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TH 6 

PLAN 

O F A N 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 



To the Right Honourable Philip Dormer, Earl 
of Chesterfield, one of his Majefty's Principal 
Sectetaries of State. 

My Lord, 

WHEN (irfl: I undertocdc to write an Exgl^h 
DiAionary, I had no expectation of any 
higher patronage than that of the proprietors of the 
copy, iipr pfcifppd of any otha* advantage dian the 
■ price of rpy labour. I knew that the work in which 
, 1 engaged is gaier^lly confidered as drudgery for the 
blind> as tKe prpper coil of ardefs lodufby, ; a. t^ 
that ,r»juires neither the light of teftri^ing, nor the 
aftivity of ^niuBj but may be fuipcdsfij% perform^ 
witliouc any higti^ quality dvin that of bearing 
buFthens-wnh-dMll patience, 4pd beating the track 9f 
the alphabet .wit^rlli^ilh.rcfoluaon,; 
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4 THE PLAN OF 

Whether this opinion, fo long tranfmitttd, 9nA 
fo widely propagated, had its be^nning from truth 
and nature, or fiY>m accident and prejixlice! whe- 
ther it be decreed by the authority of reafon, or 
the tyranny of ignorance, that of aU the candidates 
for literary praife, the unhappy lexicc^rapher holds 
the loweft place, neither vanity nor inKrcfl: in- 
cited me to enquire. It appeared that the pro- 
vince allotted me was, of all the regions of learn- 
ing, generally confeficd to be the leaft deUghtHil, 
that it was believed to produce naither fruits nor 
flowers J and that, after a long and laborious cul- 
tivation, not even the barren laurel had b«n found 
upon it. 

Yet on this province, my Lord, I entered, with 

. the pleafing hope, chat, as it was low, it lilcewifc 
would be fafe. I was drawn forward with the pro- 
fpeft of employment, which, (hoi^h not fplendid, 
would be ufefui} and which, though it could not 
make my life envied, would keep it innocent; 
which would awaken no paffion, engage me in nq 
contention, nor throw in my way any temptation to 
difturb the quiet of others by ccnfure, or my Own 
by flattery. 

I had read indeed of times, in which princes and 

' ftatefmen thought' it part of their honour to promote 
the improvement (if their native tongues; and in 

■ whidi diftionarics were written under the protec- 
tion of greatnefs. To the patrons of fuch under- 
takings I willingly paid the homage of twlieving 
that they, who were thus felicitous for the perpetuity 
of their language, had reafon to expeft that their 
aftions would bfe celebrated by pCrftcirity, and that 

^9 
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AN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 5 
the eloquence vhich they promoted would be em- 
ployed in their praife. But I oonfider luch a£ts of 
beneficence as prodi^es, recorded radicr to raife 
ponder than expedation ; and content with the 
terms that I had ftipulated, had not fufFered my 
imaginuion to flatter me with any other encourage- 
ment, when I found that my defign had been thought 
by your Lordlhlp of importance fufficient to attract 
your lavour. 

How for this unexpefted diftinftion can be rated 
among the happy incidents of life, I am not yet 
able to determine. Its Brit eScA has been to make 
me anxious, left it ftiould fix the attendon of the 
publick too much upon me,'and, as it once ha|^ned 
to an epick poet of France, by raifing the reputation 
of the attempt, obftruft the reception of the work. 
I imagine what the world will expeft from a fcheme, 
profecutcd under your Lx>rdlhip's influence; and I 
)(now that expe£bation, when her wings are once 
expanded, eafily reaches heights which perftMinance 
never will attain j and when ftie has mounted the 
fiimmit of perfeftion, derides her follower, who dies 
in the purfuit. 

Not therefore to raife expe&ation, but to reprcls 
\ty I here lay before your Lordfhip the Plan of my 
undertaking, that more may not be demanded Lhan 
I intend ; and that, before it is too far advanced to 
be thrown into a new method, I may be advertifed 
of its defeats or fiiperfluides. Such informations I 
may juftly hc^e^ from the anuladon with which 
thofe, who deiire the praife of elegance or difcem- 
mcnt, muft contend in the promotion of a defign 
^ Z, that 
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6 THE PLAN OF 

that you, my Lord, have not thought unworthy to 

ihare your attention with treaties and with wars. 

In die firft attempt to methodife my ideas I found 
i, difficulty, which extended itfelf to the whole 
work. It was not eafy to deternnine by what rule cf 
diflinftion the words of this Didionary were to be 
chofen. The chief intent of it is to prefervc the 
purity, and afcertain the meaning of our EngUfit 
idiom f and this feems to require notKing more than 
that our language be confidered, fo (ix as it is our 
own J that the words and phrafcs ufed in the general 
intercourfe of life, or found in the works of thofc 
*hom we commonly fUle polite writers, be ftlcfted, 
without including the terms of particular profeffions ; 
fince, with the arts to which they relate, they are 
generally derived from other nations, and are very 
often the fame in all the languages of this part of the 
world. This is, perhaps, the exadt and pure idea 
6f a grammatical diftionary j but in lexict^aphy, 
as in other arts, naked fcience is too delicate for the 
purpofes of life. The value of a work muft be 
cftimated by its ufe : it is not enough that a di6tion- 
ary delights the critic, unlefs, at the fame time, it 
inftruits the learner ; as it is to little purpofe that an 
engine amufes the philofopher fay the fubtilty of its 
mechanifm, if it requires fo much knowledge in its 
application as to be of no advantage to the com- 
mon workman, 

The title which I prefix to my work has long 

conveyed a very mifcellaneous idea, and they that 

take a dictionary into their hands, have been ac- 

cuftomed to expeft from it a folution of almoft every 

difficulty. 
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AN ENGLISH DICTIONARY, f 
difficulty. If foreign words therefore were rqefted, 
it could be Utde regarded, except by critidcs, or 
diofe who afpire co criricifm ; and however it might 
enlighten thofe that writCa would be all darknefs to 
them tiiat only read. The unlearned much oftcner 
coniiik their diffionaries for the meaning of words* 
dian for their ftruftures or formations i and die 
words tliat mOCt want explanation* are geno^y 
terms cS art; which, therefore, experience has 
taught my predecelTors to fpread with a kind of 
piMnpous luxuriance over their produftions. 

The academicisuis of Fronte, indeed, rejeftcd 
terms of fcience In their firft cli&y, but found after- 
wards a neceflity of relaxing die rigour of their de- 
tennination; and* thou^ they would not naturalize 
them 2X. once by a tingle a^, permitted them hf 
degrees to fettle themfelves among xhe natives, with 
little (^pofition } and it would furely be no proof of 
judgment to imitate them in an error which diey 
have now retrafted, and deprive the book of its 
chief ufe, by fcrupulous diftinftions. 

Of fuch word^ however, aU are not equally to 
be cfflilidered as parts of our language j for Tome of 
them are naturalized and incorporated, but others 
fttll continue aliens, and are rather auxiliaries than 
fubjefts. This naturalization is produced either by 
an admiffiOiQ into common ipeech, in fome meta- 
phorical figniBcadon, which is the acquilidon of a 
kind of property among us ; as we lay, the zmtb 
of advancement, the meridian of life, the ^nojure * 
of neighbouring eyes j or it is the confequcncc of 
• Milton. 
B 4 long 
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long intermixture and frcqirait ufe, by which the 
car is accuftomed to the" found of Words, till their 
ori^nalis for^tten, as in equator, /aisles i or of 
the change of a foreign into an Eng^Jh ttitnination> 
and a conformity to the laws of the fpeech into 
which' they arc adopted; as in category t cachexy y 
feripneumoir^. 

Ofthofe which ftUl continue m the ftate (/ alibis, 
and have made no approaches towards aHimilation, 
fome feem neccflary to be retained; becaufe the 
purchafers, of the Diftionary will expeft to find 
fiiem. Such are many words in the common law, 
as capias, habeas corpus, p-amunire, wfi prius: .fuch 
are fome terms of controverlial divinity, as hypo- 
ftafis; and of phyfick, as ths names of difeafes ; and 
in general, all terms which can be found in books 
not -written profefledly upon particular arts, or can 
be fuppofed- neceffary to thofe who do not regularly 
ftudy them. Thus, when a reader not (killed in 
phyfick happens iniWtdwi upon this line, 

——pining atroi^y, 
Maraffnus, and widc-wafling peftilence, 

he will, . with equal expectation, look into his dic- 
tionary for the word tnarafmus, as for atrophj, or 
pejiilence ; and will have reafon to complain if he does 
not find it. 

It feems neceflary to the completion of a diftion- 
, ary defigncd not merely for criticks, but for popular 
ufe, that it Ihould comprifc, in fome degree, the 
peculiar words of tvtrf profeflion ; that the terms 
of war and navigation fliould be inferred, fo far as 
they can be required by readers of travels, and of 
hiftory; 
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kiftory; and thoie of law, merchandife, and me- 
chanical trades, fo far as they can be fuppofed ufe- 
hl in the occgrrenccs of common life. 

But there oug^Cj however, to be fame dilHnftion 
made betwe«i the different clalTes of words; and 
tficrefore it will be proper to print thofe which are 
incorporated into the language in the ufual charafter, 
and thofe which are flill to be conCdered aa foreign, 
in die Ualick letter. 

Another queftion may arife with regard to appella- 
tives, or the names of fpecies. It fcems of no great 
life to fet down the words bor/e, dog, cat, willow^ 
alder, dafyy ro/et and a thoufand others, of which 
it will be hard to give an explanation, not more ob- 
fcure than the word itfelf. Yet it is to be confidered, 
diat, if the names of animals be inferted, we muft 
admit thofe which are more known, as well as thole 
mth which we are, by accident, iefs acquainted; 
and if they are all reje£led, how will the reader be 
relieved from difficulties produced by illufions to 
the crocodile, the, chameleon, the ichneumon, and 
the hyEena ? If no plants are to be mentioned, the 
moft pleafing part of nature will be excluded, and 
many beautiful epithets be unexplained. If only 
thofe which are lels known are to be mentioned, who 
Ihall fix the limits of the reader's learning? The im- 
portance of fuch explications appears from the 
miftakes which the \nant of them has occafioned. 
Had Sbakejpesre had a diftionary of this kind, he 
had not made the woedbiite entwine the hone^^ 
Juckle i nor would Milton, with fuch affiftance, 
have di^fcd fo improperly of his ellops and his 

Befides, 
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lo THEPLANOF 

Bclides, as &ch words, like others, require Aat 
^leir accents Ihould be fcttkd> their founds alcer- 
tained, and thdr etymologies deduced, they cannot 
be properly omitted in the di&ionary. And though 
the explanations of fome may be cenfured as trivial, 
bccaufe diey are almoft univeriklly underftood ; and 
thofeof others as unneceflary, becaufe they will lel- 
dom occur ; yet it feems not premier to omit them, 
fince it is rather to be wiflied that many readers 
jhould find more than they expeft, than that one 
Jhould mifs what he might liope to find. 

When all the words are felefted and arpanged, 
the firft part of the work to be confidered ti the 
orthography, which was long vague and uncertain ; 
which at lafl^ when its fluduatton ceafed, was in 
maay cafes iettled but by accident; and in whidi, 
according to your Lordfiiip's obfervation, there is 
ftill ^eat uncertunty amoijg the beft cridcks : nor is 
it eafy to flate a rule by which we may decide be- 
tween cuitom and reafon, or between the equi- 
ponderant audiorities of writers alike eminent for 
judgment and accuracy. 

The great orthographical conteft has long fubfifted 
between etymology and pronunciation. It has been 
demanded, on one hand, that men Ihould write as 
diey fpeak; but, as it has been Ihewn that this 
confonnity never was attained in any language, and 
that it is not more eafy to perfuade men to agree ex- 
a^y in fpeaking than in wricii^ it way be alked 
with equal propriety, why men do not rather fpeak 
as they write. In France^ where this controverfy 
was at its greateft height, neither party, however 
ardent, durft adhere fteadily to their own rule ; the 
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^tymologift was ofren forced to ipell with die peo- 
ple i and the advocate for the authoritjr of pronun- 
ciation found it fometimes deviating fo capricioufly 
from the received ufe of writing, that he was con- 
ftrained to comply with the rule of his adverfaries, 
left he fiioutd lofe the end by the means, and be left 
alone by following the crowd. 

When a queftion of orthography is dubious, diat 
practice has, in my opinion, a claim to preference 
which prefcrves the greateft number of radical let- 
ters, or feems moft to comply with the general cuf- 
tom of our language. But the chief rule which I 
propofe to follow Is, to m^e no innovadon, with- 
out a reafon fulficient to balance the inconvenience 
of change ; and fuch reafons I do not expeft often 
tt> find. All change is of itfelf an evil, which 
ought not to be hazarded but for evident advantage j 
and as inconftancy is in every cafo a mark of weak- 
nefs, it will add nothing to the reputation of our 
tongue. There are, indeed, fome who defpife the 
inconveniences of confufion, who feem to take plea- 
(tire in departing from cuftom, and to think altera- 
tion defirable for its own fake ; and the reformation 
of our orthography, which thefe writers have at- 
tempted, fhould not pals without its due honours> 
but that I fuppofe they hold a Angularity its own 
reward, or may dread the fafoinatton of lavifh praife. 

The prefent ufage of fpelling, where the prefent 
ufage can be dilHnguilhed, will therefore, in this 
work, be generally followed ; yet there will be often 
occafion to obferve, that it is in itfelf inaccurate, 
and tolerated rather than chofen j particularly when, 
by a change of <»ie letter, or morcj the meaning of 
3 a word 
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a word is obfcured ; as in farrier^ or ferrier^ as it 
was formerly written, from femmt or fer j in gth- 
ierifiy for gehrifi^ the jargon of Geber and his 
chymical followers, underilood by none but their 
own tribe. It will be likewifc fomettmes proper to 
trace back the orthography of different ages, and 
fhew by what gradations tlu word departed from its 
original. 

Clofely conne£ted with orthc^raphy is pronun- 
ciation, the liability of wluch is of great importance 
to die duration of a language, becaufe the firft 
flange will naturally begin by corruptions in the 
living fpeech. The want of certain rules for the 
pronunciation of former ages, has made us wholly 
^orant of the metrical art of our ancient poets; 
and fince thofe who fhidy their fendments regret 
die lofs of their numbers, it is furely rime to pro- 
vide that the harmony of the modems may be more 
permanent. 

A new pronunciation will make almoft a new 
^ech i and dierefore, fince one great end of this 
undertaking is to fix the Englijh language, care will 
be taken to determine the accentuation of all poly- 
fyllables by proper authorities, as it is one of thofe 
capricious phenomena which cannot be eafily re- 
duced to rules. Thus there is no antecedent reafpn 
fcr difference or accent in the words dolorous and /e~ 
norous ; yet of the one I^tm gives the found in this 
line: 

He pafs'd o'er many a region doUreus j 

and that of the other in this, 

Smiorout metal blowifig QUirtial finmds. 
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It may likewife be proper to remaric metrical ii- 
ceoces, fuch as contra£HoDs, generouSf gen'rous % rt- 
veraidj rev'rendi and coalitions, as regtea, quejlim. 

But it is {till more necelTary to fix the pronuncia- 
tion of monofyllables, by placing with them words 
<rf correlpondcnt found, that one may guard the 
other againft the danger of that variation, which, 
to ibme of the moft common, has aheady happened i- 
ib that the words wound and wind,a$ they are novr 
fiequently pronounced, will not rhyme to Jiutidaad 
mnd. It is to be remarked, that many, words written 
alike are difFerently pronounced, asfiew, and brewi 
which may be thus regifl;ered,J?(?w, «>«, trow^ xtnot 
or of which the exemplification may be ' generallf 
given by a difUch ; thus the words teatt or lacerate 
and t^ar, the water of. the eye, have the fame let- 
ters, but may be diftingulihed thus, //^r> dare j tear, 
feer. 

Some words have two founds, which may be equal- 
ly admitted, as being equally defenfible by autho- 
ptf. Thus ff-eat is differcotly ufed. 

For Swift and him ddpis'd the ^rce of flat^ 

The Ibber follies of the wife and gjr<tit. Fopc. 

As if nusfbrtune made tbe throne her &9t, 

^^ nonQ could be unbappy but the grtat. . Rows* 

The care of fuch minute particulars may be cen- 
iuredas trifling; but thefc particulars have not been 
th(Hight unworthy of attention in more polKhed 
. languages. 

The accuracy of the Frencb^ in ftating the founds 

^i their letters, is well known 4 anfl, among the 

J ' Italians, 
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ItaUanSi Cre/cembeni has not thought it unneceflarf 
to inform his countrymen <rf" the words which, in 
compliance with different rhymes> are allowed to be. 
differently fpelt, and of which the number is now fo 
fixed> that no modern poet is fuffered to encreafe it. 

When the orthography and pronundadon are ad- 
jufted, the etymology or derivation is next to be con- 
fidered, and the words are to be diftinguifhed ac- 
cording to the different claffcs, whether fimpk, as 
da^t light, or compound, as dtrf-'Ught i whether 
primitive, as, to a£l, or derivative, as aSiwt, a^im~ 
able, a^ivej aSivity. This will much ^cilitate the 
attainment of our language, which now ftands in 
,our diftionaries a confiifed heap of words without 
■dependence, and without relation. 

When this part of the work is performed, it will 
-be ntcefiary to enquire how our primitives are to be 
deduced from ^ireign languages, which may be often 
very fuccefsfuUy performed by the affiftance of our 
own etymologifts. This fearch will give oocafion to 
many curious difquifidons and fomedmes perhaps to 
conjeAures, which to readers unacquainted with 
this kind of ftody, cannot but aj^ar improbable 
and capricious. But it may be reafonably im^?ncd, 
that what is £a much in the power of men i& lan- 
guage, will- very often be capricioully conduced. 
Nor are thefe difquifitions and conjcftures to be 
confidercd altogether as wanton fports of wit, or 
vain (hews of learning) our language is well known 
not to be primitive or felf-originated, but to have 
adopted words of every generation, and, either fi>r 
the fupply of its neceflities, or the encreafe of its 
copiouihc£, to have received additions fitom very 

diftanc 
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diftant regbns ; ib that in fearch of the pn^enitors 
<rf" our fpcech, we may wander from the tropick to 
the frozen zone, and find fome in the vallies of Pa- 
l^inej and fome upon the rocks oi Norway. 

Befide the derivation of particular words, there 
is likewife an etymotogy of phrafcs. Exprdlions 
are often taken &rxn other languages; fome appa- 
raidy, as to run a ryque, courir im rifque; and 
fome cren when we do not fcem to borrow chdr 
words; thus* U> bring about or acc<»npli&, i^ipears 
on Engl^ phrafe, but in reality our nadve word 
about has no fuch import, and is only a Fraub ex- 
preffion, of which we have an example in th« com- 
mon phrafes vmr i bout d'une ^aire. 

In ^hibiting the deicent of our langu^e^ our 
etjrmologifts feem to have been too lavilh of their 
learning, hxving traced almoft every word through 
various totigaes, only to fliew what was ihewn faf. 
ficiently by the iirft derivataoa. This pradiice is of 
great iiie in fynofttical lexicons, where mucAatod 
and doubtful languages are explained bf their ^- 
finity to others more certain and extenfive, but is 
generally iuperfluous in Engl^b etyAiolog^s. When 
the word is eaCly deduoed from a Stuten original, I 
ihall not often enquire frirther, fince we know not 
the parent of -the Softon dialect ; but when it Is bor- 
rowed from the French^ I ihall ihcw whence the 
French is apparently derived. Where a Saxon root 
cannot be ft>und> the defedt may be fupplied from 
kindred languages, which will be generally furniftied 
with much liberality by the writers of our gloflaries ; 
writers who deferve often the highcft praife, both of 
Judgment and induftry, and may ezped at Icaft to 

be 
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be mendoned with honour by me, \Thom they have 
freed from the greateft part of a veiy laborious work, 
and on whom they have impofed, at vorft^ only the 
eafy talk of rejefting fupcrfluitiea- 

By tracing in tMs manner every word to its ori- 
ginal, and liot admitting, bat with great caution, 
any of which no original can be found, We fluU fe- 
curc our language from being over-run with cant, 
-from being crowded with low terms, the fpawn <tf 
folly or affeftation, which arife fiom no juft.princi- 
ples of fpeech, and of which therefore no legitimate 
derivation can be Ihewn. 

When die ctymok^ is thtis adjuftcd, the analogy 
of our language is next to be confidcred ; when wc 
have difcovered whence our words are derived, we 
arc to examine by what rules they are ' governed, and 
how they are inSefted throu^ their various termina- 
tions. The terminations of the EngUp are few, but 
thofe few have hitherto remained unregarded, by the 
writers of our diftionaries. Our fubftahtives are 
declined only by the plural termination, our adjcc- 
■ tives admit no variation but in the degrees of com- 
parifon, and our verbs are' conjugated by auxiliary 
words, and are only changed in the preier tenfr. 

To our language may be with great juftnefs ap- 
plied the' obfervatioii of ^iniilian, that fpeech was 
not formed by an analogy fent from heaven. It did 
not defcend to us Ina'ftate of uniformity and perfec- 
tion, but was produced by neceflity, and enlarged by 
accident, and is therefore compofed of diflimilar parts, 
thrown together by negligence, by affefladon^ by 
learning, or by ignorance. 

Out 
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Our infleftions therefore are by no means conftant, 
but admit of numberlefs irregularities, which in 
this Diftionary will be diligently noted. Thus fox 
makes in the plural foxes, but ox makes oxen. Sheep 
is the fame in both numbers. Adjectives are fome- 
timcs compared by changing the laft fyllable, as 
froudy prouder^ froudeji \ and fomcdmes by particles 
prefixed, as amhit'tDus, more ambitious, mofi ambi- 
tious. The fomis of our verbs are fubje£t to great 
variety ; fome end their prefer tenfe in ed^ as I lorn, 
I loved, I have loved; which may be called the re- 
gular form, and is followed by moft of our verbs of 
fouthem original. But many depart from this rule, 
without freeing in any other ; as I fhake, I fhook, I 
have fieken, or Jheok, as it is fometimes written in 
poetiy J I make, I made, I have made ; I bring, I 
brought i I wrmgi I wriaig; and many others, which, 
as they cannot be reduced to rules, muft be learned 
from the diftionary rather than the grammar. 

The verbs are likewife to be diftinguifhed accord- 
ing to their qualities, as aftives from neuters; the 
negleft of which has already introduced fome bar- 
barities in our converfation, which if not obviated 
by juft animadverfions, may in time creep into our 
writings- 

Thus, my Lord, will our language be laid down, 
difUnft in its minutelt fubdivifions, and refolved 
into its elemental principles. And who upon this 
furvey can forbear to wifh, that thefe fundamental 
atoms of our fpeech might obtain the finnnefs and 
immutability of die primogenial and conflituent par- 
ticles of matter, that they might retain their fub- 

Vol. n, C^ flancft 
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fiance while they alter their ai^arance, and be va- 
ried and compounded, yet not deftroyed. 

But this is a privilege which words are fcarcely to 
expert : for, like their author, when they are not 
gaining ftrength, they are generally lofing it. 
Though art may fometimes prolong their duration, 
it will rarely give them perpetuhyf and their changes 
will be almoft always informing us, that language is 
(he work of man, of a being from whom permanence 
and ftabiUty cannot be derived. 

Words having been hitherto confidered as fepa- 
rate and unconneftcd, are now to be hkewife exa- 
fnined as they are ranged in their various relations 
to others by the rules of fyntax or OMiftruftion, to 
which I do not know that any regard has been yet 
fiiewn in EngUJb diftionaries, and in which the 
grammarians can g^ve litde alTillance. The fyntax 
of this language is too inconftant to be reduced to 
rules, and can be only learned by the diftinct con- 
lideration of particular words as they are ufed by the 
beft authors. Thus, wc fay, according to the pre- 
fent modes of fpeech. The foldier died ef his 
woundsj and the failor pcrifhed with hunger : and 
^ery man acquainted with our language would be 
offended by a change of thefc particles, which yet 
feem originally a0i^ied by chance, there being no 
reafon to be drawn from grammar why a man may 
not, with equal fHY)priety, be faid to die vpitb a 
wound, or perifli of hunger. 

Our fyntax therefore is not to be taught by general 
rules, but by fpecial precedents; and in examining 
whether AMJen has been with juftice accufed of 4 
iblecifm in this pafiage. 

The 
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The poor inhabituit ^ n 1 

Starves in the midft of nature's bounty curft. 

And in Ac loaden vineyard diesfm- thir/fj 

It is not in our power to have recour& Co any efta- 
ibliibed taws of Ipeech ; but we muft remark how the 
writers of former ages have ufed the fame word> and 
confider whether he can be acquitted of impropriety, 
upon the teitimony of Davies, given in his favour by 
a fimilar paflage. 

She loadis die wat'ry glals wherein Ibe gaz'd. 
And Ihuns it ftill, although y«r thirftjbe dyt. 

When die eonftruftion of a word b explained, it 
is necellary to purfue it through its train of phrai^- 
<ilogy> through thofe forms where it is ufed in a 
manner peculiar to our language, or in fenfes not to 
be comprifed in the general explanations i as from 
the verb make arife thefe phrafes, to make love, to 
make an end, to make way ; as, he rnatU way for his 
followers, the fhip made way before the wjndj to 
make a hd, to make merry, to make a moek, to make 
frefen$Si to make a dtmbt, to make out an ajfertionj to 
make good a breach, to make good a caufe, to make no- 
thing of an attempt, to tnt^e lamentalion, to make d 
merit, and many others which will occur in reading 
with that view, and which only their frequency 
hinders from being generally remarked. 

The great labour is yet to come, the labour of 
jntcrpretii^ rfiefe words and phrafes with brevity, 
fiilncfs, and perfoicuity ; a talk of which the extent 
and intricacy is Sufficiently ihcwn by the milcarriage 
of thofe who have generally attempted it. This 
difficulty is increaftd by the neceffity of explaining 
C 2 the 
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the words in the fame language -, for there is often 
only one word for one idea ; and though it be eafy 
to tranflate the words bright ^ Jweetf /alt^ bitter, into 
another language, it is not eafy to expl^n thenn. 

"With regard to the interpretation, many other 
queftions have required conftderation. It was fome 
rime doubted whether it be ncceOiiry to expbur the 
things implied by particular words; as under the 
term baronet^ whether, inftead of this explanation, 
a title of bomur next in degree ta that of barony it 
would be better to mention more particularly the 
creation, privileges, and rank of bartmets ; and whe- 
ther, under the word barometer, inftead of being fa- 
risfied with obferving that it is an injirument to dif- 
cover the weight of the air, it would be fit to fpend a 
, few lines upon its invention, cooftruSiion, and prin- 
ciples. It is not to be expefted, that with the ex- 
planation of the one the herald Ihould be fatisfied, 
or the philofopher with that of the other ; but fince 
it will be required by common readers, that the ex- 
plications ihould be fufficient for common ufe i and 
fince, without fome attention to fuch demands, the 
Diflionary cannot become generally valuable, I 
have determined to confult the beft writers for 
explanations real as well as verbal; and perhaps I 
niay at laft have reafon to fay, after one of the aug- 
menters of Furelier, that my book is more learned 
than its author. 

In explwning the general and popular language, it 
feems necefiary to fort the feveral fcnfes of each 
word, and to exhibit &A its natural and primitive 
ijgnification i as> 

To 
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To arrrvf, to reach the fliore in a voyage : he ar- 
rived at a fafc harbour. 

Then to g^ve its confequential meaning, lo arrival 
to reach any place, whether by land or fea i as> he 
arrived at his country ftat. 

Then its metaphorical fenfe to obtain any thing 
defired ; as, he arrived at a peerage. 

Then to mention any obfervation that arifes from 
the comparifon of one meaning with another j as> it 
may be remarked of the word arrive, that, in con- 
fequence of its -original and etymological fenfe, it 
cannot be properly applied but to words figtiifying 
Ibmething defirable : thus we fay, a man arrived at 
happine&i but canmit fay, without a mixture of irony, 
he arrived at mifery. , 

Gromd, the earth, generally as oppofed to the wr 
or water. He fwam till he reached ground. The bird 
fell to the ground. 

Then follows the accidental or coofequential 
fignification in which ground implies any thing 
that lies under another ; as, he laid colours up<m a 
rcio^ ^ound. The filk had blue flowers on a red 



Then the remoter or metaphorical fignificarion; 
as, the p-omd of his opinion was a felfe computa- 
tion. The p-otmd of his work was his father's manu- 
■ fcript. 

After having gcwie through the natural and 'figura- 
tivt fenfes, it will be proper to fubjoin the poetical 
fenfe of each word, where it differs from diat which 
is in common ufe J as svantmy applied to any thing 
of which the motion "is irregular without terror j as, 
In wanton ringlets curl'd her-hair. 

C 3 To 
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To the poetical fenfe may fucceod the ^miliar ; as 
of toaji, ufed to imply the perfoD whi3& heaUh k 
driuik; as. 

The wife man's paffion, and the vain man's ttafl. Po^t. 

The femiliar may be followed by the burleCjuei 
fts o( mellow, applied to good ^llowihip. 

In all thy humourt, whether grave or meUpw. Aodisoh^ 
Or of bite, Ufcd for cheat. 

- More a dupeth^ wi^ 

Soppha can tell you how this man was bit. Pope. 

And, laftly, may be produced the peculiar ftnfe, 
in which a word is found in any great audwr: as, 
faculties, in Sbake/peare, fignifies the powers of au- 
thority. 

This Duncan 
Has bom \i\sfaci^ties fo mcelc, hss been 
So clear in his great office, that,' i^c. 

The fignification of adjeftives may be often af- ' 
certaincd by uniting them to fubftmdves ; as, fintfle 
Jwain, ftmfle fieep. Sometimes the fcnfe of a fub- 
ftandve may be elucidated by the <?pfthetK annexed 
to it in gpod authors j as* the btmdlefs' ocean, the open 
lawns : and where. f>t$l^ advantage can be gained by a 
ftiort quotation, it is not to be omitted. 

The difference «f fi^Bcation.in words generally 
accounted fynonimou^, ought to be carefully ob^ 
fcrvedj as in pride, bangbtix^f, arro^aifce: and the 
ftrift and cridcal meanii^ ought to be difl:inguiihed 
fr<)m that which h loofe and popular i as,in the wof4 
perfeiHejt, which, though in its philofophical and 
3 exaft 
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CXZ& fenfe it can be of little ufe among hvoian 
beings, is ofbn lb much degraded from its original 
fignification, that the academicians have inferted 
in their work, the perfeftion of a langu^, and, 
with a litde more liccntioufnefs, might have pre- 
vailed on themfelves to have added the per/eSfion of a 
dtHumarf. 

There are many other charafters of words which 
it will be of ufe to mention. Some have both: an 
active and paflive figniHcation J as/earful, that which 
g^ves or which feels terror; a fear/iU prodigy, z fearful 
bare. Some have a perfonal, iomc a real meaning j 
as in o|^x>fition to o^, we ufe the adjective yeuag, of 
animated beings, and new of other things. Some 
are reftrwned to the fenfe ofpraife, and others to 
that of diiapprobation ; fo commonly, though not 
always> we exhort to good actions, we injiigate to ill j 
we animate, incite, and encourage indifferendy to 
good or bad. So we ufually afcriie good, but imputt 
evil ; yet neither the ufe of thcfe words, nor, per- 
haps, of any other in our Ucentious language, is lb 
eihblifhed as not to be often reverfed by die cor- 
refteft writers, I fliall therefore, lince the rules of 
ftile, like thofc of law, arife from precedents often 
repeated, coUeft the te^monics on both fides, and 
endeavour to difcover and promulgate the decrees of 
cuftom, who has fo long poffeffed, whether by right 
or. by ufurpation, the fovereignty of words, 

, Jt is nece0ary likewife to explain many words by 
their c^pofition to others ; for contraries are bell 
feen when they iland together. Thus the verb ^and 
hat one ienfe, as oppofcd to fall, and another as op- 
pofcd to j^j i for want of attending tp which diftinc- 
C 4 tion, 
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tion, envious as ic is, the learned Dr. Beritley has 
Jquandered his crijiciftn to no purpole> on tbefe tines 
oS Paradtfe Loft : 

— _. — ..In heaps 
Chariot and charioteer lay overturn'd, 
And fiery foaming fteeds. Vf\\2.tftaod^ nmfdy 
O'erwearied, through the faint, fatanic hoft, 
Defenfive fcarce, or with paJe fear furpris'd, 
FUd ignominious^-^ 
* Here,' fays the critick, * as the fenttncc b now 

* read, we find that -vhsx. ftood^fiei:'' and therefore 
he propofe an alteration, which he might have 
^ared if he had confutted a di^onary, and found 
that nothing more was aifirmed than that Aa^tfled 
who did not fall. 

In explaining fuch meanings as fecm accidental 
and adventitious, I Ihall endeavour to give an ac- 
count of the means by which they were introduced. . 
Thus, to eke out any thing, fignifies to lengrfien it 
beyond its juft dimenfions, by fome low artifice j be-!' 
caufe the word eke was the ufual refbgc of our old 
writers, when they wanted a fyllabfe. And btixom^ 
which means only obedient, is now made, ih familiar 
phrafcs, to ftand for wanton ; becaufe in an ancient 
form of marriage, before the Reformation, the 
bride promifed complmfance and obeditnce, in thefe 
terms : * I will be bonwr and huxem in bed and at 

* board.' 

I know well, my Lord, how trifling many of diefe 
remarks will appear feparately conMercd, and how 
eafily they may give occafion to the contemptuous 
merriment of fportiveidlenefs, and the gloomy cen- 
fures of arrogant ftupidityj butdulncfrit is eafy' to 
deipife, and laughter it is cafy to repy. I (hall not 

be 
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be ibiidcous what is thought of my work by fuch as 
know not the dtfiiculcy or importance of phUolt^cal 
ftudiea; ikh- Iball think thofe that have done nothing, 
qualified to condemn me for doing htcle. It may 
not, howevcFj be improper to remind them,, riiat 
no cerrcftrial grcatnefs is more than an aggrega^ 
of little thii^i and to inculcate, after the Arabian 
proverb, th^t drops, added to drops, confUtute the 
ocean. 

There remains yet to be conlidered the diftribudoi) 
of words into dieir proper clafles, . or that part of 
lezicogr^)hy n^ch is fbi^bly criticaL . 

The popular part of the language, which! includes 
ill \rords not appropriated to particular icience^ 
admits of many dillindtions and iubdivifions ) as^ 
'wto wwds of general ufe, words employed doefly 
in poetry, words obfolete, words which are admitted 
only 1^ particular writers, yet not.in-thetnfelvea im- 
proper } words: ofed. only in burlefque writing;, and 
words impure and barbarous. 

Words of general ufe will be known by haraig no 
fign of pardcularity, and their various lenles will be 
fupported by audiorities of all ages. 

The words appropriated to poetry will be diftin- 
guiflied by fome pnark prefixed, or will be known by 
Jiaving no authwrides but thofe of poets. 

Of antiquated or obfolete words, none will be 
inferred but fuch as arc to be found in authors- who 
wrote fince the acceflion of Elizabeth^ from which 
we date the golden age of our language -, and of 
thefe many might be omitted, but that the reader 
inay require, yiv}\ an appearance of re^fon, that no 
difficulty Ihould be left unrefolved in books which 

■ he 
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he Bnds himlelf invittd to read, as confe^d and 

eftablifhcd models of ftile. Thefc will be likewife 
pointed out hy fome note of exclufion> but not of 
difgrace. 

The words which are found only in particular 
books, will be known by die lin^ name of him that 
has uled them} but fuch will be omiiccd^ unlds 
cither t^ir propriety, elegance, or fiiu-ce, or die re- 
putauon of their authors, affords fome extraordinary 
reafon for dietr recepci«i. 

Wordi tded io burkfque and familiar compoH- 
tions, will be likewife mentioned with their .propct 
audioriues ; fuch as dudgevst itom Bittkr, and let^ng, 
from Prior; and will be di^cntly charai^cnied bj 
marks of diffin&ion. 

Barbarous^ or impure words and e^qx-eiTioos, xttaj 
be branded with fome note of infamy, as they are 
carcfiilly to be eradicated wliereTcr d^y are found i 
and they occur too frcquendy even in diebeft.wrinersi 
as in Pope, , i 

' ' i n endlers error hurtd. 
'Tn ib^e that early taint the female ibul. 
XxkMdiJon: 

Attend to what a hjfcr mufe indite;. 
And in Dryden^ 

A dreadful quiet felt, and worftr far 
Than arms 

If this part of the work can be welt performed, it 
will be equivalent to the propofal made by Boileau to 
.the academicians, that they ihould review all their 
polite writers, and correft fuch impurities as might 
be found in them, that their authority might not 
contribute, at any diftant time, to the depravMion 
of the language. 

wid» 
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With regard to queftions of purity or pioinietjr, 
I was once in doubt whether I fliould not attribute 
too much to myfelf, in attempting to decide thcn% 
ind whether my province was to extend beyond the 
propofidon of the queftton, and the difplay of the 
ibffi-ages on each fide j but I have been fmce deter.- 
mined, by your Lordlhip's opinion, to. intecpofc my 
own judgmeat, and Ihatl therefore endeavour 60 fup* 
poFt vhM appears to me moft conlbnant to grammar 
and reafbn. Aufomuf thought diat nrndefty forbad 
him to plead inabUity for a talk to which Cafar ha4 
judged him equal. 

Car me ftffe negtm fofft qtad ilU putal f 

And 1 may h/opCy miy Lord, that fince you, whole 
authority in our language is lb generally ^cknow^ 
ledged, have commiffioned me to dedare my own 
opinion, I fhall be conlidered as exerciling a kind of 
vicarious jurifdiftion, and that the power which 
might have been denied to my own claim, will be 
readily allowed, me as the delegate of your Lordfli^. 

In citing authoridea, on. which the credit of erery 
part of thk Work muft. depend, it will be proper to 
obfervc foni>e obvious rules J. fuch as of preferring 
wriar$ of the iirft repuuttion to thofe of an inferior 
rank^.of DQtiflg die quotations with accuracy-; and 
of fele^ng, when it can be eonvenientty done, fuch 
fentences, ae, befides dieir immediate ufe^ may give 
pleafure or inlkuiftion, by conveying jbme elegance 
of language, or ibme precept of prudence, or piety. 

It has been aflted* ^n fome occafions, wha ftiall 

jw^e theju^es? And fince, wuh regand-to diis 

df%b > queltion s»y arile by whu authori^ the 
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authorities are fclefted, it is neceflaiy to obviace'' it, 
by declaring that many of the writers whofe teftt- 
monies will be alleged, were fclefted by Mr. Popei 
of whom, I may be juftifed in affirming, that were 
-he Hill alive, felicitous as he was for the fucccfs of 
tliisworic, he would not be difplealed that X have 
undertaken it. 

It.will be proper that the quotations be ranged ac- 
cording to the agea of their authors ; and it will af- 
ford an agreeable amufemen^ if to the wonis and 
{^ai£S which are not of our own growth, the name 
of the writer who firit introduced them can be affixed i 
and if, to words which are now antiquated, the au- 
thority be fubjoined of him who laft admitted them. 
Thus, , for yiarAf andiwow, now obfc^etc; Milth may- 
be cited, 

——The mountain oat 



^taoAifcath'd to heavth— — — — ' ■ ■ - ' 

, Hfrwith broad foils 

WiimowM the buxam air " -— ." — ■ 

By diis method evert ^"""^ wUl'have its hiftory, 
and the reader will be informed of' the gradual 
chains of the languj^, and have before his eyes the 
rife of fome words, and the fall of ethers. But ob* 
fervatioos fo minute and accifrate are toi hi de(ired, 
rather than expe&edj andifule be carefuUy fuf^lted, 
curiofity muft fometimes bear, its difappointments. 

Thisj.my Lord, is.. my. idea c^ an .En^ijb Dic- 
tionary; atUftionary by which the pronunciarion of 
our languague may be fixed, and -its atodhmene fa^ 
cilitacedi by which its purity may- be preferved, its 
ufo afcertained, and its duration lengthenedv And 
thoi^h, perhaps, to correct the languagp cif nations 
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by books of grammar, and amend their matawrs by 
difcourfes of morality, may be talks equally difficult; 
ya, as it is unavoidable to wijh, it is natural like-, 
wife to hope, that your Lordfhip*s patronage may not 
be wholly lofti that it may contribute to the pre- 
fervation of ancient, and the improvement of modem 
writers j that it may proreiote the reformation of Aofc 
cranflacors, who, for want of underftanding the cha- 
rafteriftical difference of tongues, have formed a 
chaotic dialect of heterogeneous phrafcs; and awaken 
to the care of purer didion fome men of genius, 
whole attention to argument makes them negligent 
of ftile, or whofe rapid imagination, like Ac Peruvian 
torrents, when it brings down gold, mingles it wiA 
&nd. 

When I furvey the Plan which I have laid before 
you, I cannot, my Lord, but confefi, that I am 
flighted at its extent, and, like the foldiers of Cefar, 
look on Britain as a new world, which it is abiwft 
madnels to invade. But I hope, that though I Ihould 
not complete the conqueft, I fliall at leaft difcover 
the coaft, civilize part of the inhabitants, and make 
it edy for fomc other adventurer to proceed farther, 
to reduce them wholly to fubjeftion, and fetde them 
under laws. 

We are taught by the great Roman orator, that 
every man Ihould propofc to himfelf the higheft de- 
gree of excellence, but that he may ftop with honour 
at the fecond or third : though therefore my per- 
formance fhould fall below the excellence of other 
didtionaries, I may obtain, at lealt, the praife of 
having endeavoured well ; nor Ihall I think it any re^ 
proach to my diligence, that I have retired without 
a triumph. 
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a U'iumphi from a comeft with united academic,- 
and long fucceflions of learned compilers. I cannot 
hope, in die warmeft moments, to preferve fo much 
caution through fo long a work, as not often to fink 
into negligence, or to obtain (b much knowledge of 
alt its parts, as not frequcndy to feil by ignorance. 
I eiped that fomcdmes the defire of accuracy wiU 
urge me to fuperfluitics, and fometimes the fear of 
prolixity betray me to omiffions : that in the extent 
of fuch variety, I fhall be often bewildered; and in 
the mazes of fuch intricacy, be frequendy entano'led: 
that in one part refinement will be fubtilifed beyond 
exaftnefs, and evidence dilated in another beyond 
pcrlpicuity. Yet I do not delpair of approbation 
from thofe who, knowing the uncertainty of conjec- 
ture, the fcantinefs of knowledge, the fallibility rf 
memory, and the unfteadinefs of attention, can com- 
pare the caufes of error with the means of avoiding 
it, and die extent of art with the capacity of man; 
and whatercr be the. event of my eodeavours, I (hall 
not eafily regret an attempt which has procured me 
dw honour of appearing thus publickly^ 
My Lord, 

Your Lordfhip's moft ciiedicnt, 
and moft humble fervant^ 

SAM. JOHNSON. 
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IT is the fiite of thofe who coil at the lower em- 
ployments of life, to be ratfier driven by the fcaf 
<rf' evil> than attraAed by the prolpeft of good; 
to be expofed to cenfure, without hope of pnuic; to 
be difgraced by mifcarriage, or punifhed for negleA, 
where Ibccefs would have been without applaufe, and 
diUgoice without reward. 

Among thefe unhappy mortals is the writer of 
.diAionaries ; whom mankind have conlidered, not 
as the pupil, but the Have of fcience, the pioneer 
pf literature, doomed only to remove rubbifh and 
clear obftru£tions from the paths through which 
Learning and Genius prefe forward to conqueft and 
glory, without bcftowing a frmle on the humble 
drudge diat facilitates their pn^efs. Every other 
author may afpire to praife ; the lexicographer 
can only hope to efcape reproach, and even this ne- 
gative recompence has been yet granted to very few, 

I have, notwithftaoding this difcouragemenc 
attempted a Di^ooary of the £«f/^ language. 

which. 
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which, while it was employed in the cultivauon of ' 
every Ipecies of literature, has itfclf been hitherto 
negleded ; fufFered to Q>read, under the direftion of 
chanccj into wild exuberance ; refigned to the tyran- 
ny of time and fafhion; and expofed to the cor- 
ruptions of ignorance, and caprices of innovation. 

When I took the firft furvey of my undeitakmg, 
I found our (peech copious without order, and ener- 
getick without rule: wherever I turned my ■wew, 
there was perplexity to be dilentangled, and confu- 
Con to be regulated ; choice was to be made out of 
boundlels variety, without any eftablilhed principle of . 
feleftion ; adulterations were to be detefted, without 
a fettled tefl of punty ; and modes of expreflion to 
be rejected or received, without the fuffrages of any 
writers of claflical reputation or acknowledged. au- 
thority. 

Having therefore no affiftancc but from general 
^mmar, I applied myfelf to the pemfal of our 
writers ; and noting whateyer might be of ufe to 
-afcertain or iUuftrate any word or phrafe, accumu- 
lated in time the materials of a didionary, which, 
by degrees, I reduced to method, efiablilhing to 
myfelf in the progress of the work, fuch rules as 
experience and analogy fuggefted to me; experience, 
which pradice and obfervation were continually in- 
crea&ngi and analogy, which, though in fome wcffds 
obfcure, was evident in others. 

In adjuiting the Orthograf^f which has been ta 
this time unfetded and fortuitous, I found it necef- 
faiy to diftinguiih thofe irregularities that are in- 
herent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval widi it, 

fitHO 
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from others which the ignorance or negligence of 
later wntcrs has produced. Every language has its 
anomalies, which, diough inconvenient, and in 
themfelves once unnecelTary, muft be tolerated 
among the imperfeftions of human things, and which 
require onljr to be r^iftered, that they may not be 
incrcafed, and afcertMned, that they may not be 
confounded : but every langu^e has Hkewife its 
impFOprieues and abfurdities, which it is the duty of 
the lexicographer to corrcft or profcribe. 

As language was at its beginning merely oral, all 
words of neceffary or common ufc were fpoken be- 
fore dwy were written ; and while they were unfixed 
by any vifible figns, mull have been fpoken with 
great diveriity, as wc now obferve thofe who cannot 
tead to Catch founds imperfe^y, and utter them 
ne^igendy. When this wild and barbarous jargon 
was Jiril reduced to an alphabet, every penman endea- 
voured to expreifi, as he could, the founds which he 
was accuftomed to pronounce or to receive, and vi- 
tiated in writing fuch wwds as were already vitiated 
in ipeech. The powers of the letters, when they 
were applied to a new language, muft have been 
vague and unfettlcd, and therefore dilFerent hands 
would exhibit the ikme found by difierent combina- 
tions. 

From this uncertain pronunciation arife in a great 
part the various dialefts of the fame country, which 
will always be obferved to grow fewer, and lefi dif- 
ferent, as boc^ are multiplied; and from this ar- 
bitrary reprefentation of founds by letters; proceed* 
that diverfiey of fpelling, obfcrvable in the Saxon re- 
■ Voi. II. D main^j 
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mains, and I fuppofe in tiK firit books o( evtry na- 
tion, which perjilexes or deftroys analogy, and pror 
dtic^ anomalous formations, th^t, being once iar 
torporated, can never be afterward difiniffcd or rci- 
formed. 

Of this kind arc the derivatives laigtb from ^Mjfj 
fitength itomfirMi^ darling from dear^ Breadth from 
^pad, from dry, droughty and fiom high, heigbtp 
ivhich Mikotij ih zeal for analc^, writes bigbtb: 
^id te exempta juvat /pints de plurihus tena ? R> 
change al} would be too much, and to change one Is 
oodiing. 

This uncertainty is moft frequent in the rowelst 
which are fo caprlcioufly pronounced, and fo differ- 
ently modifiai, by accident or affeft^riohj not only 
in every province, but in every mouth, that to them> 
as is well known to etymologifb, little regard is to be 
fhewn in the dedudion of one langu^e from another. 

Sucb defedts.are not errours in, ortho^ajdiy, but 
Jpots of barbarity imprefled fo deep in the EngUpt 
language, that criticifm can never wafii them- away : 
thefc, " therefore, mufl: be permitted to remain un- 
touched: but many words have likewife been altered 
by accident, or depraved by ignorance, as the pro- 
nunciation of the vulgar has been weakly ,fbBow«d j 
and fome ftill continue to be varioufly written,, as 
authors differ in their care or fkill ; of thcfe it was 
proper to enquire the true orthography, which I havo 
always confidcred as depending on their derivatiwi, 
and have therefore referred them to their ordinal 
kngu^es : thus I write enchant, encb^tment, en- 
(haitter, after the Frmcb, and incajttatim after the 
3 Ldtitii 
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iMtJii thus nlirt is chofen rather than ivtiref be- 
caufe it paiTed to us hot from die Latin integer, buc 
from the French entiar. 

Of many words it is difficult to fey whether they 
were immediately received from the Latin or the 
FreHcb, fince at the time when we had dominions in 
ProHce, we had Latitt fervice in our churches. It 
is, hawttver, my opinion, that the French general^ 
fupplied us I for we have few Latin words, among 
the cenns of domeftidt ufe, which arc not Frtttcb ;' 
but ijiany French, which are very remote from Latin.- 

Even in words of which the derivation is apparent 
I have been often obliged to fecrificc unifoimity to 
cutlom ; thus I write, in cocnpHance with a nundier- 
lels nu^omy, imv^ and imieigh, deceit and recent, 
fmcy and phantom ; Ibmetimcs the derivative varies 
from the primitive, as explain and explanation, repeat 
inArepetitim, 

Some combinations of Jetters having the fame 
power, «re wfed indifiercndy without any difcovcr- 
*ble reaftm of choice, as in cboak, choke ; Joap, Jtfpe j 
fevoel, fuil,- and many others ; which I have fome- 
times inlcFted twice, that thole who fearch ibr them 
under Mther form, may not fearch in vain. 

In examining the orthc^raphy of any doubtfid 
word, the mode of Ipelling by whicli it is inferted in 
die fo'ies of the di^ionary, is to be confidercd as 
diat CO which I give, perhaps not. often ralhly, the 
preference. I have left, in the examples, to every 
audior his own -practice unmplefted, that the reader 
may ballance fuffrages, and judge between us : but 
this quellion is not always to be determined by re- 
puted or by real learning ; ibme men, intent upon 
D 2 greater 
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greater things, have thought little on founds tad 
derivations -, fome, knowing in the ancient tongues, 
have neglefted thole in which our words arc com- 
monl/ to be fought. Thus Hammond vintcs /eciMe~ 
nejs for feafiblenejs-^ becaufe I fuppofe he imagined ic 
derived immediately from the Latin ; and fbme 
words, fuch as defendant., dependent ; dependancej 
dependence, vary their final fyllable, as one or another 
language is prelent to the writer. 

In this part of the work, where caprice has long 
wantoned without control, and vanity fought praife 
by petty reformation, I have endeavoured to pro- 
' ceed with a fcholar's reverence for antiquity, and a 
grammarian's regard to the genius of our tongue. I 
have attempted few alterations, and among thc& 
few, perhaps the greater part is from the modem to 
the ancient pra£Uce ; and I hope I may be allowed 
to recommend to thofe, whofe thoughts have been 
perhaps einployed too anxioufly on verbal fingula- 
■rirics, not to difturb, upon narrow views, or for 
minute propriety, the orthography of their fathom. 
It has been alTerced, that for the law to be known, is 
of more imporunce than to be right. Change, fays 
Hooker, is not made without inconvenience, even 
fix>m worfe to better. There is in conltancy and 
.ftd^ility a general and lafting advantage, which wiU 
always overbalance the flow improvements of gradual 
correftion. Much Icfs ought our written language 
to connply with the corruptions of oral utterance, or 
copy diat which every variation of time Or placp 
makes different from icfelf, and imitate thofe changes, 
which will again be changed, while imitation is en^ 
ployed in obferving them. 

This 
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This recommendation of fteadincfs and uniformity 
does not proceed from an opinion, that particular 
combinations of letters have much influence on hu- 
man happinefs ; or that truth' may not be fuccefsflil- 
ly taught by modes of IpcUii^ fenciftil and errone- 
ous : I am not yet fo lofl: in Icsicography^ as- to for- 
get that words are the daughters of earth, and that 
things are the Jons ef heaven. Language is only the: 
inftrument of fcience, and words are but the figns- 
of ideas : I wilb^ however, that the inftrument 
might be lefs apt to decay, and that figns might be 
permanent, like the things which they denote. 

In fctding the orthography, I have not wholly 
negleftcd the pronunciation, which I have direftcd, 
by printing an accent upon the acute or elevated fyl- 
lable. It will fometimes be found, that the accent 
is placed by the author quoted, on a different fyl- 
lable from that marked in the alphabetical feries ; it 
is then to be underftood, that cuftom has varied, or 
that the author has, in my opinion, pronounced 
wrong. Short diredions are fometimes given where 
the found of letters is irregular; and if they are 
Ibmetimes omitted, defe<ft in liich minute obler- 
vations will be more cafily excufcd, than fupef- 
fluity. 

In rfie invelHgation both of the orthography and 
fignification of words, their Etymology was neceflarily 
to be confidered, and they were therefore to be di- 
vided into primitives and derivatives. A primitive" 
ivord, is that which can be traced no further to any 
Englijh root; thus circum^eS, drcumveat, circian-. 
fiance, delude, ecncofue, and complicate, though com- 
pounds in the Latmt are to us primitives. Deriva- 
D 3 lives, 
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tivcs, are all thofe that can be referred w any word 
in Englijb of greater rimplicity. 

The derivatives I h»ve referred to their prinnitives, 
with an accuraq^ fonwdmes ncedleis ; for who does 
not fee that remotmejs comes from retnttet Ivvdj from 
lovti concavity from coHcave, and demonftratrve fronn 
dema^ate ? But diis grammatical exuberance the 
ichcme of my work did not allow me to reprefs. \% 
is of great importance, in examimng the general 
febrick of a langnage, to trace one word from ano- 
ther, by noting the ufual modes of derivation ancl 
inflexion ; and uniformity muft be preferved in 
fyflcmatical works, though fometimes at the expencc 
of particular propriety. 

Among Mher derivatives I have been carelld to 
infert and elucidate the anomabus plurals of noun& 
and preterites of verbs, which in the Teutonick dia- 
lers are very frequent, and, though familiar to thofe 
who have always ufed them, interrupt and embarrafs 
die learners of our language. 

The two languages from which our primitives haye 
been derived are the Roman and Teutmtfk: under 
the Roman I comprehend the Frehfb and provincial 
tongues; and under the Teutenkk rar^ the Saxen^ 
German, and all dieir kindred dialefts. Moft o( our 
polyfyllablcs arc Roman, and our words of one fyU 
iable are very often "Teutonick. 

In afligning the Roman original, it has perhaps 
foretimes happened that I have mentioned only the 
Latin, when the word was borrowed from the Frmb ; 
and confidering myfelf as employed only in the il- 
lufh^tioD of my own language, I have not been 
very careful p obfcrve whethia' the -Latin word bo 

pur« 
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pure or barbarous, or the Fremb elegant or ob- 
folcte. 

For the Taitmiek etymolt^es I am ccMSioQOttly in- 
debted to Jimus and Skinner, the only naones which 
I have forbom to quote when I a^ed their books j 
.Dot that I might appropriate their labours or ufurp 
their honours, but that I might fparc a perpetual re- 
petition by one general acknowledgment. Of thefe, 
whom I ought not to mention but with the reve- 
rence due to inllru£tors and benefactors, Junius sp~ 
pears to have excelled in extent of learning, and 
$ki7mer in reftitude of underftanding. Junius was 
accurately ikilled io all the northern languages. Skin- 
ner probably examined the ancient and remoter dia- 
lers only by occafional infpcftion into diftionarics ; 
but the learning of Junius is often of no other ufe 
than to fliew him a track by which he may deviate 
fit>m his purpoie, to which Sksmer always prelles for- 
ward by the ftiorteft way. Skinner is often ignorant, 
but never ridiculous : Junius is always fiill of know- 
ledge ; but his variety diftrafts his judgment, and 
his learning is very frequently difgraced by his ab- 
furdities. 

The votaries of the northern mufes will not per- 
haps eafily reftrain their indignation, when they find 
the name q( Junius thus degraded by a difadvanta- 
geous comparifon ; but whatever reverence is due to 
his diligence, or his attainments, it can -be no cri- 
minal degree of cenforioufnefs to charge that etymo- 
logift with want of judgment, .who can ferioufly 
derive dream from dramas becaufe Ufe is a dramsy 
*nd a drama is a dream; and who declares with a 
lone of defiance, that no man can fail to derive 
D 4 mean 
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moM fivm ftnett moms, Jmgk or fe^try^ who (oo^ 

fiders that grief naturally loves to be abne *^. 

Our knowledge of the nort^rn literature is io 
fcanty, that, of words undoubtedly Tattmckj XhP 
original is not always to be foun4 in ajiy an(:ien( Ian-? 

* That I may not appear to ^ve fpoken too irrcTereDtly of 
Jumiu, I have here rabjmned a few IpeCiineai of hU etymcdo- 
gical extravagance. 

BAMiiHt rdigart, tx ianxe vit itrriUiria txigtrt, in txikum 
Pgtr*. G, heiaiir. It. iaaiJire, baaJi^iart. H. bqKiir. B. banr 
nen. &n medil fcriptores bannire dicebant. V- Spelm. in 
Bannum & in Banleuga. Qaoniam ver6 regiooam arbiamn 
limitet ardoii plernmq; moncibu3, aids fluminibiis, longis denic^ 
flexuolifqi angaftifiiiiiarum viarum am&aQibuj indudebantiir« 
fieri poteft id geaiu Umites hati ^ci ab eo quod Bmmwtw U B«ra1^ 
Tarentimi olint, ficati tradic Hefychius> vocabantur si Xefei a^i 
fi« \%mmX% sJlii) '* obliquic ac minime in rcAum tendeotes yist" 
Ac fbrtaiTe qnoqae hue facit quod Baiu;, eodem HeTychio tefle. 
dicebant if^ T^yyi/hit, montes aiduoi. 

EuPTY, emtie. vacuus, inams. A. S. j^mtij Neffw an finj 
ab ifii'v vel i^ila'ui. Vomo, evomo, vomita evacfto. Videtor 
interim etymologiam banc non obfcare linnarc codex Rulh. 
Mat. ni. 22. uhi antique fcripcum invenimoi jemoeteb btt 
enctis. :• Invenit cam vacantem." 

Hill, mns, (ellh, A. S. hyll. Qood videri poteft abfcilTam 
ex tuTitin vel , xoXwrl;. CoUis, tumului, locus ia piano editior. 

Hoin. jl. b. V, 8tl. tfi ii TIC Vfofwisiti nXta; cwwtM aaXifrq. 

Ubi anthori breviuro fcholiorura utihun exp. Ten-oi "s E^-oj itniat^ 

Nap, » lai* a %ap. Shrmirt, tw^trmifitrt. Cym. hepjnan. 
A. S. hnj^pan. Qijod poftremmn viden poteft defumptum ex 
nii^Ki,, i^cnritai, tenetute : nihil enim aeqne folet condliare 
fonmom, qnsm caliginofa profunda vio6di obfcuricas. 

Stauueker.. Balbo), blKfus. Goth, STAMMS. A. S. j-ta- 
ncp, fcamuru D. flam. B. ftameler. Su. ftamma. l&. ftamr. Sunt 
a ri/i^vKth vel r«fu^U*ti>> ninua loqitacitate aliqs ofieodere ; quoj 
iropcdit^ toquente* libendfljme garrire folcant; viA quM aliis 
umii ftinpcr Yideancnr, ebidi paiciffime loqnentcs. 
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guage; and I have diere&ire infertcd Dutch or Ger- 
fM» fubftitutes, which I confider not as nuH^al, 
but parallelj not as the parents, but liflrrs of the 

The words which are jcprcfented as thus related 
by defcent or cognation^ do not aXwzys agree in 
jenfe j for it is incident to words, as to their au- 
fhors, to degenerate from their anceftors, and to 
change thdr manners when th^ change their coun- 
try. It is fqiEcient in etymological enquiries, tf 
the fenfes of kindred wonis be found fuch as may 
eafily pafs into each other, or fuch as may both be 
referred to one general idea. 

The etymolf^, fo for as it is yet known, was 
caGIy found in the volumes where it is particularly 
and profeffedly dehvered j and, by proper attention 
to the rules of derivation, the orthc^r^phy was foon 
adjufted. BvE to celled the IFerds of our langu!^ 
was a taik of greater difficulty : the deficiency of 
^dionaries ^^as irmpediacely apparent ; and when 
they were exhaufted, what was yet wanting muft be; 
fot^t by fortuitous and unguided ^xcurfions into 
books, and gleaned ^ induftry fhould find, or 
chance fhould offer it, in the boundlefs chaos of a 
living fpeech. My fearch, however, has been eitho* 
ikilful or lucky i for I hayc much aygmented the 
vocabulary, 

As my depgn was a diftionary, common or apt 
pelladyp, I have omitted all words which have re- 
lation tQ proper nam$s ; fuch as Arum, SocintoM, 
Cahimjis, BmediSine, Mab.metm ; but have re- 
tained thofc ^ a more general nature, ^s Heathen, 

Of 
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Of t^c terms of art I have received fuch as could 
be found cither in books of fdence or technical 
di^onaries ; and have (^oi iniertjed, jrom ptiilo- 
fophical writers, words which are fupported perfji^ 
only by a fingfe authority, and which being not ad- 
mitted into general ufe> ftand yet as candidates or 
probationers, and muft depend for their adoption on 
the Cuffr»ge of fliturity. 

The words which our authors have introduced by 
dieir knowledge of foreign languages, or ignorance 
of their own, by vanity or wantonnefs, by compli- 
ance with fathion or luft of innovation, I have re- 
^ftered as they occurred, dimigh common^ only 
to canfure theni, and warn othens againft the folly 
of naturaliung ufelefsibreigners to the injury of the 
natives. 

I have not rcjeftcd any by def^n, merely becauft 
they were unneceffary or exuberant ; but have re- 
ceived thofc which by different writers have been 
differendy formed, as vjfeid, and vifcidity, vifcous, 
and vijcojity. 

Compounded <x double words I have fcldom 
noted, except when >they obtain a fignification dif- 
ferent from diat which the components have in their 
fimple ftate. Thus higbw^^mm, weodman, and 
berfecourferj require an explanation -, but of tbi^ke . 
or tgachdriver no notice was needed, becaufe the pri- 
mitives contain the meaning of the compounds. 

Words arbitrarily formed by a conftant and fctded 
analogy, like dimunitive adjectives in ijb, as greenifii 
hlmjh i adverbs io iy, as Jully^ openly ; fubftantivea 
in nefs, as viUnffSy faultinejs ; were left diligendy 
fought, and fomctimcs have been omitted, when I 

had 
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had no authority that invited me to infert dieini not 
that they are not genuine and r^jular o£&prings of 
E»glifi> rootSj but bccauie their relation to the primi- 
tive bcii^ always the lamti their fignificadon cannoc 
b? mtilaken. 

The verbal nouns in ing, fuch as the keephg of the 
(aJiUt the leading of the omyt are always neglefted, 
at placed only to iUuftrate the fcnfe of die verb, ex- 
cept when they fignify diings as well as aftions, and 
have therefcffe a plural numbn', as dwtUing, living i 
or have an abfolute and sbOxiA fignificationj ss 
altmringj paint^g, laatiing. 

The participles are likewifc omittrf, unlcf?, by 
iignifying rather habit or quality than aftion, they 
take the nature of adjedives ; as a thinking man, a ■ 
man of prudence; a pacing horfe, a horie that c^i 
pace ; thefe I have ventured to call participial adjic- 
thoes. But neither are thefe always infected, becaufc 
they are cmnmonly to be underftood» without any 
danger of miftake, by confulcing the verb. 

Obfolete words are admitted, when they are found 
in authors not obfolete, or when they have any .force 
or beauty that may deferve revival. 

As c<Mnpofition is one of the chief charafteriftidcs- 
of it lai^age, I have endeavoured to make fbme 
repqrati<Mi for the univerfal negligence of my prede- 
ceflbrs, by inferting great numbers of compounded 
wopds, as jnay be found under a/^w, /w^, ne^y nt^, 
fair, and many more. Thefe, numerous as they 
are, might be multifdied, but that ufe and curiofity 
we here fatisfied, and the frame of our language and 
Ipodes of our combination amply difcovered. 

Of 
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Of fome forms of compofiutm, fuch as that by- 
which re is prefixed to note repetition, and un to fig- 
nify contrariety or privation, all the examples cannot 
be accumulated, becaufc the ufe of thefe particles, if 
not wholly arbitrary, is fo little limited, that they are 
hourly affixed to new words as occafion requires, or is 
imagined to require them. 

There is another kind of compofidon more fre- 
quent in our language than perhaps in any other> 
from which arifes to foreigners the grcateft difficulty. 
We modify the fignification of many words by a 
Jiarticle fubjoined; as to come off, to efcape by a, 
fetch} t/y fall on, to attack; to fall off, to apoftatize ; 
to break off, to ftop abruptly; to bear out, to jultify ; 
to faU in, to comply } to grue over, to ceafe j to Jet. 
off, to cmbeUifh; xa fet in, xo begin a continual 
tenour ; to Jet out, to begin a courfe or journey ; k> 
take off, to copy; with innumerable exprelTions of 
the fame kind, of which fome appear wildly irre- 
gular, being fo far diftant from the fenfe of tfat 
fimple words, that no fagacity will be able to trace 
the fteps by which they arrived at the prefent ufe. 
Thefe 1 have noted'wiiJi ^cat care ; and though I 
cannot flatter myfelf that the collcflion is complete, 
1 believe I have fo far alTifted the ftudents of our 
language, that this kind of phraleology will be no 
longer infuperable i and the combinations of verbi 
and pardcles, by chance omitted, will be eatily ex- 
plained by comparifon with thofe that may be &und. 

■Many words yet ftand fupported only by the name 
of Bailey, Ain/wortb, Philips, or the contrafted Z)j5, 
for DiSlionaries fubjoined ; of thefe I am not alwayi 
certain that they are read in any book but the works 
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of lexicographers. Of foch I have omitEed many, 
becaufe I had never read them ; and many I have in- 
ferted, becanfe diey may perhaps cxift, though they 
have efcaped my notice : they are, however, to be 
yet cMifidercd as refting only upon the credit of 
fermer di^onaries. Others, nrhich I conGdercd as 
ulefi)], or know to be proper, though I could not at 
prefent fupport them by authorities, I have fuiFercd 
to ftand upon my own arteftauon, claiming the fame 
(wivilege with my predeceffors, of being fomcdmes 
credited without proof. 

The words, thos fdeded and difpofed, are gram- 
matically confidered ; they are referred to the differ- 
ent parts of ipeechi ttaced, when they are irre- 
gularly inflcfled, through their various termina- 
tions ; and illullrated by obfervations, not indeed o( 
great or ftrikii^ importance, feparatcly confidered^ 
but nece0ary to the elucidation of' our language, 
and hitherto n^leded or forgotten by Enj^ltflt gram- 
marians. 

That part of my work on which I expcft malig- 
nity moft fieiquendy to fatten, is the explanation -, in 
which I cannot hope to fatlsfy thofe, who are per- 
haps not inclined to be plcafed, fince I have not al- 
■yvays been abk to Jatisfy myfelf. To interpret a 
language by itfeU* is very difficult ; many words can- 
jiot be explained by fynonimes, becaufe the idea 
fignified by them has not more than one appellation ; 
41OT by paraphrafc, becaufe fmiple ideas cannot be 
defcribed. When the nature of things is unknown, 
or ^e notion unfettled and indefinite, and various 
4a various minds, the words by which fuch notions 
.are conveyed, or fuch things denoted, will be am? 
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biguous and perplexed. And fuch is the &te of 
hvpSeis lexicography, that not only darknefs, buc 
light> impedes and diibefies it ; things may be noc 
only too little, but too much known, to be hzppdy 
illxiftratcd. To explain, requires the ufc of tenns 
iefs abftrufe than dut which b to be cxpliuned, and 
Itich terms cannot always be found ; for as nothing 
can be proved but by fuj^fing fomediing intui- 
tively known, and evident without proof, fo nothing 
can be defined but by the ufe of w<wds too {^n co 
admit a definition. 

OtiiCT words there are, of which the foiie is too 
futile and evanefcoit to be Esod in a paraphrafe ; 
fiich Mt all thofc which are by the grammarians 
termed expletives, and, in dead languages, a^ fuf- 
ierod to pafe for empty founds, of no other ufe than 
to i^ a verfo, or to modulate a period, but w4iich 
are eafdy perceived in living tongues to have power 
and emphaHs, ilhtKigh it be fometim<fs fuch as no 
other form of eijqjreflion can convey. 

My labour has likewife been much increafed by a 
dafs of verbs too frequent in the Exglijb language, 
of wludi dve fignification is fo loofe and general, the 
vie fo vague and indeterminate, and the fenfes de- 
coded fo widely from the firft idea, ;that it is hard to 
trace diem through the maze of variadon, to catch 
them on the brink of utter inamty, to qrcumfcBUie 
them by anyllmitadons, or inteipret diem by any 
worch of diftiniEt and fettled mcaoii^t fuch are htoTt 
ireak, fomtf taft, fulh get, ghe, do, put, jet, go, 
run, wake, tt^, turn, throw. If of thefe the Whole 
power ffi not accurately delivered, it muft be rc.- 
tncmbered, that while pur language is yet livii^ 
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and Vuii^c by the caprice of every one that Ipeaki 
it, thefe words are hourly Ihifting their relations, 
and can no more be afcertained in a dictionary, than 
a grove, in the agitadon of a ftorm, can be aocu^ 
rately delineated ftY>m its pi^re in the water. 

The. particles are am<»^ alt nations applied widi 
fo great latitude diat they are not eafibly reducible 
undn* any regular fcheme of explicaticm : this dif- 
ficulty is not lefs, nor perhaps greater, in £ngU^ 
ihan^n other languages, I have laboured diem with 
diligence,. I bopewkh fuccels; fuch at leaft as can 
beeiipe£ted in a taft(, which no man> however katned 
or fiigicions, has yet been able to per&rm. 

Sonne wcmla there itc which I canna£ explain, be- 
cm&I do not undcx&md them; thefe might bars 
beea •mitttd very cfma with. little iflcoBfvenieiic^ 
bat I wwSd not fo f«- indu^ my vanity as to de- 
dine thiS' confelfiOn : for wh^n tuUy owns himfelf 
^norant whether lej^> in .the twelve t^les, Aieaiu 
a .fimtral : J^gi pr ,numrnii(g gsrmoiii and Ar^0tk 
doub^ whether ^J^f nit, w ^ Iliad, l^ifie« a mtde, or 
mdetter, I : may furely, without Ihame, leave fome 
obfcarides t» ha|^ier iaduftry, or ^t^re ii^oi^na* 
tion.^ I 

Thejigour of interjwetative lexicography requires 
xiatihe exphf^ioih ^<bt warti explained, JbeuU is 
^HWff rec^aeal; this I have always endeavouredj 
but c^d "**' alw^y^ attain. Words are feldom ex- 
a£tiy lynonymoHSj a, now term was not introduced, 
but becayfe die fonner was tbetlgtu inadoquste : 
Balnea, ' therefore, have often many ideas, but fev 
ideas have mat^ names* It was then neceflary to 
uJe the f>rtUHmKe word, for die deficiency of iiag^ 
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terms can very feldom be fupplied by circumlocu- 
tion ; nor is the inconvenience great of fuch muti- 
lated interpretations, bccaufe the fenfe may eafily be 
coilcftcd entire from the examples. 

In every word ofextcnfive ufc, it was requifite to 
mark the progrds of its meaning, and fhew by what 
gradations of intermediate fenfe it has pafled &onl 
its primitive to its remote and accidental iigmfica- 
tJOH} fo that every foregoing explanation fliould 
tend to that which ifollows, and the feries be r^fularly 
concatenated from the firft notion to the laft. 

This is fpecious, but not always practicable s 
kindred fenfes may be lb interwoven, that the per- 
plexity cannot be difentangled, nor any reafbti be 
aBlgned why one ffiould be ranged befcne the odm*. 
When the radical idea branches out into parallel 
ramifications, how can a confecutive feries be formed 
6f fcnies in their nature collateral ? The Ihades (^ 
meaning ibmetimes pafs imperceptibly into each 
other; fo that though on one fide they apparently 
difier, yet it is impoHible to mark the point of con- 
tact. Ideas of the fame race, though not exa£tly 
alike, are fometimes Co little difierent, that no words 
can exprefs the difTimilitude, though the mind eafily 
perceives it, when they are exhibited together ; and 
lixiKtimes there is fuch a confiifion of acceptatiiMs, 
rfiat difcemment is wearied, and diftin£Hon puzzled, 
and perfevenmce herfelf hurries to an end, by crowd- 
ing together what (he cannot feparate. 

Thefc complwnts of difficulty will, by thofe diat 
have never con(idered words beyond their popular 
ufc, be thought only the jwgon of a man willing to 
magnify his labours, and procure veneration to hia 
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ftudies by involution and obfcurity. But every art 
b obfcure to thoJe that have not learned it ; this un- 
certainty of terms, and commixture of ideas, is well 
known to thofe who have joined philofophy with 
grammar i and if I have not exprefled them very 
dearly, it muft be remembered that I am fpeaking 
of that which words are infufficient to explain. 

The original fenfe of words is often driven out of 
ufe by their metaphorical acceptations, yet muft be 
inferted for the fake of a regular origination. Thus 
I know not whether ardour is ufed for material beat^ 
or whether fagrant, in Englijh ever fignifies the 
feme with burning ; yet fuch arc the primitive ideas 
of thefe words, which are therefore fet firft, though 
without examples, that the figurative fenfes may be 
commodioufly deduced. 

Such is the exuberance of fignification which many 
words have obtained, that it was fcarcely poffible to 
colleift all their fenfes } fometimes the meaning of 
derivatives muft be fought in the mother term, and 
fometimes deficient explanations of the primitive 
may be fupplied in the train of derivation. In any 
cafe of doubt or difficulty, it will be always proper 
to examine all the words of the fame race j for fomc 
words are flightly paffcd over to avoid repetition, 
fomc admitted eafier and clearer explanation than 
others, and all will be better underftood, as they 
are confidered in greater variety of ftriidures and 
relations. 

All the interpretations of words are not written 
with the fame fkill, or the fame happinefs : things 
equally eafy in diemfelves, are not all equally eafy 
to , any fingle mind. Every writer of a long work 
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commits crrours, where there appears neither amU- 
guity to miflead, nor obfcurity to confound him ; 
and in a fearch like this, many felicities of expref- 
fion will be cafually overlooked, many convenient 
parallels will be forgotten, and many particulars will 
admit improvement from a mind utterly unequal to 
the whole performance. 

But many feeming faults are to be imputed rather 
to the nature of the undertaking, than the negli- 
^nce of the performer. Thus fome explanations 
are unavoidably reciprocal or circular, as binti, the 
/male of the flag ; flag, the male of the bind : fome- 
times eafier words are changed into harder, as burial 
into Jepidture or interment^ drier into deficcalive, 
dryntjs into Jiccity or aridity, fit into farexyjm j for 
die eafieft word, whatever it be, can never be tranf- 
lated into one more eafy. But eafinefs and difficulty 
are merely relative j and if the prefetit prevalence of 
our language fhould invite foreigners to this Dic^ 
tionary, many will be aflifted by thofe words which 
now feem only to increafe or produce obfcurity. 
For this rcafon I have endeavoured frequently to 
join a Teutonick and Reman interpretation, as to cheer, 
to gladden, or exbilarate, that every learner of Eng- 
Ufi} may be alTifted by his own tongue. 

TJie folution of all diificulties, and the liipply of 
all dete£l:s, mull be fought in the examples, fub- 
joined to the various fenfes of each word, and 
ranged according to the time of their authors. 

When I firft collefted thefe aurfiorities, I was 

defirOus that every quotation fliouW be ufcful to 

fome other end than the illuftraticm of a wordj I 

therefore extracted from philofophers principles of 

Ic iencej 
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fcience; from hiftorians remarkable fafts^ from 
diymifts complete proceffes; from divines ftriking 
exhoitarions; and frcjm poets beautiful dcfcriptions* 
Such is dpfign, while it is yet at a difttnce from 
execution. When the time called upcai me to 
range this accumulation of elegance and wifdom 
into an a^habetical fcrics, I foon difcovercd that 
the bulk of my rolumes would fright away the 
ftudent, and was forced to depart from my fchemft 
of including ^ that was j^eafu^ or ufefiil in En^^ 
literature, and reduce my tranfcripts very olten to 
clutters of wwds, in which fcarcely any meaning ta 
rctjuned; thus to the wearinefs erf" copying, I was 
condemned m add the vcKadon of expun^ng. Some 
pafia^s I liave yet fpared, which may relieve the 
labour of verbal fearches, and interfperfc With ver- 
dure and fejwers the dufty delarts of barren phy- 
Idogy. 

The examples, thus mutilated, arc no longer to 
be coofidered as conveying the fcntimcnts or doc- 
trine of their authors j the word for the fake of 
which they arc inferted, with dl its appendant 
claufes, has been carefully prefcrved; but it may 
fometimes happen, by hafty dctmncation, that the 
general tendency of the ientence may be changed : 
the divine may defcrt his tenets, w the philofopher 
his fyftem. 

Some of the examples have been taken from 
writers who were never mendoned as mafters of 
finance or models of flyle; but words rnuft be 
fbught where they are uf«l ; and in what pages, 
eminent for piwity, can terms of manufafture or 
agriculture be found ? Many quotations fcrve no 
E a Other 
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other purpofe than that of proving the bare cxiftence 
of words, and are therefore felefted with lefs fcrupu- 
loufnels than thofe which are to teach their ftrufturcs 
and relations. 

My purpofe was to admit no teftimony of living 
authors, that I might not be milled by partiality, 
and that none of my cotemporaries m%ht have rea- 
fon to complain ; nor have I departed from this re- 
ibludon, but when fome performance of uncommon 
excellence excited my veneration, when my memory 
Supplied me, from late books, with an example that 
was wanting, or when my heart, in the tendernels of 
friendfliip, folicited admiffion for a favourite name. 

So far have I been from any care to grace my 
pages' with modern decorations, that I have ftudi- 
oufly endeavoured to coUeft examples and authori- 
ties from the writers before the reftoration, whole 
works I regard as the wells of Englijh undefiled, as 
the pure fources of genuine dilution. Our language, 
for almofl: a century, has, by the concurrence of 
many caufes, been gradually departing from its 
original Teiitonick character, and deviating towards 
a Gallick ftrudure and phrafcology, from which it 
ought to be our endeavour to recal it, by making 
our ancient volumes the ground-work of ftyle, ad- 
mitting among the additions of later. times, only fuch 
as may fupply real deficiencies, fuch as are readily 
adopted by the genius of our tongue, and incorporate 
eafily with our native idioms. 

But as every language has a time of rudencfs ante- 
cedent to perfeftion, as well as of felfe refinement 
and dcclenfion, I have been cautious left my zeal 
fcr antiquity might drive me into times too remote, 
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and crowd my book with words now no longer an- 
derftood. I have fixed Sidney's -work for the boundary,- 
beyond which I make few excurfions. From the 
authors which rofe in the time of Elizabeth, a fpeech 
might be formed adequate to all the purpofes of ufe 
and elegance. If the langu^e of theology were ex- 
traced from Hooker and the tranflation of tlie Bible ; 
the terms of natural knowledge from Bacon; the 
phrafes of policy, war, and navigation from Raleigh; 
the dialeift of poetry and fiction from Spenjer and Sid- 
ney ; and the diction of common life from Shakespeare^ 
few ideas would be loft to mankind, forwantof£wgi^ 
words, in which they might be expreJTed. 

It is not fufficient that a word is found, unlefs it 
be fo combined as that its meaning is apparently de- 
termined by the tra£t and tenour of the fentence ; 
fuch paffages I have therefore chofen, and when it 
happened that any author gave a definition of a 
term, or fuch an explanation as is equivalent to a 
definition, I have placed his authority as a fupple- 
mcnt to my own, without regard to the chronological 
order, that is otherwife obferved. 

Some words, indeed ftand unfupported by any 
authority, but they are commonly derivative nouns 
or adverbs, formed from their primitives by regular 
and conttant analogy, or names of things feldom oc- 
curring in books, or words of which I have reafon 
to doubt the exiftence. 

There is more danger of cenfure from the multi- 
plicity than paucity of examples ; authorities will 
fometimes feem to have been accumulated without 
neceflity or ufe, and perhaps fome will be found, 
which might, without lofs, have beea omitted. 
E 3 But 
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But a work of chis kind is not hafHly to be chained 
with fuperflukies : thofe quotations, which to care- 
lefs or unfldlful perufers appear only to repeat the 
jame fenfe, will oftoi exhibit, to a more accurate 
examiner, diverlitics of fignification, or, at leaA*, 
afford diflferrnt ftades of the fame meaning: one 
will (hew the word applied to pcrfons, another to 
things ; one will cxprefs an ill, another a good, and 
a third a neutral fenfe ; one will prove the expreflion 
genuine from an ancient author ; another will fliew 
k elegant from a modern : a doubtful authctf ity it 
corroborated by another of more credit j an ambigu- 
ous fentence is afcertained by a paflage clear and 
determinate i the word, how often foever repeated, 
appears with new aflbciates and in different combina- 
tions, and every quotation contributes fomethtng to 
the ftability or enlargenient of the language. 

When words are irfed equivocally, I receive them 
in either fenfe ; when they are metaphorical, I adopt 
diern in their primitive acceptation. 

I have fometimes, though rarely, yielded to tb« 
temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of fentiments, 
by fliewing how one author copied the dtou^ts and 
diftion of another: fuch quotations are indeed litde 
more than repetitions, which might juftly be cenfured, 
did they not gratify the mind, by affording a kind of 
iotelltftual biftory. 

The various fyntaftical ftru£turcs occurring in tb« 
examples have been carefijlly noKdj the licence or 
Diligence with, which many words have been 
hitherto ufed, has made our ftyle capricious and inr 
determinate j when the different combinations of the 
iamc word are exhibited together, the preference is 

readily 
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readily given to propriety, and I have often endc*- 
youred to direft the choice. 

Thus have I laboured by fetding the orth<^raphy, 
difplaying the analogy, regulating the ftru£lures> 
and afcertaining the fignification of EngHJb words, 
to perform aU the parts of a futhfiil iexiccgr^her : 
but I have not always executed my own fchcmcj or 
fatisfied my own expeftations. The work, what- 
ever proofs of diligence and attention it m»y csr 
hibit, is yit capable of many improvements : the 
orthography Which I recommend is ftill contrQverd+ 
blc i the etymology which I adopt is uncertain, aod 
perhaps fitquently errwieous; the explanations are 
fometimcs too much contrafttd, and fometimes too 
much diflbf^d, the figniBcations are diftinguifhed rather 
with fubtilty thaft Ikillj and the attention is harrafled 
with unneceffary minutcnefe. 

The examples are too often injudicioufly trun- 
cated, and perhaps fometimes, I hope very rarely, 
alleged in a miftaken fenfc ; for in making tlus cal<- 
ieftion ] trufted more to m«nory, than, in a ftate of 
difquietaad cmbarraffment, memory can contain,, and 
purpofed to fupply at the review what was left incom- 
plete in tlie firft tranfcription. 

Many terms appropriated to pafticukr oecupa-: 
tions> though neceffary and fignificant, are undoubt- 
edly omitted ; and of the words moft ftudioudy con- 
fidered and exemplified, many fenfes have efcapcd ob- 
fcrvation. 

Yet th«f« failures, however frequent, may admk 

extenuation aiid apology. To have attempted 

much is always laudable^ even when the cnterpriae 
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is above the ftrengch that undertakes it: To reft 
below his own aim is incident to every one whofe 
hncy is aftive, and whofc views are comprehenfive ; 
nor is any man fatisfied with himfelf becaufe he 
has done much, but becaufe he can conceive little. 
When firft I engaged in this work, I refolved to 
leave neither words nor things unexamined, and 
fleafed myfelf with a profpeA of the hours which I 
ihould revel away in feafts of literature, the obfcure 
recefies of northern learning which I fhould enter 
and ranfack, the treafures with which I cxpefted 
every fearch into thofe neglefted mines to reward 
my labour, and the triumph with which I Ihould 
difplay my acquifitions to mankind. When I had 
thus enquired into the ori^nal of words, I refolved 
to fhew likewifc my attention to things j to pierce 
deep into every fcience, to enquire the nature (rf 
every fubftance of which I inferted the name, to 
^imit every idea by a definition ftridtly logical, and 
exhibit every produftion of art or nature in an ac- 
curate defcription, that my book might be in place 
of all other dictionaries whether appellative or techni- 
cal. But theie Were the dreams of a poet doomed 
at laft to wake a lexicographer. 1 foon found that 
it is too late to look for inftruments, when the work 
calls for execution, and that whatever abilities I had 
brought to my tafk, with thofe I muft finally per- 
form it. To deliberate whenever I doubted, to en- 
quire whenever I was ignorant, would have pro- 
irafted the undertaking without end, and, perhaps, 
-without-much improvement; for I did not find by 
my firft experiments, that what I had not of my own 
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was cafily to be obtained: t faw that one enquiry 
only gave occafion to another, that book referred to 
book, that to fearch was not always to &id, and to 
(md was not always to be informed ; and that thus 
to purfue perfeiflion, was, like the firft inhabitants 
of Arcadia, to chafe the fun, which, when they had 
reached the hill where he fcemed to reft, was ftill 
beheld at the fame diftance fixtm them. 

I then contrafted my defign, determining to con- 
fide in myfelC and no longer to folicit auxiliaries, 
which produced more incumbrance than alliilance; 
by this I obtained at leaft one advantage, that 1 fet 
limits to my work, which would in time be ended, 
though not completed. 

Defpondency has never fo far prevailed as to de- 
prefs me to negligence j fome faults will at laft ap- 
pear to be the effefts of anxious diligence and per- 
fcvcring aftivity. The nice and fubtle ramifications 
of meaning were not eafily avoided by a mind intent 
upon accuracy, and convinced of the neceffityof dif- 
entangling combinations, and feparating fimilicudes. 
Many of the diftinftions which to common readers 
appear ufclefs and idle, will be found real and im- 
portant by men verfed in the fchool philofopdiy, 
without which no didionary can ever be accurately 
compiled, or (kilfully examined. 

Some fenfes however there zre, which, though 
not the fame, arc yet fo nearly allied, that they are 
often confounded. Moft men think indiltinftly, 
and therefore cannot fpeak with exaftnefs -, and con- 
fequently fome examples might be indifferently put 
to either fignification: this uncertainty is not. to be 
imputed- to_ me, who dp not fcirm, biit regifter the 
language ; 
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lai^;u^c ', who do not teach men how they iliouM 
think, but relate how they have hitherto cxpreflad 
t^tr thoughts. 

The impcrfeftfenfc of fome examples I lamented, 
but could not reiTtedy, and hope they win be com* 
penfated by innumerable paffages feleifted with pro- 
priety, and prderved with exadoe&i fome fhining 
with fparks of im^ination, and fome replete with trea- 
iiires of wifdom- 

The orthography and etymology, thot^ impcr- 
fcft, are not impcrfefb for want of care, but bccaufe 
care will not always be fuccefeful^ and rceollciajon or 
iufiaTHation come too late for ufe. 

That many terms of art and miuiu&fliure arc 
omitted, muft be frankly acknowledged i but for 
this defea I may boldly allege that it was unaroid* 
able : I could not vific cavirns to learn the miner's 
language, nor take a voyage co. perfeft my fkrll ia 
the dialeft of navigation, nor vifit the wairchoufee 
of merchams, and Ihops of artI6cers, to gain- the 
names of wares, tools and operations, of which n« 
mention is found in books; what fevtMjraUe acci- 
deat, or eafy enquiry brought within njy rcjich, has 
not been neglected; but it has been .a KopekfB 
laboKur to g^can up words, by courtii^ living JHiform- 
ation, and contefting with the fullenneis of otte, uid 
the rougjihefs of another. 

To furnifh the acadcmiciuis eitlh Cru/ea with 
words of this kind, a leries of qomedies called la 
Fieroy or the Fair, was profeflfedly wri^en by fi«o»- 
arsti; but I had no fuch aHiftant, arid therefore 
was content to want what they muft have wanted 
likewifcj had they nai bickily been fQ fuppHdd. 

Nor 
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Nor are all words which are not ftMjnd in the vo- 
cabulary, to be lamented as - omiiTions. Of the 
hbcmous and mercantile part of the people, the 
dl&ioQ is in a great meafure cafual and mutable j 
many of their terms are formed for fome temporary 
or local ccMivenience, and though current at cerciun 
times and places, are in others utterly unknown. 
This fugitive cant, which is always in a ftate trf" in- 
creafc or decay» cannot be regarded as any part of 
the durable materials of a language, and therefore 
muft be fiiffered to pcrilh with other things unworthy 
of prefcrvation. 

Care will Ibmetimes betray to the appearance of 
n^iigence. He that is catching opportunities which 
feMom occur, will fufFer thofe to pafs by unre- 
gaided, which he experts hourly to return 1 he that 
is fearchi!^ for rare and remote things, will hegiea 
thofe diat are obvious and familiar: thus many of 
the moft common aod curfory words have been ift- 
ferted with little illuftradon, becaufe in gathering the 
authijritaci, I fbrcbore to copy thofe which I thought 
likely to occvH- whenever they were wanted. It is re^ 
markable thai, in reviewii^ my collection, I found 
the word_^ uaexiimpiificd. 

Thus it haf^cna, that in things difficult there le 
danger from ignorance, and ih things cafy from 
confident.! the mind, afraid of greatnefs, and dif- 
dainfiil of littlencls, hailily withdraws hecfelf from 
painful fcarches, and pafles with fcornful rapidity 
cr»cr talks not adequate to ho" powers, fomttireice 
too iecure for caution, and ^am too anxtoiis for vi- 
gorous effort i fometimea idle in a plain path, and 
foni«uineG 
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fomctimes diftrafted in labyrinths, and diHipated by 
different intentions. 

A large work is difEcult becaufe it is 'large, even 
though all its parts might fingly be performed with 
facility; where there arc many things to be done, 
each mufl be allowed its Ihare of time and labour, 
in the proportion only which it bears to die whole ; 
nor can it be expefted, that the ftones which form the 
dome of a temple, fhould be fquared and poliflied like 
the diamond of a ring. 

Of the event of- this work, for which, having 
laboured it with fo much application, I cannot but 
liave fome degree of parental fondnefs, it is natural 
to form conjeitures. Thofe who have been per- 
foaded to think well of my defign, will require that 
it fhould fix our language, and put a flop to thofe 
alterations which time and chance have lutherto 
been fuffered to make in it withcnjt oppofition. 
With this confequence I will confcfs that I flattered 
myfelf for a while ; but now begin to fear that I 
have indulged expeftation which neither reaibn nor 
experience can jufl:ify. When we fee men grow old 
and die at a certain tm\t one after , another,, from ' 
century to century, we laugh at the elixir that pro- 
mifes to prolong life to a thoufand years ; and with 
equal juftice may the lexicographer be derided, who 
being able to produce no example of a nation that 
'has preferved their words and phrafes from mutabi- 
lity, Ihall imagine that his diftionary can embalm 
his language, and fecure it from corruption and decay, 
that it is in his power to change fublunary nature, and 
clear the world at once from folly, vanity, and affec^ 
tation. 

With 
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Widi this hope, however, academies have been 
inflituted, to guard the avenues of their languages, 
to retain 'fugitives, and repulfe intruders; but their 
vigilance and . antiquity have hitherto been vaini 
founds are too volatile and fubrile for legal rc- 
ftraints ; to enchain fyllables, and to lafli the wind, 
are equally the undertakings of pride, unwilling oa 
meafure its defires by its ftrength. The French lan- 
guage has vifibly changed under the infpedion of 
the academy } the ftyle of Amelefs tranflation of fa- 
ther Paul is obferved by Le Courayer to be un fea 
paffe i and no Italian will maintain, that the diftjon 
of any modem writer is not perceptibly diflercnt 
from that of Boc^ace, Macbiavel, or Caro. 

Total and fudden transformations of a language 
feldom happen ; conquefts and migrations are now 
very rare : but there are other caufes of change, 
which, though flow in their operation, and invifible 
in their prog^efs, are perhaps as much iuperior to 
human refifl^nce, as the revolutions of the fky, or 
intumefcence of the tide. Commerce, however ne- 
ceflary, however lucrative, as it depraves the man- 
ners, corrupts the language ; they that have fre- 
quent intercouife with ftrangers, to whom they en- 
deavour to accommodate themfelves, muft in lime 
Jearn a mingled dialeft, Uke the jargon which fcrves 
the traiEckers on the Mediterranean and hidian coalls. 
This will not always be conBned to the exchange, 
the warehoufc, or the port, but will be communi- 
cated by degrees to other ranks of the people, and 
be at laft incorporated with the current fpeech. 

There are likewife internal caufes equally forcible. 

The language mofl: likely to continue long without 

alteration, 
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aIteration> would be that of a nation rai&d t lictley 
and but i Uttle, above barbartEy, fecluded from 
(Irangers, and totally employed in prooiring the 
conyeniencies of Iifcj either without books, or, 
Ulte foms of the Mahometan countries, with very 
few : men thus bufied and unlearned, having only 
iuch words as common uie requires, would perhaps 
long continue to exprefs the fame notions by the 
fame fig^s. But no fuch conftancy can be expeifted 
in a people polifhed by arts, and clalTed by fubor- 
dinacion, where one part of the communiq' is foT- 
tained and accommodated by the labour of the other. 
Tliofe who have much leifure to think, will always 
be enlarging the ftock of ideas -, and every increaie 
of knowledge, whether real or fancied, will produce 
new WOTds, or combinations of words. When the 
mind is unchained from neceflity, it will range after 
convenience ; when it is left at large in the fields of 
^culation, it will fliift opinions j -as any cuftom is 
difufed, the words th^ expreffed it muft perilh with 
it; as any opinion grows popular, it will innovate 
^)eech in the Cime proportion as it alters prafticc. 

As by the cultivation of various fciences, a lan- 
guage is amplified, it will be more fumilhed with 
words deficdVed from their original fenfe ; the geo- 
metrician will talk of a courtier's zenith, or the 
eccentrick virtue of a wild hero, and the phyfician 
of fanguine expectations and f^egmatick delays. 
Copioulhefs of fpcech will give opportunities to ca- 
pricious choice, by which fomc words will be pre- 
ferred, and others degraded ; vicilHtudes of Albion 
will enforce the ufe of new, or extend the fignifica- 
tion of known terms. The tropes. <rf poetry will 
3 make 
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make hourly encroachments, »nd the metajAorical 
will become the current fenfe: pronunciation will 
be varied by levity or ignorance, and the pen mutt 
at length comply with the tongue } ilKterate writers 
will, at one time or other, by publick infatuation, 
rife into renown, who, not knowing the original 
import of words, will ufe them with colloquid 
Ucentioufnefs, confound diftinftion, and forget 
propriety. As politenefs increafcs, fome esprcT- 
fions will be confidered as too grofs and vulgar for 
the delicate, others as too formal and ceremonious 
for the gay and airy ; new phrafcs are therefore 
adopted, which muft, for the iame reafons, be in 
time dtfmiffed. Swifl, in his petty treatife on thtf 
EngUp language, allows that new words muft fi>me* 
limes be introduced, but propofes that none Ihould 
be Itiffered to become obfolete. But what makes 
a word obfolete, more than general agreement to 
forbear it ? and how fhall it be continued, when 
it conveys an ofFenfive idea, or recalled again into 
the mouths of mankind, when it has once become 
unfamiliar by difufc, and unpleafing by unfami- 
liarity ? 

There is another caufe of alteration more pre- 
valent than any other, which yet in the prefent ftatc 
of the wotH cannot be obviated. A mixture .of 
two languages will produce a third diftinit from 
both, and rfiey will always be mixed, where the 
cluef parts of education, and the moft conipicuou> 
accomplifliment, is (kill in ancient or in foreign 
tongues. He that has long cultivated another lan- 
guage, will find its words and combinations crowd 
upon his memory; and hafte and negligence, refine- 
ment 
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ment and afie^ation^ will obtrude borrowed terms 
and exotick expreffions. 

The great peft of fpeech is frequency of tranf- 
lation. No book was ever turned from one lan- 
guage into another, without imparting fomething 
of its native idiom ;, this is the mofl: mifchicvous 
and comprehenfive innovation; fingle words may 
enter by thoufands, and the fabrick of the tongue 
continue the fame ; but new phrafeology changes 
mueh at once; it alters not the fingle ftonesofthe 
building, but the order of the columns. If an 
academy ftiould be eflablifhed for the cultivation of 
our ftyle; which I, who can never wifh to fee de- 
pendence multiplied, hope the fpirit of Englijh li- 
berty wUl hinder or deftroy, let them, inftead of 
compiling grammars and diftionaries, endeavour, 
with all their influence, to ftop the licence of tranf- 
lators, whofe idlenefs and ignorance, if it be fufFered 
to proceed, will reduce us to babble a dialect of 
France. 

If the changes that wc fear be thus irrefiftible, 
what remains but to acquiefce with filence, as in 
the other infurmountable diflxefies of humanity ? It 
remains that we retard what we cannot repel, that 
we palliate what we cannot cure. Life may be 
lengthened by care, though death cannot be uld- 
mately defeated: tongues, like governments, have 
a natural tendency to degeneration ; we have long 
preferved our conftitudon, let us make fome ftrug- 
gles for our langus^. 

In hope of giving longevity to that which its own 

nature forbids to be immortal, I have devoted this 

book, the labour of years, to the honour of my 

country. 
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OHintry, that we may no longer yield the palm of 
philology, without a coneeft, to the nations of the 
continent. The chief gjory of every people arifes 
irom its authors : whether I IhaJl add any thing by 
my own writings to the reputation of EngUJh. litera- 
ture, muft be left to time : much of my life has been 
loft under the prefTures of difeafe i much has been 
trified away; and much has always been fpent in 
provifion for the day that was pafling over me ; but 
I (hall not think my employment ufelefs or ignoble, 
if by my afliftance foreign nations, and diftant ages, 
gain accefs to the propagators of knowledge, and 
underftand the teachers of truth j if my labours 
afford light to the repofitories of fcience, and add 
celebrity to Bafon, to l&ekcr, to MUton, and to 
Btrfle. 

When I am animated by this wifli, I look with 
pleafure on my book, however defeftive, and deliver 
it to the world with the fpirit of a man that has en- 
deavoured welL That it will immediately become 
popular I have not promifcd to myfelf: a few wild 
blunders, and rifible abfurdities, from which no 
work of llich. multiplicity was ever free, may for a 
time fumilh folly with laughter, and harden igno^ 
ranee in contempt ; but ufefiil difigence will at lafl 
prevail, and there never can be wanting fome who 
diftinguifh delcrt; who will conlider that no diiSion- 
ary of a living tongue ever can be perfeft, fince, 
while it is haftening to publication, fome words are 
budding, and fome falling -away ; that a whole life 
cannot be fpent upon fyntax and etymology, and 
that even a whole life would not be fufficient -, that 
he, whofe def^ includes whatever JanguE^e can 

Vol. II. F exprels. 
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exprefs, muft often Ipeak o( what be does not un- 
derftandi that a writer will fometimes be hurried 
by eageme^ to the end, and ibmetimes faint with 
wearineis under a 'tafk, which Sealiger compxT'es to 
the labours of the anvil and die mine ; that what ii 
obvious is not always known, uid what is known is 
hot always prtfentt that fudden fits of inadvert- 
ency will lurprile vigilance, Hight avocations will te- 
duce attention, and cafual eclipfes of the mind will 
darken learning ; and that the writer fliall often in 
Viiin trace his memory at the moment of need, for 
that which yefterday he knew with intuitive readinefs, 
and which will come uncalled into his thoughts to- 
morrow. 

In this work, when it Ihall be found that much is 
omitted, let it not be forgotten that much likewife 
is pcrfornied ; and though t*o book was ever fpared 
out of icndemels to the author, and the world is 
litrie foHcitous to know whmce proceeds die faults 
of that which it. condemns ; yet it may gratify cu- 
riofky to inform, it, that the Englifh DiSticnoTy was 
written with little affiflance of the learned, and with- 
out any patronage of the great; not in the foft ob- 
fcuriiies of retirement, or under the Iheher of aca- 
demick bowers, hut amidft inconvenience and dif^ 
traftion, in ficknefs and in forrow. It may reprefs 
the triumph of malignant criticifm to dbferve, that 
if our language is not here fiilly difplayed, I have 
only ^failed in an attempt which no human powers 
have hitherto completed. If the lexicons of ancient 
tongues, now immutably fixed, and comprized in 
a few volumes, be yet, after the toil offucccllive ages, 
inadequate and delufivc; if the aggregated !know- 
3 ledge. 
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ledge, and co-operating diligence of the Italian 
academicians, did not fecare them from the cenfure 
of Bern J if the embodied cridcks of France, when 
fifty years had been fpcnt upai their work, were 
obliged to change its oeconomy, and give their 
fecond edition another forra, I may furcly be con- 
tented without the praife of pcrfcftion, which, if I 
could obtain, in this gloom of folitudc, what would 
it • avail me ? I have protrafted my work till moft of 
thofe whom I spiked to pleaie have funk into the 
grave, and fliccefs and mifcarriage are empty founds : 
I therefore difm^ it w^th frigid tranquillity, having 
litde to fear or hope fixim cenfure or from praife. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

Printed in the Year 1756. 



WH E N the works of Sbakejpeare are, after fo 
many editions, agwn offered to the publick, 
it will doubtlcfs be inquired, why Sbakejpeart (lands 
in more need of critical ailiftance than any other of 
the Englijh writers, and what are the deBciencies of 
the late attempts, which another editor may hope to 
fupi^y ? 

The bufinef^ of him that republifhes an ancient 
l^ook is, to cotTcd what is corrupt, and to explain 
what is obfcure. To have a text corrupt in many 
places, and in nuny doubtful, is, among the au- 
thors that have written fince the ufc <£ types, al- 
moft peculiar to Sbakefpeare. Moft writers, by pub- 
lishing their own works, prevent all various read- 
ings, and preclude all conjectural criticifm. Books 
indeed are fometimes publifhed after the death of 
him who produced thcmj but they are better fc- 
. . cured 
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cured from corruption than thefe unfortunate coriipo- 
fitions. They fubfift in a finglc copy, written orrevifed 
by the author ; and the faults of the printed volume 
can be only faults of one defcent. 

But of the works of Sbakefpeare the condirion has 
been far different : he fold them, not to be printed, 
but to be played. They were immediately copied 
for the aftors, and multiplied by tranfcript after 
- tranfcript, vitiated by the blunders of the penman, 
or changed by the affeftation of the player ; perhaps 
enlarged to introduce a jeft, or mutilated to Ihorten 
the reprefentation ; and printed at laft without die 
concurrence of the author, without the corfent of 
the proprietor, from compilations made by chance 
or by ftealth out of the feparate parts written for the 
theatre; and thus thruft into the world furreptitioufly 
and halUiy, they fuffered another depravation from the 
ignorance and negligence of the printers, as every man 
who knows the ftate of the prefs in that age will rea- 
dily conceive. 

It is not ealy for invention to bring together fo 
many caufes concurring to vitiate the text. No 
other author ever gave up his works to fortiuie and 
time with fo little care : no books could be left in 
hands fo likely to injure them, as plays frequendy 
ad:cd, yet continued in manufoript: no other tran- 
fcribers were likely to be fo little qualified for their 
taflt as thofe who copied for the ftage, at a dme 
when the lower ranks of the people were univcrfally 
illiterate: no other editions were made from frag.- 
mtnts fo minutely broken, and fo fortuitouQy re- 
united J and in no other age was the art of prindng in 
fuch unlkilflil hands. ., 

F 3 Wldi 
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With die caufcs of corruption that make thfc rc- 
Ti&l of Sb^tjpear^s dramatick pieces neceflary, 
may be enumerated the caufes of obfcurlty, which 
may be partly imputed to his age, and partly to 
himfelf. 
■ When a writer outlives his conten^raries, and 
feihuns almoft the only unfoi^otcen name of a 
diftant time, he is neceffarily <ibfcure. Every age 
has its modes of fpcech, and its caft of thought j 
which, though eafily explained when there are many 
books to be compared with each odier, become 
fomedmes unintelli^ble, and always difficult, when 
there are no parallel paflages that may conduce to 
their illuftrauon. Sbakejpeare is the firft conii- 
derable author of fubhme or ^miliar dialc^e in 
our language. Of the books whidi he readj and 
from which he formed his ftyle, fbme perhaps have 
periflied, and the reft are ne^lefted. His imitations 
ere therefore unnoted, his allufions are undifco- 
vered, and many beauties, both of pleafantry and 
greatnefs, are loft with the objcfts to which they 
were united, as the figures vanifh when the canvas 
has decayed. 

It is the great excellence of Shake^eare, that he 
drew his fcencs from iiarure, and from life. He 
<:opied the manners of the world then pafling before 
him, and has more allufidns than other poets to the 
traditions and fuperftition of the vulgar; which 
muft therefore be traced before he can be under- 
ftood. 

He wrote at a time when our poetical language 

was yet unformed, when the meaning of our phrafes 

was yet in Quftuation, when words were adopted at 

pleafure 
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plcafure from the neighbouring languages, and while 
-the Saxon was ftiU vifibty mingled in our didion. 
The reader is therefore embarraffcd at once widi 
dea^ and widi foreign languages,, with obfokteocfs 
and innovation. In that age, as in all others, falhipn 
produced phraleology, which fucceeding fafhion fwept 
away before its meaning was generally known, or 
fufficiently authorifed ; and in that age, above ali 
others, experiments were made upcm our lai^guage, 
which diftorted its combinations, and diftuibed its uni- 
formity. 

If Shakejpeare has difficulties above other writers, 
it is to be imputed to the nature of his wojk, which 
required the ufe of the common colloquial languagp^ 
and confequendy admitted many phrafes allufivc, 
diltpdcal] and proverbial, flich as we Ipeak and hear 
tsttj hour without obftrving them ; and of which, 
being now familiar, we do not fufpeft that they can 
ever grow uncouth, or that, being now obviouSj they 
can ever feem remote. 

Thefe are the principal caufes of the obfcurity of 
Sbakejpeare ; to which might be added the fulnefs of 
idea, which might fometuues Toad his words with 
piore fentiment than they could conveniendy convey, 
and that rapidity of imagination which might hurry 
him to a fecond thought before he had fiilly ex- 
plained the firft. But my opinion is, that very few 
of his lines were difficult to his audience, and that 
he ufed fuch expreflions as were then common, though 
the paucity of contemporary writers makes them now 
feem peculiar. 

Authors are often praifed for ijijprovement, or 

blamed for innovation, with very litde juftice, by 

F 4 thofe 
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thofe who read few other books ofthefiime age. AdMfatt 
himfelf has been fo unfuccefsfiil in enumerating the 
words with which Milton has enriched our language, u 
perhaps not to have named one of which MiUon was 
the author ; and Bentley has yet more unhappily praifcd 
him as the introducer of thole eliflons into Engli/b 
poetry, which had been ufed from the firft cffays of ver- 
Itlicadon among us, and which Milton was indeed the 
laft that praAifed. 

Another impediment, not the leaft vezadous to 
the commentator, is the cxaftneG with which Sbake- 
^eare followed his authors. Inllead of dilating 
his thoughts into generalities, and expreffing in- 
cidents with poetical latitude, he often combines 
circumftances unncceflary to his man defign, only 
becaufe he happened to find them tf^ther. Such 
pallages can be illuftraced only by him who has read 
the fame ftory in the very book which Sb<dcejfeare con- 
fulted. 

He that undertakes an edition of Sbak^ari, has all 
thcfe difficulties to encounter, and all thcfe obftruSions 
to remove. 

The corruptions of the text wUl be correftcd by 
a careful collation of the oldcft copies, by which ic 
is hoped that many rcftorations may yet be made : at 
leaft it will be neceflary to colleft and note the va- 
riation as materials for future criticks ; for it very . 
often happens that a wro:^ reading has affinity to the 
right. 

In this part all the prcfent editions are apparently 

and intentionally defeftive. The criticks did not fo 

much as wiJh to feciliaa the labour of thofe that 

followed them. The feme books are flail to be 

compared } 
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compared ; the work that has been done, is to be 
done again; and no fingle edition will fupply the 
reader widi a text on which he can rely as the ixA 
copy of the works o[ Siake§>eare. 

The edition now propofed will at Icaft have this 
wirantage over others. It will eidiibit all the ob- 
fervable varieties of all the copies that csm be found j 
that, if the reader is not latisfied with the edirar's 
determination, he may have the means of choofing 
better for himfelf. 

Where all the bo<dts are evidendy vitiated, and 
collation can give no alljftance,' then begins the 
taik of critical lagacity : and fome changes may 
well be admitted in a text never fettled by the au- 
thor, and fo long expofed to caprice and ignor 
ranee. But nothing fhall be impofed, as in the 
Oxford edition, without notice of the alteration j 
nor fliall conjefture be wantonly or uoneceflarily 
indulged. 

It has been long found, that very fpecious emen- 
dations do not equally ftrike all minds with con- 
vi^on, nor even the fame mind at di^rent times j 
and therefore, though perhaps many alterations may 
be propofed as eligible, very few will be obtruded 
as certain. In a language To ux^ranunatical as the 
EngUfl), and fo licentious as that of SbahJpeariBy 
emendatory criq^ifm is always hazardous; nor can 
it be allowed to any man who is not particularly 
verfcd in the writings of that age, and" particularly 
ftudious of his author's diction. There is danger 
left peculiarities Ihould be miftakcn for corruptions* 
and paQages rgedrcd as unintelligible, which- a nar- 
row mind happens not to underftand. 

AU 
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AU the former criiicks bare been lb much cm- 
fAofcd on the correction of the text, Avt they iuvc 
not fufficicntly acttndcd to the elucidation of paf^ 
lages obfcured by accideu or time. The editoi 
will endeavoiir ta read the books which the avdior 
Fcad, CO trace his knowledge to its foinxci and 
compare his co^s with their originals. If in this 
part of his dcfign he hopes to atuin any d^^c of 
Superiority to his predeccfibrsi it muft be confidered, 
, that he has the advantage of their labours i that part 
(^ the work bdog already done, more care is na- 
Curally bcftowed on the other part; and that, to 
declare the truth, Mr. Rowe md Mr. Pepe were 
■very ignorant of the ancient Exglijb literature j Dr. 
ff^sriurtSM was detained by more important: ftudtes j 
and Mr. Theebaid, if &me be juft to his mennory, 
confidered learning only as an inftrument of gain, 
and made no further enquiry alter his author's 
meaning, when once he had notes fuificienc to em- 
beUifh his page with the expected decorations. 

With regard to obfolete or peculiar didion, th« 
editor may perhaps claim fome degree of confidence, 
having had more mouves to confider the whole ex- 
tent of our language than any other man &om its 
feft formadon. He hopes that, by comparing the 
works of Sbakefpeare with thofe of writers who 
lived at the fame time, -immediately preceded, fx 
immediately followed him, he fhall be able to afcer- 
tain his ambiguides, difentangte his intricacies, and 
recover the meaning of words now loft in the dark- 
nefs of antiquity. 

When therefore any obfcurity arifes from an al- 
lulion to fome other book, the paflage will be quot- 
ed. 
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«d. When the dtdtion Is cntan^cd, it will be cleared 
by a para{^alc or interprccatioD. When die fenfe 
is broken by the iui^reflion of pan of the fentimeat 
in pkafanDy or pafTion, the connexioh will be fup- 
pUed. When any forgotten cuftom is hinted, care 
will be taken to retriere and explain it. The meao- 
ti^ dfligned to doubUlil words will be fupported by 
the authorities of other writers, or by pivallel p^S^es 
oS SbtAt/peart hitnfelf. 

The obfervadon of faults and beauties is one cS 
die duties of an annotator, which fooK of Shaju- 
part's editors have attempted, and fome have tie> 
^e£ted. For this part of his talk, and for this only, 
was Mr. Pt^ eminently and indifputably qualified 1 
nor has Dr. iVarburton followed him with 1e(s ifi- 
l^encc or Ids fijccefs. But I have never obfrrved 
that mankind was much delighted or improved by 
their afterilks, commas, or double C(»nmas; of 
which the only efeft is, that they preclude the 
jJeafure of judging for ourfelves, teach the young 
and ignorant to decide without principles} defeat 
curiofity and difcemment, by leaving them lefs to 
difcover j and at laft Ihew the opirawi of the cri- 
nck, without the reafbns on which it was founded, 
and without affording any li^t by which it nuy be 
examined. 

The editor, though he may lefs delight his own 
vanity, will probably pleafe his reader more, \yf 
fiippofing him equally able with himfelf to judge of 
.beauties ^nd faults, which require no previous ac- 
quificion of remote knowledge. A dcfcripriwi .<£ 
the obvious fcenes of nature, a reprefentarion of 
general life, a fcntimcnt of rcflcftion or experience, 
a deduc- 
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A dedudton t}£ concluHve arguments, a jbrciblfi 
eruption of effervefcent paffion, arc to be confidered 
as proportionate to common apprehcnfion, unafliftcd 
by critical officiouCiefs ; lince, to convince dicm, 
nothing more is requilitc than acquaintance with 
the general ftate of the world, and thofe faculties 
which he muft almofl bring with him who would 
read Sbake^are. 

But when the beauty arifes from fbme adaptation 
of the fentimcnt to cuftoms wcmti out of ufe, to 
opinions not univerfilly prevalent, or to any acci- 
dental or minute particularity, which cannot be Sup- 
plied by common underftanding, or common ob- 
fcrvation, it is the duty of a commentator to lend 
his affiftance. 

The notice of beauties and faults thus limited, 
will make no diftinft part of the defign, being redu- 
dble to the explanarion of obfcurc paflkgcs. 

The editor does not however intend to preclude 
htmielf from the comparifon of Sbakejp€are'& fenti- 
ments or expreffion with thofe of ancient or modem 
authws, or from the diffday of any beauty not obvious 
to the ftudcnts of poetry ; for as he hopes to leave his 
author better underftood, "he wilhes likewife to pro- 
cure him more rational approbation. 

The former editors have affedtcd to flight their 
predeceffors : but in this edition all that is valuable 
will be adopted from every commentator, that po- 
fterity may confider it as including all the reft, and 
exhibiting whatever is hitherto known of the great 
Either of the EngHJb drama. 
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THAT pr^fes arc without reafon laviffied on 
the dead, and that the honours due only to 
excellence arc paid to antiquity, is a complaint 
likely to be always continued by thofe, who, being 
able to add nothing to truth, hope for eminence 
from the herefies of. paradox j or thofei who, being 
forced by difappointment upon confolatory ' expe- 
dients, are willing to hope from pofterity ■ what the 
prefcnt age refifes, and flatter themfelves that the 
regard, which is yet denied t>y «ivy, will be at laft 
bcftowcd by time. 

Antiquity, like every other quality that attrafts 
the notice of mankind, has undoubtedly votaries 
'that reverence it, not from reafon, but &om pre- 
judice. Some ftem to admire indifcriminatcly 
whatever has been long preferved, witholit cpn- 
fidering that time has fomedmes co-operated with 
chance ; ail perhaps are more willbg to honour 
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paft than prcfent excellence ; and the mind contem- 
plates genius rfirough the Qiades of age, as the eye 
fiirveys the fun through artificial opacity. The great 
contention of criticifm is to find the faults of the mo- 
derns, and the beauties of the ancients. While an 
author is yet living, we eftimate his powers by his 
worft performance i and when he is dead, we rate 
ihem by his beft. 

To works, however, of. which the excellence is 
not abfolute and definite, but .^adual and compara- 
tive ; to works not raifed upon principles demonftra- 
tivc and fcienrifick, but appealing wholly to ofafer- 
vation and e ic pc rience, no oth w «ft can be applied 
than length of duration and continuance of efteem. 
Wh^t mankind have Ipng pofleffed they have ofteq 
examined and compM^edj and If they perfift to value 
the poffeflion, it is becaufe frpquent comparifons 
have confirmed opinion in its fevour. As among 
the works of nature no .man can properly call a 
river deep, or a mountain high, without rfie know- 
ledge of roany mountains, arri many rivers.j fo, in 
the .produftions of gepius, nothing can be ftylqd 
CJiceUcnt tiUithas been compared with other works 
of the fame kind. Demonftratipn immediately dif- 
plays its power, and has nothing to hope or fear 
from the flux of years; but work^ tentative and 
experimental muft ..be eftimated by th^ir proportion 
to the gener^ aad cglle£tive ^ility of man, as it is 
difcpvered in a long fucccffion of endeavours. Of 
the firft balding that was raifed, it might be with 
ccrt^ioty determined that it was round' qr fquare^ 
bpt whether it was ^jacipus or lofty muft have been 
referred to thne. The Fytbagorean fcaie of numbers 

was 
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was at ODce dilcoTered to be perfect: ; but the pomv 
of Homer wc yet know not to tranfcend die commoa 
liinits of human uuelligmce, but by retnarking» 
dnt nation after D&tion, and century a&er centtnyi 
has been able to do little mote than enwlpofe bb 
incidents, new-name his chan^rs, and |MU'^>hra& 
his fentiments. 

The revCTcnce due to writings that have Jong fubr 
fifted artfes therefore not from any credulous oonfi- 
dencc in the fuperior wifdom of pa& ages, or g^ooniy 
perfuafion of ihe degen^acy of niankind, but b tho 
confequen<% of acknowledged and iodubttable pofi- 
tions, that what has been bngeft known has been 
mdl confidered* and what is mofi conTidennl' as bcft 
underftood. 

The .poet, of wbofe works I have undertaken the 
re^llcHi, may now begin to alTunie the digni^ of an 
ancioit, and daim the privilege of efbablilhed &me 
and .prefcriptTve veneration. He has 'long outlived 
his century, the term oonrwnonly fixed as 'the teft of 
literary merit. Whatever advantages he might ono« 
derive from perfonal aUulions, local cuftoms, or 
temporary opinions, have for many years bcenlf^j 
and every lopick of merriment, or motive of forrowi 
which the modes ^i artificial Jifc afforded him, now 
only obfcut« the fcenes which they ;once illuminacedj 
The cffeifcs <rf" favour mkI competition are at an 'cnd.j 
the tradition of .his friendfhips and hb eranicies has 
periflicd; his works fupport no opinion with argu- 
ments, nor fupply any fadkion with inveftives j they 
can neither indulge vanity, nor gratify, mal^ity; 
tnit are read without any other .ceafon than the de- 
fire of pleasure, and are therefore praifcd only a^ 
pkaTurc 
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plcafure is obtained ; yet, thus unalCfted by intereft 
or paffion, they have paft through variations of tafte 
and changes of manners, and, as they devolved from 
one generation to another, have received new honours 
Bt every tranfmiOion. 

But becaule human judgment, though it be gra- 
dually gaming upon certainty,' never becomes in^- 
lible; and approbation, though long continued, may 
yet be only the approbation of prejudice or &fhion s 
it is proper to inquire, by what peculiarities of ex- 
cellence Sbake/ptart has gained and kept the&vour 
of his countrymen. 

Nothing can plcafe many, and pleafe long, but 
jufi: reprefcntarions of general nature. Particular 
manners can be known to few, and therefore few 
only can jiidgc how nearly they are copied. The 
irregular combinations of fanciful invention ■ may 
ctelight awhile, by that novelty of which the com- 
mon fatiety of life ftnds us all in tjueft j but the 
jrfeifures of ^fudden wonder are foon esthaufted, and 
the miiid can only irpofe on the ftability of truth. 

Sbakt^are is, above all writers, at leaft above all 
modern writers, the poet of nature i die poet that 
}kM% up to his readers a faithful mirror of manners 
and of life. His. chara£bers are noj modified by the 
cuilorils of particular places, unpraftifed by the reft 
oftheworid; by the peculiarities of ftudies or pn>- 
fcflioos, which can operate but upon fmall numbers j 
or by the accidents of iranfient-fafliions or temporary 
opinions : they are the genuine progeny of common 
humanity, ftich as the world will always fupply, and 
ot^rvation will always find. His per^ns a6t and 
. ipeak by the inBoence of thofe general palBons and 
principles 
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principles by which all minds are agitated^ and the 
whole fyftem of life is condnued in motion. In the 
writings of other poets a character is too often an in- 
dividual; in thofe of Sbakefpeare it is commonly a 
Ipecies. 

It is from this wide extenfion of delign that fo 
much inftruftion is derived. It is this which fills 
the plays of Shakefpeare with praftical axioms and 
domeftick wifdom. It was faid of Eari^s, that 
every verie was a precept; and it may be faid 'of 
Shakeffesre^ that from his works may be coUefted a 
fyftem of civil and oeconomical prudence. Yet lus 
real power is not fliewn in the fplendor of particular 
paflages, but by die- progrefs of his feble, and die 
tenor of hi& dialogue ; and he that tries to recommend 
him by feleft quotations, ■wiU fucceed like the pedant 
in Hierocles, who, when he offered his houfe to falc^ 
carried a brick in his pocket as a fpecimen. 

It will not eafily be imagined how much Sbakt' 
Jpeare excels in ■ accommodating his fentiments to 
real life, but by comparing him with other authors. 
It was obferved of the ancient fchools of declamation, 
that the more diligently they were frequented, the 
more was the ftudent difqualiBed for the world, be< 
caufc he found. nothing there which he ftiould ever 
meet in any other place. The fame remark may 
be applied to every ftage but that of Shakefpeare. 
The theatre, when it is under any other diredion, 
is peopled by fuch charafters as were never feen, 
converfmg in a language which was never heard, 
upon topicks which will never arife in the commerce 
of maiJcind. But the dialogue of this author is 
often fo evidendy determined by the incident which 

Vol. II, G produces 
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produces it, and is purfued wkh to much eafe and 
Jdinplicity, that ,it Teems fcarcely to claim the merit 
of Edioiij biit to have been gleaned by diligent fe- 
legion out of common converfation, and common 
occurrences. 

Upon every other ftage the univerfal agent ts love, 
by whcde power all good and evil is diftributed, and 
every action quickened or retarded. To bring 3 
lover> a lady, and a rival into the faUe ; to entangle 
them in contradidory obligations, perplex thctn 
with oppofitions of intered, and haraTs them with 
violence of defires incon(Utcnt with each other; to 
make them meet in rapture, and part in agony; co 
fUl their mouths with hyperbolical joy and outrage- 
ous forrow i to diftrelii them as nothing human ever 
was diftrefled ; to deUver them as. nothing human 
ever was delivered; is the bufinefe of a modem 
dramatilt For this, probability is vblatcd, life is 
mifreprefented, and lai^uage is depraved. But 
love is only one of many paflions ; . and as it has no 
great influence upop the fum of life, it has little ope^ 
ration in the dramas of a poet, who caught his 
ideas from the living world, and exhibited only what 
he faw before him. He knew that any other paffion, 
as it was regular or exorbitant, was a caule of hap~ 
pinefs or calamity. 

Chara^ers thus ample and general were noc eafily 
difcriminated and preferved, yet perhaps no poet 
ever kept his perfonages more diltinft fiom each 
other. I will not iay with Pope, that every fpeech 
may be afligned to the proper ^>eaker, becaufe 
many fpeeches there are which have nothing charac- 
terillical ; but, perhaps, though fome may be 
3 ■ equally; 
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equally adapted to every perfon, it will be difficult eo 
find that any can be properly transferred from tht? 
prefirnt pofleffor to another claimant. The choice is 
right, when there is reajbn for choice. 

Other dramatifts can orily gain attennon by hyi 
perbolical or agg?^vaied charaftcrs, by febulous and 
uneitampled excellence or depravity, as the writers 
of barbarous romances invigora^ted the reader by a 
gUnt and a dwarf} and he chat ihould form lus ex- 
pectations of human affiirs from the play, or from 
the tale, would be equally deceived. Sbaie^ara 
has no heroes ; his fcenes are occupied only by men» 
who a£t md fpeak as the reader thinks that he Hiould 
hlmfelf have fpoken Or afted on the fame occafion ; 
even where th« agency 19 fupcmatural, the tta- 
logue is level with life. Other writtra difguife the 
moft natural paflions and molt frequent incidents; 
fo that he who contemplaces them in the hook will 
nM know them in the world : Sbakejfeare approE- 
m^es the remote, and femitiarlzeB the wonderful i 
the event which he reprefcnts will not happen, but, 
if it were polfibte* its efiedts would probably be fiich 
as he has affigned; and it may be faid, that he has 
not only fhcwn human nature as it afts in real exi- 
gences, but as it would be found in trials, to which ic 
cannot be expofed. 

This therefore b the praife of Sbaktjpeare, that his 
drama is the mirror of Ufe ; that he who has mazed 
his imagination, in foUowing the phantoms which 
other writeiis nufe up before him, may here be 
cured of his delirious ecftacies, by roading human 
fentiments in human language, by fcenes from 
irfuch a hermit may eftimate the tranfaftions of the 
; G 2 world. 
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world, and a confeffor predict the progrefs of the 
pafTions. 

His adherence to general nature has cxpofed him 
to the cenfure of criticks, who form their judgments 
upon narrower principles. Demis and Rymer think 
his Romans not fufficiently Roman -, and Voltaire cen- 
fures his kings. as not completely royal. Demis is 
offended, that Menenius, a fenator of Rome, ftiould 
play the buffoon} and Voltaire perhaps thinks de- 
cency violated when the Danifl} ufurpcr is repre- 
frntcd as a drunkard. But Sb&kejpare always makes 
nature predominate over accident j and, if he pre- 
ferves the eflential charafter, is not very carefiil of 
diftinftions fuperinduccd arid adventitious. His 
ftory requires Romans ' or kings, but he thinks only 
on men. He knew diat Rome, like every other city, 
had men. of all difpofitions ; and wanting a buffoon, 
he went into the fenatc-houfc for that which the 
fenate-houfe would certainly have afforded him. 
He was inclined to fliew. an ufurper and a mur- 
derer not only odioiis, but dcfpicable ; he therefore 
added dninkennefs to his other qualities, knowing that 
kings love wine like other men, and that wine exerts 
its natural power ujx)n kings. Thefe are the petty 
cavils of petty minds j a poet overlooks the cafual 
dilHnftion of country and condition, as a painter, fa- 
tisfied with the figure,, neglefts the drapery. 

The cenfure which he has incurred by mixing co- 
mick and tragick fcenes, as it extends -to all his works,' 
defervcs more confideration. Let the -feft be firft 
ftated, and then examined. 

Shakefpeare'i plays are not in the rigorous and cri- 
tical fenfe either tragedies or comedies, but compo- 

fition^ 
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fitions of a diftin<5t kindj exhibiting the real ftate of 
.Jublunary nature, which partakes of good and evil, 
joy and forrow, mingled with endlefs variety of pro- 
portion and innumerable modes of combination ; and 
_exprefling the courfe of the world, in which the lofs 
of one is the gain of another; in which, at the fame 
time, the reveller is hafting to his wine, and the 
mourner burying his friend -, in which the malignity 
of one is fometimes defeated by the frolick of another; 
and many mifchiefs and many benefits are done and 
hindered without dcfign. 

Out of this chaos of mingled purpofes and 
cafualties the ancient poets, according to the laws 
which cuftom had prefcribedj felefted fome the 
crimes of men, and fome their abfurdities; fome 
the momentous viciflitudes of life, and fome the 
lighter occurrences; fome the terrors of diftrefs, 
and fome the gaieties of profperity. Thus rofe the 
two modes of imitation, known by the names of 
tragedy and comedy, compofitions intended to promote 
.different ends by contrary means, and confidered as 
fo little allied, that I do not recolieift among the 
Greeks or Rottfons a fingle writer who attempted 
both. 

Sbakejpeare has united the powers of exciting 
laughter and forrow not only in one mind, but in 
.one compofition. Almoft all his plays are divided 
between lerious and ludicrous characters, and. In 
. the fucceflive evolutions of the defign, fometimes pro- 
duce feriouJhels and ibrrow, a(id fometimes levity and 
laughter. 

That this is a praifticc contrary to the rules of 

criticifm will be readily allqiyed ; but thecQ is always 
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ati appeal open from criticifm to nature. The end 
of writing is to inftruft; the end of poeoy is to in- 
ftruft by pleafing. That the iningled drama may 
convey all the inftruftion of tragedy or comedy can- 
not be denied, becaufe it includes both in its alterna- 
tions of exhibition, and approaches nearer than 
cither to the appearance of life, by fhewing how great 
machinations and (lender defigns may promots or 
obviate one another, and the hi^ and the low co- 
operate in the general iyftem by unavoidable e»iK:»- 
tcnadon. 

It is objei^ed, thaE by this change of f^nes ^ 
paflions are interrupted in their prc^efljwij ao^ 
' riiat the principal event, being not advanced by a, 
due gradation of preparatory incidents, wants at laft 
•the power to move, which conftitutes the perftflion 
of dramatick poetry. This reafoning is fo fpccioue, 
that it is received as true even by thofe who in daily 
experience feel it to be falfe. The interchanges of 
mingled fcenes fcldom fail to produce the intended 
^ciflitudcs of paffion. Fiftion cannot move fo much, 
but that the attention may be eafily transferred j and 
though it muft he allowed that pleafing melancholy 
be fometimcs interrupted by unwclco_me levity, yet let 
it be confidered likewife, that melancholy is often not 
pleafing, and that the difturbance of one man may bo 
the relief of another ; that different auditors have difr 
ferent habitudes j and that, upon the whole, all plea- 
fiire confifts in variety. 

The players, who in their editic«i divided our au- 
thor's works into comedies, hiftorics, and tragedies, 
feem not to have diftinguifhed the three kinds by any 
very cxaft or definite ideas. 

An 
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An aftion which ended happily to the principal per- 
Ibns, however ferious or diftrefeful through its inter- 
mediate incidents, in thrir opinion conffituted a co- 
medy. This idea of a comedy continued long amongft 
us ; and plays were writteoj which, by changing the 
cataftrophe, were tragedies to-day, and comedies to- 
morrow. 

Tragedy was not in thofe times a poem of more 
general dignity or elevation than comedy ; it required 
only a calamitous conclufion, with which the common 
criticifm of that i^c was fatisfied, whatever lighter 
pleafure it affiirded in its progrefs. 

Hiftory was a feries of aftions, with no other than 
chronological fucccflion, independent on each other, 
and without any tendency to introduce or regulate the 
conclufion. It is not always very nicely diftinguifhed 
from tragedy. There is not much nearer approach 
to unity of aftion in the tragedy oi Antony and Ckepatra, 
than in the hiftory of Richard the Second. But a hiftory 
might be continued through many plays j' as it had no 
plan, it had no limits. 

Through all thefe denominations of the drama, 
Shakeffeare'% mode of compofition is the fame j an 
interchange of ferioufnefs and merriment, by which 
the mind is foftened at one tnne, and exhilarated at 
another. But whatever be his purpofe, whether to 
gladden or deprefs, or to conduft the ftory, without 
vehemence or emotion, through trafts of eafy and 
familiar dialogue, he never fails to attain his pur- 
pofe; as he commands us, we laugh or mourn, or 
fit filent with quiet cxpedadon, in trwiquillity without 
indifference. 

G 4 When 
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When Sbaie^eare's plan is underftocMd, moft of 
the cridcifms of Rymer and Voltaire vanifli away. 
.The play of Hamlet is opened, without impropriety, 
by two centinelsi lago bellows aC Brabantio's window> 
without injury to the fcheme of the play, though in 
terms which a modern audience would not eafily en- 
dure i the character of Polenius is feafonable and ufe- 
.ful; and the grave-diggers thcmfelves maybe heard 
with applaufe. 

Sbakeffeare engaged in dramatick poetry with the 
world open before him; the rules of the ancients 
were yet known to few j the publick judgment was 
.unformed; he had no example of fuch feme as might 
force him upon imitation, nor criricks of fuch au- 
thority as might reftrain his extravagance: he there- 
fore indulged his natural difpofition ; zaA his difpofi- 
tion, as Rymer has remarked, led him to comedy. 
In tragedy he often writes, with great appearance of 
toil and ftudy, what is written at lafl; with litde fe- . 
licity ; but, in his comick fcenes, he fccms to pro- 
duce, without labour, what no labour can improve. 
In tragedy he is always ftruggling after fome occafioii 
to be comick ; but in comedy he feems to repofe, ox 
to luxuriate, as in a mode of, thinking congenial to his 
nature. In his tragick fcenes there is always fome- 
tliing wanting, but his comedy often furpaffes expec- 
tation or defire. His comedy pleafes by the thoughts 
and the langu^, and his tr^edy for the greater part 
by incident and adion. His tragedy feems to be fkill, 
his comedy to be inftinft. 

The force of his comick fcenes has fuffered IJtdc 
diminution from the changes made by a century and 
8 hal^ in manners or in wo/ds. As his perfonages 

aft 
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a£t upon principles artfing from genuine paOion, 
veiy little modified by particular forms, their {^ea- 
fures and vexations are communicable to all dmes 
and to all places -, they are natural, and therefore 
durable : the advetitinous peculiarities of perfbnal 
habits are only fuperficial dyes, Jiright and pleaGng 
for a Jitde while, yet foon fading to a dim dnft, 
. without any remains of former luflre j but the dif- 
criminations of true palTion are the colours of na< 
.ture: they pervade the whole mafs, and can only 
pcrilh with the body that exhibits them. The ac- 
cidental compofitions of heterogeneous modes are 
.diflplved by the chance which combined them; but 
the uniform fimplicity of primitive qualities neither 
admits increafe, nor fuflers decay. The fand heaped 
by one flood is fcattered by another, but the rock 
always continues in its place. The ftream of tim^ 
which is continually walhing the diflbluble fabricks 
pf other poets, paJTes without injury by the adamant 
f}( Sbake^are. 

If there be, what I believe there is, in every na- 
tion, a ftyle which never becomes obfolete, a certain 
mode of phrafeology fo confonant and congenial to 
the analogy and principles of its refpedtive language, 
as to reaiaih fettled and unaltered ; this flyle is pro- 
bably to be fought in the common intercourfe of life, 
among thofe who {pesk only to be iinderftood, with- 
out ambition of elegance. The polite are always 
catching mpdilh innovationsi and the learned depart 
from eftabhihed, forms of fpeecji, \n hope of finding 
or making better; thofe who wUh for diftinftion 
^rfake the vulgar, when the. vulgar is right; but 
there is a conYerffitioQ above ^ilhe&, and below 

refinc- 
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refinement, where prt^ricty refides, and where this 
poet fcems to have gathered his comkk dialogue. 
He is therefore more agreeable to the ears of the 
prdent age than any other authcw equally remote, 
and among his other excellences deferves to be 
ftudied as one of the original mailers of our lan- 
guage. 

Thefe obfervations are to be confidcred not as un- 
exceptionably conftant, but as containing general 
and predominant truth. ShtAeJpeare'% familiar dia- 
logue is affirmed to be fmooth and clear, yet not 
wholly without ru^edncfs or difficulty j as a coun- 
try may be eminently fruitfol, though it has fpots 
unfit for cultivation: his charaftcrs are prufed as 
natural, though their fentimaits arc fometimes (weed, 
and their aftions improb^Ie j as the earth upon the 
whole is fpherical, though its furface is varied with 
protuberances and cavities. 

Sbakefpeare-v'ah his excellencies has likewife faults, 
and faults fufficient to obfcure and overwhelm any 
other merit. I Ihall fhcw them in the proportion in 
which they appear to mcj without envious malignity 
or fuperftitious veneration. No queftion can be more 
innocenriy difcoffed riian a dead poet's prctenfions vo 
renown ; and litrie regard is due to that bigotry 
which fets candour higher than truth. 

His firft defeft is that to wluch may be imptrted 
moft of die evil in books or in men. He facrifices 
virtue to convenience, and is fo modi more carefiil 
to pleafe than to inftruft, that he fcems to write 
without any moral purpofc. From hb writings in- 
deed a fyftem of focial duty may be felefted, for he 
thM thinks reafonably muft think morally j bxrt his 
precepts 
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precepts and axioms drop cafualty from him ; he 
malces no juft diftribution of good or evil, ncn* is al- 
ways carefiil to ihew in the virtuous a difapprobadon 
of the wicked; he carries his perfons indifferently 
through n^t and wrong, and at the clofe difmifits 
them wirfiout further care, and leaves their examj^es 
Co cerate by chance. This fault the barbarity of 
his age cannot extenuate ; for it is always a writer's 
duty n> make the wodd better, and juftice is a virtue 
independent on time or pUce. 

The plots are often fo loofely formed, that a very 
fli^t confideration may improve them, and lb cate>- 
kTsly purlijed, that he feems not always fully to com- 
prehend his own defign. He omitt opportunities of 
inftni^ing or delighting, which the train of his ftoiy 
feems to ftM-ce upon him, and apparently rejefts thofc 
exlubitions which would be more afiefting, for the 
fake of thofe which are more eafy. 

It may be oUerved, i^iat in many of his [^ys die 
latter part is evklendy n^ledted. When he found 
himfelf near the end ^ his work, and in view of hi> 
reward, he (hortened the labour n> fnacch the prafk. 
He therefore remits his efforts where he ihoukl moft 
Tigoroxifly exert them, and his cataftophc is impni- 
bd>ly produced or imperfeftly reprefented. 

He had no regard to diftindlrion of time or place, 
but gives to one age or nation, without fcruple, ths 
cuftoms, inftitutions, and opinions of another, at 
the ^tpeoce not (»ily of likelihood, but orpojlil»- 
lity. Thefe &ults Pope has endeavoured, with more 
9cal than judgment, to transfer to his imagined in- 
terpolators. We need not wonder to find HeUO- 
quoting Ar^etie, when we fee the loves frf" Tbefnts 

azid 
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■and Hippclyta combinal- with the, gothick mytho- 
logy of fairies. Sbakefpeare, indeed, was not the 
only violator of chronology, for in the fame age 
Suhey, who wanted not the advantages of learning, 
has, in his Arcadia, confounded the paftoral with 
the feudal times, the days of innocence, quiet, and 
lecurity, with thofe of turbulence, violence, and ad- 
venture. 

In his comick fcenes he is feldom very fuccefsfol, 
when he engages his charafters in reciprocations of 
fmartnefs and contefts of farcafm} their jefb are 
.commonly grofs, and their pleafantry licentious i 
neither his gentlemen nor his ladies have much deli- 
cacy, nor are fufficiently dJAinguilhed from his 
clowns by any appearance of refined manners. 
Whether he rcprefented the real converfation of his 
time is not eafy to determine : the reign of EHzahetb 
is commonly fuppofed to have been a time of ftateli- 
nefs, formality, and referve ; yet perhaps the relaxa- 
tions of that feverity were not very elegant. There 
,muft, however, have, been always fome modes of 
.gaiety preferable to others, and a writer ought to chufe 
:thebeft. 

In tragedy his performance feetns conftantly to be 
worfe, as his labour is more. The effufions of paf- 
fion, which exigence forces out, arc for the moft 
part (Irilui^ and energedck; but whenever he folicits 
his invention, or fb-ains his faculties, the oi5pring of 
his throes is tumour, meannefs, tedioulhcls, and obr 
fcurity. 

In narration he affefts a difproportionate pomp of 
■ iftion, and a wearifome train of circumlocution, 
and tells the jncldent imperfedly in many words, 

which 
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which might have been more plainly delivered in few. 
Narration in dramarick poetry is naturally tedious, as 
it is unanimated and inaftive, and obftrufts the pro- 
grefs of the aftion j it fhould Aercforc always be ra- 
pid, and enlivened by frequent interruption. Sbakt' 
Jpeare found it an incumbrance, and inftead of lighten- 
ing it by brevity, endeavoured to recommend it bjr 
dignity and fplendor. 

His declamations or fet ipeeches are comnionly 
cold and weak, for his power was the power of na- 
ture; when he endeavoured, like other tragick wri- 
ters, to catch opportunities of amplificati<Hi, and in- 
ftead of inquiring what the occafion demanded, to 
fhew how much his ftorcs of knowledge could fup-' 
ply, he feldom cfcapcs widiout the pity or refentment 
of his reader. 

It is incident to him to be now and then entangled 
• with an unwieldy fentiment, which he cannot well' 
exprcls, and will not rejeft j he ftru^les with it a 
while, and, if it continues ftubbom, comprifes it in 
words fijch as occur, and leaves it to be difentangled 
and evolved by thofe who have more leifure to bcftow 
upon it. 

Not that always where the language is intricate 
the thought is fubtle, or the - image always great 
where the line is bulky ; the equality of words to 
things is very often neglcfted, and trivial fenriments 
and vulgar ideas difappoinc the attention, to which 
they are recommended by fonorous epithets and 
fwelling figures. 

But the admirers of this great poet have moft rea- 
fon to complain when he approaches ijeareft to his_ 
Kgheft exccUeiice, and fccms folly refolved to fink 

them 
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them in dqcftion, and mollify them with tender 
emotions by the fail of grcatnefc, the danger of in- 
nocence, or the crofles of love. What he does bcft, 
he foon ceafes to do. He is not foft and pathetlck 
vtthovt fome idle conceit, or contemptible equivo- 
cation. " He no fooner begjns to move, than he 
eounterafts himfelf j and ttrror and pity, as they are 
rifing in the mind, are checked and blafted by fud- 
^n frigidity. 

A qiiibblc is to Siai^eart, whft luminous va- 
pours are to the traveller : he follows it at all adven- 
tures J it is fute to le^d him out of his way, and 
fcre to engulf him m the mire. It has fome malig- 
nant po>rer over his mind, and its ^tfcinadons are 
jfTefiftible. Whatever be the dignity or profiindity 
of lus difquifition, whether he be enlai^ing know- 
fedge or Mialtiiig »ffe^oi)^ vhether he be amu&ng 
attention with incidents, or enchainii^ it in fulpenfe* 
let buz a quibble fpriRg yp before him. and he leaves 
bis work unBniAied. A quibble is tl^e golden apple 
far which he will always turn afide from his career, 
or tloop from his elevaopij. A quibble, poor and 
barren as it is, gave him fuch delight, that he was 
eoBtent to purchafc it, by di^ ficrifice of reafon, 
ffopnctjf afid truth. A qujbble was to him the 
btal CUopatra for which h^ lofi the world, and was 
content to lofe ic 

It will be thought ftpange, that, in enumeraring 
d»e, defeat of this writer, I J>ave not yet mentioned 
his negletft of the unities; his violation of thofe laws 
which have been inilituted and eftabliihed by the 
joint auUwrity of poets and critick^ 
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For his otiwr deviations from the »rt of wnting, 
I rtGg^ him Co critical jultice, without making any 
wher demand in his fivout, than that which muft 
be indulged to all human excellence ; that his vir- 
tues be rated with his fulinga: but, &om the cen- 
fore which this irregularity may bring upon hinv I 
fliilji, vidi due reverence to that karmng which I 
muft oppofe, adventure to try how I can de&od 
him- 

His hiftorics, bong neither tragedies nor cocnc* 
dies, are not fubjeft to any of their taws > nodiing 
more is necef&ry to all the praife which they expe^ 
dian that the changes of adion be lb [»'epared as to 
be underftoodi that the incidents be various ud 
afiet^ng. and the chanters conMentj natural* and 
diftin^ No other unity is intended, and thereforet 
none is to be IcnighL t 

In his other works he has well enough preferved! 
the unity of a&ioa. He has not> indeed, an in- 
trigue r^ularly perplexed and regularly unravelled r 
he does not endeavour to hide his defign only tO' 
difcovet it, &r this is feldom the order of real evemt^- 
and Sbak^ettri is the poet oi nature : but his ^axr. 
has commoBiy, what ArifiotU requirci, a beginning* 
a middle^ uid an endj one event Is concatei^oted' 
with another, and the conclufiqn follows by eaiy' 
confequcDcc. There are perhaps fane iiKidenw 
that might be fpared, as b other poets titere is much 
talk that only iiUs up time upon the llage ; but die 
general fylitem makes gradual advances, and the «n^ 
of the play is the end of expefbtton. 

To the unities of time and place Iw has ^e«wi no. 
Kgard ; and perhaps a nearer view of die; principio^ 
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on which they ftand will diminifli their value, and 
withdraw from them the veneration which, from the 
time ciComeiUey they have very generally received, 
by difcovcring that they have given more trouble to 
rfie poet, than plcafure to the auditor. - 

The neceflity of obferving the unities of time and 
place arifes from the fuppofed necelTtty of making 
die drama credible. The criticks hold it impoffible, 
that an aftion of months or years can be pofllbly. be- 
lieved to pafs in three hours j or that the Ipedtator 
can foppofc himfelf to fit in the theatre, while am- 
balEidors go and return between diftant kings, while 
armies are levied and towns befieged, while an exile 
wanders and returns, or till he whom they faw court- 
ing his miftrefs, Ihall lament the untimely fall of his 
Jon. The mind revolts from evident felftiood, and 
fiction lofes its force when it departs from the refem- 
blance of reality. 

From the narrow limitation of time necefiarily 
arifes the contraflion of place. The fpeftacor, who 
knows that he faw the firft aft at AUxmdria, cannot 
fijppofe that he fees the next it Rome, at a diftance 
tO' which not the drr^ns c( Medea could, in fo Ihort 
3 ome, have tranfported him i he knows with cer- 
^tnty that he has not changed his- place i and he 
knows that place cannot change itfelfj that what 
Was a houle cannot become a pl^ y that what was 
Thebes cifli never be' PerfepeUs. 

Such is the triumphant language with which a 
critick exults' over the mifery of an irregular poet, 
|Uid exults cominonly without refiftance or reply. 
It is time, -therefore, to tell him by the authority of 
Sbakefpeartt that he alTumes, as an unqueftionable 
principle. 
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firinciple, a pofmoB, which, \vhile his brea£h is fbrrur 
ing it into vords, his undeiftanding pronounce? to b« 
felfe. It is &lfe, that any reprefentadon is mtfbikea 
for realky j that any dnunatick fable in its maceriatity 
was erer excdibk, or, fpr a fingle jngment, was ever 
credited. 

The objefHon arifing from the Impoffibility of 
pal&ng the firil hour at AUxandria, and the next at 
Romtt fuppofes, that when the play opens, the ipeC' 
tator really imagines himfelf at jliexandria, and be-r 
lieves that his walk to the theatre has been a voyags 
tq Egypt, and that he lives in the days of Antony 
and Cleopatra. Surely he that imagines this may 
imag^e more. He that can take the ftage at one 
rime for the palace of the Ptolemies, may take it in 
half an hour for the {»x)montory t£ AStum. Delu* 
fion, if delulion be admitted, has no certain limitar 
tion; if the fpcftator can be once perfuaded, that 
his old acquaintance are Aiexmder and Caf^, that 4 
room illuminated with candles is rfie plain of Phe^^ 
folia, or the bank of Grankuf, he is jn a ftate of 
elevation above the reach of reafon, or of j:rurh> and 
from the heights of empyrean poetry, may defpife th« 
.circumferiptions of terrcftrjal nature. There is no 
reafon why a mind thus wandering in ecftacy fljould 
count the clock, or why an hour iliould not be a cen- 
tury in that calenture of the br^n (hat cai5 ipak» 
the ftage a field. 

The truth is, that the fpe<9:ators are always i^ 
Ihcir fenfes, and know, from the firfi: aA to (he laft, 
that die ftage is only a itage, and that the p!ayer» 
are only i^ayers. They came to hear a pcrtaiij 
number of lipes recited wth j«ft gefture 4p4 eleganj 

Vol. II. H nipdulatioo. 
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modulitton. Tlia lines rehtt to fomc adion, audi 
an i&ioti tmA be in fonie placrj but the dificreni: 
actions chat compleu a ftoiy may be la places very 
iiemotr &om sach other ; and where is the abfurditf 
cf allowii^ that ^ace to rcprelcnt. &ft Abentt ani 
then Sicifyt which was always known to be neither 
AW{y nor j&heits, but a mcxlern theatre ? 

By fiippofidon, as place is introduced, dme may 
be extended; die nme required by the faWe eh^ifes 
for the moft part between the aSs ; for, of fo much 
of the adJon as is reprefented, the real and poetical 
duration is the lame. If, in the firii adi, prepara- 
dons for war againlt Mithridates are re^ffcfented 
to be made in Rome, the event of the war may, 
without abfurdity, be reprefented, in the cataftrophe, 
aa happening in Ptutus; we know that there is 
neither ww, not- preparation for war ; we know that 
we are neither in Rome nor Pstitiu; that neither 
Mithridates nor LutuUus are before us. The drama 
exhibits fucceflive imitadwis of fucceSive a£Uons; 
and why may not the lecond inutadon reprefenc an 
aftion that happened years after the firft, if it be fo 
conneftcd with it, that nothing but dme caa be fup- 
pofed to intervene ? Time is, of all modes of exift- 
ence, moft obfcquious to the imagination! a lapfe 
of years is as eafity conceived as a palJitge of hours. 
In contemplation we ealily contract the time of real 
actons, and therefore willingly permit it to be con- 
traded when we only fee their imitation. 
, It will be a(ked, how die drama moves, if it is not 
credited. It is credited with all die credit due to a 
drama. It is credited, whenever it moves, as a juft 
picture of a real original j as reprefcnting to dii au- 
. . J ditor 
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dicor what he would himlelf fx\, if he were to do or 
iiifFer what is there feigned to be fufiered or to be 
done. The reflcftion that Ihikes the heart is not, 
riiat the evils before us are real evils, but that thejr 
*rc evils to which wc ourfclves may be e^pofed. If ■ 
diere be any fellacy, it is not that we hncy the players, 
but rfiat we fiuicy ourielvea tinhappy for a moment j 
but we radier lament the poflibility than fuppofe the 
prefence of. mifery, as a mother weeps over her babe, 
when flie remembers that death may take ie from her. 
The delight of tragedy proceeds from our confciouf- 
Tiefs of fifHon ; if we thou^t murders and treafons 
real, they would pleafe no more. 

Imitations produce pain or pleafurc, not becaufe 
they are miftaken for realities, but becaufe they 
bnng realities to mind. When the imagination is 
recreated by a painted landfcape, the trees are not 
fuppofed Ci^ble to give us fhade, or die fountains 
coolnefs ; but we consider how we Ihould be pleafed 
with fuch fountuns playing belide us, and fuch 
woods waving over us. We are agitated in reading 
the hiftory of Henry the Fifth, yet no man takes his 
book for the field of Jgineaurt. A dramatick ex- 
hibition is a book recited with concomitants that in- 
creafc or diminifli its efieift. Familiar comedy is often 
more powerfiil on the theatre, than in the pagej im- 
perial tr^dy is always lels. The humour n^Petrushio 
may be heightened by grimace j but what voice or 
what gefture can hope to add dignity or force to tha 
foliloquy of Cato ? 

A play read affefts the mind like a play aftcd. 

It is therefore evident, that the aftion is not fup- 

ptofcd to be reali ^nd it follows, that between tha 

Ha afts 
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afts a longer or ftiorter time may be allowed to pafs, 
and that no more account of fpace or duration is toi 
be taken by the auditor of a dranna, than by the? 
reader of a narrative, before whom may pafs in an 
hour the life of a hero, or the revolutions of an 
empire. 

■ Whether Shahefpeare knew the unities, and re- 
Jefted them by defign, or deviated from them by 
happy ignorance, it is, I think, impoflible to de- 
cide, and ufelcfs to enquire. We may reafonably 
fuppofe, that, when he rofe to notice, he did not 
■want the counfels and admonitions of fcholars and 
criticks, and that he at laft deliberately perfifted in 
a praflice, which he might have begun by chance. 
As nothing is eflential to the feble but unity of 
aition, and as the unities of time and place arife , 
evidently from falfe aflumptions, and, by circum* 
fcribing the extent of the drama, leffen its variety, I 
cannot think it much to be lamented, that they were 
not known by him, or not obferved : nor, if fuch 
■another poet could arife, Ihould I very vehemently 
Yeproach him, that his firft aft pafled at Venice, and 
"his next in Cyprus. Such violations of rules merely 
'poficive become the comprehenfive genius of Shake' 
Jpeare, and fuch cenfures are fuitable to the minute 
and flender criticifm of Voltaire. 

Non nfqtie edea permifcull mis 
\ Longus Jumma uiet-, ul nan^ ft VKt MtteUi 

Sirventur legesy maiint a Ctefari toUi, 

• Yet when I fpeak thus'flightly of dramatick rules, 
'I cannot but recolleft how much wit and learning 

* _ y be produced againft me j before -fuch authorities 

I cin 
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lani afr^dtoftand, not that I think the prefent 
queftion one of thofe that are to be decided by mere 
authority, but bccaufc it is to be fufpefted, that 
thefe precepts have not been fo cafily received, but 
for better reafons than I have yet been able to find. 
The refult erf" my enquiries, in which it would be 
ludicrous to boall: of impardatity, b, that the unities 
ofdmeand place are not efTendal to a julldrama, 
that though they may fometimes conduce to plea-: 
fure, they are always to be facrificcd to the nobler 
beauties of variety and inftru^on ^ and that a play 
written with nice obfcrvadon of critical rules, is- to 
be contcmpUted as an elaborate curiofity, .a? the 
prodiidt of fuperfluous and oftenurious art, by which 
is ihewn, tathcr what is pofliblcr than what is ne- 
ceilary. 

'. He that, without diminution of aiiy other exceU 
lence, jhall preferve all the ' unities unbroken, de-* 
Serves the like applaufc^th the architeft, who IhaU 
(iifplayall the orders of architcfturc in a citadel, with-^ 
out any dcdu&ion from its ftrength : but the principal 
beauty of a citadel is co exclude the enemy; and the 
greatcft graces of a play are to copy nature, and inv 
ftrua life. 

Perh^M, what I have here not dogmatically but 
deliberately written, may recall the principles of the 
drama to a new examination. I am almoft frighted 
at my own temerity ; and when I eftinutt the fame 
and the ftrei^d* of thofe that maintain the contrary opi- 
nion, am ready to link down in reverendal filence; as 
j^neoJ withdrew from the defence of Tr^, when he 
law Neptune Shaking the wall, and y^o heading tlie 
beficgcfs, 

H 3 Thofe 
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Thofe whom my a^tnents cannot perfuade tt* 
give their ^probation to the judgment of ShAeJ^earcy 
will eafily, if they confider the condition of his life, 
iv.?^-.t fome allowance for his ignorance. 

Every man's performances, to be rightly eftimated, 
mull be compared with die ftate of the age in which 
he lived, and with his own par ticular ©{^rtuniries \ 
and though to a reader a bocJt foe not worie or tietter 
for the circumftances of die author, yet as there is 
always a filent reference of human works to human 
tbilities, and xs the enquiry, how far man may ex- 
tend his defigt^ or how high he nuy rate his native 
forcCi is of £ir greater dig;mty than in what rank we 
ihall place any particular perfOTmance, curiolity ii 
always bufy to diibovcr the inlbimtents, as well as tA 
furvey the workmanffiip, to know how much is to b* 
afcribed to original po^rrcrs, and how inuch to caAial 
and adventitious help. TKc palaces of ftra or MtHcici 
were certainly imean and incomihodious habitations* 
if compared to the houfcs of Enropem monarchsj 
yet who could forbear to view iliem with aftcaiUk- 
ment, who remembered that they were buik without 
the ufc of iron? 

The Engtijh nation, in the time of Sbakeffeartf 
was yet ftrugglihg Go emei^ fit)tn barbarity. The 
pliilology of Italy had been tranfphuitcd hither in 
the reign of Henry th Ei^tb-,. and tiie learned lan- 
guages had been, fuccefsfidly . cultivated by Lilfy, 
Linacre, and Mare; by Pnfc, Cbeht and GarSnen 
and afterwards by Smith, Clerk, Badd(m, and j/fcbmt. 
Greek was now taught to boys in the principal 
fthools ; and thofe who united elegance widi learn- 
ing, read, with great diligence, the Italian and 

Spariijh 
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^anifi) poets. But literature v»5 yet ct^iBned to pro- 
fefled fcholars, or co men and women of high rank. 
The publick was grD& and dark ; and to be able to 
read and write, was an accompliihmeflC itiU valued 
far ks rarity. 

Nations, Uke individuals, have their infancy. A 
people ncwjy awakened K> literary curiofity, being 
yes unacquainted with ^e true ftate of things, knows 
not how to judge of that which is ^opofed as ita 
ffcfemblance. Whaacver is remote from common 
appearances is always welcome to vulgar, as to 
rhildtih credufoy ; and c£ a country unen%htened 
by learmug, die whole people is die vulgar. The 
ihidy of thode vho then afptrcd ID plebeian learning 
was laid out upon adventures, ^atits, dragons, and 
•cachantmcnts. 'the Deaib of A-Sbur was ^e fa- 
n>urite vxilume. 

The mind, wJuch has feafted on the luxurious 
wonders of fiflion, has no tafte of the infipiitoy of 
truth. A play, whkh imitated only the common 
ocoMTcnccs of the world, would, upon the admirers 
afP/iimeritt and Gi^ ^ Warwick^ have made little 
imprelBon ; he that wrote for fuch an audience was 
under the necefllty di looking round for ftrange 
events and fabulous tran&^ons; and that incredi- 
Ulity, by which maturer knowlinlge is ofiended, was 
die chief j-ecotnoiendation of writings, to unikilful 
curiofity. 

Our autliOT's plots arc generally borrowed from 
novds; and it is Ka&Dable to fupppfe, that Is 
diD& the moft popular, Aich «s were read by many, 
and related by more; ibr bis audience could not 
have &illowcd him thrpugk the intricacies of d>e 
H 4 drama> 
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drama, had they not held the thread of the ftory 'ttt 
their handsv 

The ftories, which *e noW find only ifl remotet- 
authorsj were in .his time acceffible and ^miliar. 
The fable of As ysu like if, which is fuppofed to b* 
topicd from Cbmicir's Gamtlykt was a little pamphlet 
of thofe times i and old Mr* Cibbtr remembered the 
tale of Hamlet in plain EngUJh profe, which (he cri7 
-ticks have now to feek in Saxe Granmaticuti 

His Etigiifii hiilories He took from IxgUfls chro- 
hicles and E'ngHfo balUds ; and as the ancient writers 
^ere made known to his countrymen by vcrfions, 
they fupplied him with new fubjedb; he dilated 
fome of Plutarch'^ lives into plays, when they had 
been tranflated by North. 

His plots, whether hiftorical or fabulous, are al- 
ways crowded with incidents, by which the attentitm 
of a rude people was more eafily caught than by fen- 
timent or argumentation ; and fuch is the power of 
■the marvellous, even over thofe who defpifc it,''that 
every man find? his mind more ftrongly fcized by 
the tragedies o( Sbake/psare than of any other writer: 
others pleafc us by particular fpeeches ; but ht aJ- 
Ways makes us anxious for the evenly and has per- 
haps excelled z\i but Homtr in fecuring the firft ■ 
purpofe of a writer, by exciting reftlefi and un- 
' quenchable cuj4ofity, and compelling lum ihat reads 
his work to read it through. . 

TIk fhows and bulUe with which his plays abound 
have the fame original. As knowledge advance*, 
pleafure palTes from the eye to the ear, but remrni, 
BE it declines, from the ear to the eye. Thofe to 
whom our author's labours were exhibited had moce 

/kill 
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(kill in pomps or procelTions than in poedcal lan- 
guage, and perhaps wanted fome vifible and dif- 
criminated events, as comments on the dialogue. He 
knew how he Ihould moft pleafe -, and whether his 
practice is more agreeable to nature, or whedier his 
cKample has prejudiced die nation, we IHll find diaC 
on our flage fomething mult be done as well as fald, 
and inaftive declamation is very coldly heard, how- 
ever mulical or elegant, paffionate or fublKme. 

fei/aire exprcffefs his Wonder, that our author's 
extravagancies are endured by a nation, which hai 
feen the tragedy of Cato. Let him be anfwered, 
that Add^m fpeaks the language of poets j and 
Shakejpeare, of men. We find in Cato innumerable 
beauties whidi enamour us of its author, but we fee 
nothing that acquaints us with human fentkncrits or 
human aftions; we place it with the faireft andthe 
nobleft progeny which judgment propagates by con-- 
junftion with learning } but Othtlh is (hft vigorous 
and vivacious offspring of obfervation irhpregnated 
by genius'. Cato affords a fplchdid exhibition of ar*- 
tificial and ' fi&itious manners, and delivers jiiff and 
noble fentiments, in diftion cafy, elevated, ahd'har- 
monious, but its hopes and fears comniunicace no vn 
bration to the Heart ; the compofition refers us only to 
die writer j we pronounce die name of Cats, but we 
think on Addifm. 

The work of a corrcft and regular writer is a gar*- 
dert accurately formed aftd diligently planted, varied 
with fliades, and fccnted with flowei-s ; the compo- 
fition ttiSb^e^eare is a foreft, in which oaks extend 
their branches, and f«hes tower in the air, inter- 
fperfed fomedmcs with weeds and brambles, and 

fomc- 
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fomesiai^ giving iheker to myrtles and to roTest 
filling tbe eyt with awfiil pompi and gratifyuig &» 
inmd with endlefs diverfity. Other poeta di^l^ ca- 
blets of jH:£cious rtriticB, ratnulxljr ftii&ed, wroug^ 
into ifaape> and poMied into brig^tnds. Sbak0eM-t 
c^ns a mine which Goat«m gold 4nd diamonds in 
Yumhauftible plenty, cttoughcbuded by incniAuion^ 
debased by ioipurities, aod mingled iv^ith a aia6 pf 
meaner nanerals. 

, It has been much disputed* whedier Shak^^re 
owed his exceHence to his own native 69fce, or whe* 
^r he }ia4 the coaimoA hd:ps of fcbolaftick edttca- 
tioDj the pr-ecepcs of cridcal icience. and Uie example^ 
£f ancient authors. •, 

. Tbere has always prcvaHed a Q-aditidni tiiat Shah? 
^ari wanted karningi ^t he bad no regular edu*^ 
jcationi. nor much Hull in xkt dead languEtges. Joni. 
ion, hie &iend> affirms, thsit hs bad /mail Lattn, md 
JefsGri«ki wh0, befidcs that he had no Hnaginat^fc 
tfinptanon to wifehood, wrMe at a time wh«n ikx 
char^fter and acquifitions of Sbakefpeart wjsFfr Icnown 
to multitudes. His evidence ou|^t therefore to de- 
.cide the coDQwrerfy, wilefs fopie tcftimony of equ^l 
force -could be oj^fed. 

5ome feave ima^ncdj that they have djlcovered 
deep leaming in mai^ imitations c^<^' \rnta'S'i but 
the examples which I have known uiged were drawn 
fi-om boolciS tr-ai^ated in his time; or were fuch eafy 
coincidences of diought, as will happen to aU who 
confider the Cune fubje^ls j or fuch remarks o^ life 
■or axioms of morality as float in coaverfation, «id 
are tran^tted through the world in ^prov^bial fen- 
tences. 

1 have 
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I Irave foutid it i«imarked» ^at, in diis imporbmt 
fentence. Go ^ifire, I'll /e^w, we read a tranllation 
c£, I fts, J*f^' ^ ^'^v* ^^ t<>H, that when 
Caliban, after a pleafing drcani, Ikys, / trfd te jkep 
t^ahit die au^r imitans Anacreoo) who had, 
tike every c^^cx mati) die loifie wilK on &e {ami 
occafion. 

Then are « few pa^ges whach may fiars lui* imi'' 
tadons, but fo few> that the exception only confirms 
die nflle'i be obtainfed them from aCcidentAl iijucta- 
iicms> or by oral commuokauon, and ss Tie ufeid 
what he had} would have uled more if hft had ob^ 
tainedit.^ 

The Ctmdy ef Errors is trtifefledly talten from 
Ac A^mJetbm of Tlmitus; from the only play of 
Plautus which was then in EngUJb. What can be 
more probaUe, than that ht who copied that would 
have coi»ed more j but that thofe which were not 
trauflawd were inacccffibie ? 

Whether he knew the modern langui^s is un- 
<srtain. That his plays have foftie Frenih fcenes 
proves bot litde j he might eafily procure thetn .to be 
written, and probably, even though he had kfiowa 
die langua^ in die common degree, he could not 
have wiitten it without alQftance. In the ftory rf 
Romeo and Juliet he is obfcrved to have followed the 
En^fb tranihnjon, where it deviates from the Ita- 
lian; but this on the other part proves nothing 
ag^dnft his knowledge of the original. He was to 
copy, not what he knew hmrielf, but what was 
known Eo his audienc«. 

It is moft likely that he had learned Latin fufE- 
cicndy to make him acqualnced widi conftTu^ioni 

but 
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but that he never advanced to an eafy peruiaj <rf"thc 
Rotncm authors. Concerning his fkill in modern 
languages, I can find no llifiicienc ground of deter-i 
jninadon ; but as no imitations of pretifb or Itaiioa 
^utbors have been difcovered, though the- Ifaiian 
poetry was then high, ip sfteejn, i ^na inclined to 
believe, that he read little more than £«g/rjfc, and 
fhofe for his fables only fuch tales as he found 
jranflated. 

Tbac much knowledge js fcattered over liB works 
is very juftly obfervcd by Pept; but it is often fuch 
knowledge as books did not fupply. ,H^ that will 
underftand Sh^jpeare, muft not be content ia ftudy 
him in the clofet, he muft look foi' his meaoing 
■fomeiimes among the fports of the field, and fomtf* 
times among the manufaftures of die ihop. 

There is, however, proof enough, that he- was -a 
very diligent reader, nor was our languiage then. {6 
indigent of books, but that he mig^t very libttally 
indulge his curiofity withoiut excurfion. intd forei^ 
literature. Many of the . Roman authors were irtnf* 
lated, and fome of the Greek ; the Reformation, had 
filled the .Icingdom with theolo^cal learning ; moft 
of the topicks of human dtlquifition had found Englifb 
writers ; and poetry had been cultivated, not only 
with diligence, but fuccefs. This was a ftock of 
knowledge fufiicient for a mind fo capable of apprOT 
priating and improving it. 

But the greater part of his exceilcncc was the pro- 
duft of his own genius. He found the EegHfi) ftage 
in a Ibtc of the utmoft rudfnefs ; no eflays cither 
in tragedy or comedy had appeared, from which it 
could be difcovered to.tvhat di^ree of deUgiht either 

one 
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one or odier might be carried. Neither charafter noi* 
dialogue were yet underftood. Sbakejpeare may be 
truly faid to have introduced them both amongft us, 
and in fome of his happier fcenes to have carried therri 
both to the utmoft height. 

By what gradations of improvement he proceeded^ 
is not eafily known -, for the chronology of his works 
is yet unfeCtled. Rowe is of opinion, that ferbapt 
•we are not to look for bis begitmhtgy like ibefa of other 
writers^ in his leafi ferftB vrorks; art had Jo little'y 
and nature Jo large a /hare in what he did, that for 
aught I know, fays he, the ferfermanees of bis youtbi 
as they were the moft vigorous, were the heft. But the 
power of nature is only the power of ufing to any 
certain purpofe the materials which diligence pro- 
cures, or opportunity fupplies. Nature gives no 
man knowledge, and, when images are colleded 
hj ihidy and experience, can only alfift in combin- 
ing or applying them. Sbakejpeare, however ia- 
voured by nature, could irhpart only what he had 
learned; and as he muft increafe his ideas, like 
iother mortals, by gradual acquifition, he, like 
them, grew wifer as he grew older, could difplay 
life better, as he' knew it more, and inftruft with 
imorc efficacy, as he was himfclf more amply in- 
ftrufted. 

There is a vigilance of obfervation and accuAcy 
■of diftinfkion which books and precepts cannot con- 
fer ; from this almoft all original and native excel- 
lence proceeds. Sbakejpeare muft have looked upoa 
mankind with perfpicacity, in the higheft degree 
curious' and attentive. Other writers borrow their 
<:faaraftcr» from preceding writcra, and divcrfily-theai 

ooly 
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only by the accidental appendages of prefent man- 
ners i the drefs is a little varied, but the body is the 
(ame. Our author bad both matter and form to 
wovidc i for, except the charaftcrs of Chaucert xsx 
whom I think he is not much indcbtedj there were 
po writers in Engli^, and perhaps not many in orfier 
piodern languages, which (hewed Ufe in its native 
(cJours. 

The conteEl about the original benevolence or 
pittlignity of rn?n had not yet commenced. Specu- 
lation had not yet attempted to an^lyfe the mind, 
p3 trace the paflions to their foijrces, to unfold tha 
fecpinal principles of vice and virtue, or found the 
depths of the heart for the motives of aftion. All 
tiiofe enquiries, which from that time that human 
nature became the felhion^ble ftudy, have been 
piade fometinKS with nice ^ifcernment, but often 
with idle fubtilty, were yet unaHemptcd. The tales, 
with which, the ji^cy of learning was tarisfied, ex- 
hibited only the fgperficial appearances of aftion, 
felited the events, but omitted the caufes, and were 
fcrmed for fuch as delighted in wonders rather than 
jn truth. Mankind was not then to be ftudjed in 
the clofetj he that would know (he world, was 
ijndcr die neccffily of gleaning his own remarks, 
by mingling as he could in its bufuiefs and amufe- 
pitnis. 

BoyU congratulated himfelf upon bis htgji birth, 
.becaufe it favoured his curiofity, by fecilitaong hia 
accds. Sbakejfeare had no fuch advantage; he 
j;ame to JUndon a needy adventurer, and lived for a 
time by yery mean employments. Many works i£ 
genius aod .le*r»ing have been performed in ftateg 

of ■ 
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of ii&; that ^pear very licde favourable ra thought 
or to enquiry ; lb many, that be who confiders them 
is incliiwd to think thac he fees cmerprize and per- 
ieverance predominacii^ over all external ■ agency, 
and bidding ticlp and hindraDce vanifh ' be&re than. 
The genius of Sbak0eare was not to be deprefied 
by the weight of poverty, nor Umited by the oar. 
row conver&don to which men in want are inevitably 
condemned ; the incumbrances of his fi»tune were 
ihakcn from his mind, at dew drops from a Jm's 
mane. 

Though he had &> many dilEcuIdes to cocounter, 
and fo little aOiftance to ftinnount them, he has 
been able to obtain an cxaA Ipiomlcdge of many 
modes of life, and many cafts of nadve di^fukms; 
to vary them with great niult^>licicy; to mark them 
by nice di{Un£Hons ; and to ihcw them in full view 
by proper combinations. la this part of kus per- 
formances he had none to imitate, but has been 
himfelf imitated by aU fucceeding. writers; and tt 
may be doubted, whether from all his fucceObrs more 
maxims of dueoretical knowledge, or more rules of 
praftical pnidencCj can be colle^ed, than he alone has 
Q.yen to ius country. 

Nor was his attention confined to the actions of 
men; he was an exaft furvcyor of the inanimate 
world i his defcriptions have always fume peculia- 
rities, gathered by contemplating things as they 
really ewft. It may be obferved that the old^ 
poets of many nations preferve their reputation, and 
that die following genctutions of wit, after a Aort 
celebrity, fmk into obhvion. The firft, whoever 
chey be, muft take their fendments and dcfctiptions 
immediately 
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immediately from knowlrdge; the refcmblance U 
therefore juft, their defcriptions are verified by every 
eye, and their fentiments acknowledged by every 
Jjreaft. Thofe whom their fame invites to the fame 
ftudics, copy partly them, and pardy nature, till 
the books of one age gain fuch authority, as to 
ftand in the place of nature to another, and imitar 
tion, always deviating a lirde, becomes at laft ca- 
pricious and cafual. Shake/peare, whether life or 
XLature. be his fubjeft, {he^rs pl^nly that be has 
fcen with his own eyes; he gives the image which 
ix recdves, not weakened or diftorted by the inter- 
.ventjon of any other mindi the ignorant feel his re* 
prefentation^ to be juft, and the learned lee that thcf 
3rc complete. 

Perhaps it would not be eafy to 6nd any author, 
except Homer, who invented fo much as Sbakefpeare^ 
who fo much advanced the ftudics which he culti- 
vated, or effufed fo much novelty upon his age or 
country. The form, the characters, the language, 
and the Ihows of the Englijh drama are his. He 
JumSt &y8 Dennis, to have been the very original of 
our Engliih fragicai b/a-otony, that is, the harmoTrf of 
blank verje, dvaerfified often by dijfyllablt and tri{fyl^ 
Jable tirminationj. For the diverftty difiingui/bes it 
from beroick barmony, and by brining it nearer rt 
common uje makes it more frofer to gdn atttniion, and 
mere jit for a^on and diaiogtte. Sucb vetfe we. make 
wbm we are writing fro/s; ice makijacb verfe in com^ 
fKon converfation. 

I knoT» not whcdier this prajfe is rigoroufly juft. 
The diflyllablc termination, which the critick right- 
iy appropriatc> to the drama, is to be foynt^ 

though. 
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thou^ I think, not in Gorbeduft which is confefl*- 
cdly before our author ; yet in Weren^me *, of which, 
the date is not certain, but which there is reafon to 
believe at Icafl: as old as his earlieft plays. This 
however is certain, that he is the firfl: who taught 
ether tragedy or .OHTiedy to pleafe, there being no 
theatrical piece of any older writer, of which the 
name is known, otcept to antiquaries and collectors 
of books, which are fought becaufe they are fcarce>- 
and would not have been fcarce, had they been much 
dteenied. 

To him we muft afcribe the prAife, unlefs Spenfer 
vaxf divide it with him, of having firft difcovered to 
how much Cnoothnefs and harmony the Englijh lan- 
guage could be foftened. He has fpeeches, perhaps 
fomeumes fcenes, which have all the delicacy of 
Rowty without his eiFeminacy. He endeavours in- 
deed comnionly to ftrike by the force and vigour of 
his djalc^e, but he never executes his purpofe bet- 
ter, than when he tries to foorh by foftnefs. 

Yet it muft be at laft confeffed, that as we ow© 
every thing to him, he owes fomething to us ; that, 
if much of his praife is paid by perception and judg- 
ment, much is likewife given by cuftom and venera- 
tion. We fix our eyes upon his graces, and turn 
them from his deformities, and endure in him what 
we Ihould in another loath or defpife. If we en- 
dured without praifing, relpeft for the father of our 
drama might excufe us; but I have feen, in the 
book of fomc modern critick, a coUedion of ano- 
malies, which ftiew that he has corrupted language 
* It appears, from the indudiou of Ben Jonfon's Bartholomew 
fair, to have been 3.£tid before the jeu 1590. SxEBVENb 
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by every mode of depravation, but which his ad- 
mirer has accumulated as a monumrnt of honour. 

He has fcenes of undoubted and perpetual excel- 
lence ; but perhaps not one play, which, if it were 
now exhibited as the work of a contemporary writer, 
woiild be heard to the conclufion. I am indeed far 
from thinking, that his works were wrought to his 
own ideas of perfection; when they were fuch as 
would fatisfy the audience, they fatisficd the writer. 
It is feidom that authors, though more ftudious of 
fame than Shakejpeare, rife much above the ftandard 
of their own age j to add a little to what is beft will 
always be fufficient for prelent praife, and thofe who 
find themfelves exalted into feme, are willing to 
credit their encomiafts, and to fpare the labour of 
contending with themfelves. 

It does not appear, that Sbakejpeare thought his 
works worthy of pofterity, that he levied any ideal 
tribute upon future times, or had any further pro- 
fpeft, than of prefcnt popularity and prefent profit. 
When his plays had been afted, his hope was at an 
end ; he folicited no addition of honour from the 
reader. He therefore made no fcniple to repeat the 
fame jefts in many dialogues, or to entangle diffe- 
rent plots by the fame knot of perplexity, which 
may be at leaft forgiven him, by thofe who recoi- 
led, that of CoHgreve's four comedies, two are con- 
cluded by a marriage in a mafk, by a deception, 
which perhaps never happened, and which, whether 
likely or not, he did not invent. 

So carelefs was this great poet of future fame, 
that, though he retired to cafe and plenty, while he 
was yet kittle declined into the vale of years^ before 

he 
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lie could be difgufted -widi fatigue, or diiablcd by 
infirmity, he made no colleftion of his works, nor 
deCred to refcue thofe that had been already pub- 
lifficd from the depravations that obfcurcd them, or 
fccurc to the reft a better deftiny, by giving them U) 
the world in their genuine ftate. 

Of the plays which bear the name of Shakejpe^e 
in the late editions, the greater part were not pub- 
liflied rill about fcven years after his death j and the 
few which appeared in his life are apparently thruft 
into the world without the care of the author, and 
therefore probably without his knowledge. 

Of all the publiflicrs, clandeftine or profcffed, 
the negligence and unfkilfulnefs has by the late re- 
vifers been fufficiendy ihewn. The faults of all are 
indeed numerous and grols, and have not only cor- 
rupted -many paflages perhaps beyond recovery, but 
have brought others into fiiipidcm, which are only 
obfcured by obftJete phrafeology, or by the writer's 
unfltilfulnefs and affectation. To alter is more eafy 
than to explain, and temerity is a more common 
quality than diligence. Thofe who faw that they 
muft employ conjefture to a certain degree, were 
willing to indulge it a litde furdier. Had the au- 
thor publiihed his own works, we fliould have fac 
quietly down to difentangle his intricacies, and 
clear his obfcurities j but now we tear what we can- 
not loofe, and geft what we happen not to under- 
ftand. 

The feults arc more than could have happened 
without the concurrence of many caufes. The ftyle 
of Sbakejpeare was in itfelf ungrammatical, per- 
plexed, and obfcure ; his works were tranfcribed for 
1 2 tha 
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the players by thofe who may be fuppofed to hai* 
feldom underftood them j they were tranfmittcd by 
copiers equally unikilful, who ftiU multiplied er- 
rors; they were perhaps fometimes mutilated by 
the aftors, for the fake of Ihortcning the fpeeches ; 
and were at laft printed without correction of the 
prcfs. 

In this ftate they remained, not as Dr. IVarburtok 
fuppofes, becaufe they were unregarded, but be- 
caufe die editor's art was not yet applied to modern 
languages, and our anceftors were accuftomed to fo 
much negligence of Ejigtijb printers, that they could 
very pattently endure it. At laft an edition was un- 
dertaken by Rowe; not becaufe a poet was to be 
publilhed by a poet, for Rowe feems to have thought 
very little on correfticm or explanation ; but that 
Cur author's works might appear like thofe of His 
fraternity, with the appendages of a life and recom- 
mendatory preface. Rime has been clamoroufly 
blamed for not performing what he did not under-, 
take ; and it is time that juftice be done him, by 
confefling, that thoi^h he feems to have had no 
thought of corruption beyond the printer's errors> 
yet he has made many emendations, if they were 
not made before, which his fucceilbrs have received 
without acknowledgment, and which, if they had 
produced them, would have filled pages and pages 
with cenfures of the ftupidity by which the faults 
were committed, with difplays of the abfurdines which 
they involved, with oftentatious expofition of the new 
reading, and fcif-congratulations on the happineis (rf" 
difcovering. 
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As of the other editors I have preferved the pre- 
feces, I have Iikewife borrowed the author's life from 
Rewe, though not written with much elegance or 
fpirit J it relates however what is now to be known, 
and therefore deferves lo pafs through all fuccceding 
publications. 

■ The nation had been for many years content enough 
with Mr. Rowe'z performance, when Mr. Pope made 
diem acquainted with the true ftate of Shake^are\ 
text, (hewed that it was extremely corrupt, and gave 
Kafon to hope that t^re were means of reforming it. 
He collated the old copies, whjch none had thought 
to examine before, and reftored many lines to their: 
integrity ; but, by a very compendious criticifm, he 
rejefted whatever he difllked, and thought more of 
imputation than of cure, 

I know not why he is commended by Dr. IVarbur- 
ton for diftinguilhing the genuin? from the fpurious 
j^ays. In this choice he exerted no judgment of his 
own; the plays which he received, were given by 
Heminp and Covdel, the firft editors j and thofc which 
he rejeifted, though, according to the licentioufncfs of 
the prcfs in thofc times, they were printed during 
Shakef^eare'i life, with his name, had been omitted 
by his friends, and were never added to his works be- 
fore the editicm of 1 664, from which they were ct^ied 
by the later printers. 

This is a work which Pope feem? to have thought 
unworthy of his abilities, being not able to fupprefs 
his cMiteirqjt of the dull duty of an editer. He un'- 
derftood but half his undertaking. The duty of a 
collator is indeed dull, yet, like other tedious talks, 
'is very QeceJTary ; but an emendatory critick would 
I3 iU 
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ill difchargc hjs duty, without qualities very dif- 
ferent from dulnefs. In perufing a corrupted pjece, 
he fciuii. have before him all polllbilities of meaning 
y/\th all poflibtlities of exprelTion. Such mufl: be his 
comprehenfion of thought, and fuch his copioufnefc 
of language. Out of many readings pofiible, he muft 
be able to feledt that which beft fuits with the ftate» 
opinions, and modes of language prevailing in every 
agC) and with his authpr's parricular caft of thought, 
and turn of exprcflion. Such muft be his knowledge, 
and fuch his tafte. Coqjeftural criticifm demands 
more than humanity poflcffes, and he that excrcifcs 
it with moft praife, has very frequent need of indul- 
gence. Let us now be told no more of the dull duty 
of an editor. 

Confidence is the common, confequcnce of fuccefs. 
They whofe excdlehce of any kind has been loudly 
celebrated, are ready to conclude, that their powers 
are univerfal. Pope's edition fell below his own e^-r 
peftations, and he was fo much oiFended when he was 
found to have left any thing for bthers to do, that he 
pafled the latter part of bis life in a ftate of htrflility 
vith verbal criticifm. 

. I have retaintti all his notes, that no fragment of 
fo great a writer may be loft ; his preface, valuable 
alike for elegance of compofition and juftnefs pf re- 
mark, and containing a general criticifm on lus author, 
f6 extenfive that little can be added, and fo exaft that 
Jittle can be difpytcd, every editor has an intereft to 
fupprefs, bpt .that every reader wogld demand its 
jnferrion. 

, Pope was fucceeded by tbeohald, a tiwn of nar-, 
jxi\y con^prehenfion, and fmall acquifitioiisi with no 
• - , . ■ native 
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native and intrinfic fplendor of genius, with little of 
the artificial light of learning, but zealous for minute 
accuracy, and not negligent in purfuing it. He col- 
lated the ancient copies, and rectified many errors. 
A man fo anxioufly fcrupulous might have been ex- 
pefted to do more, but what little he did was com- 
monly right. 

- In his reports of copies and editions he is not to 
be trufted without examination. He fpeaks fome- 
times indefinitely of copies, when he. has only. one. 
Jn his enumeration of editions, he mentions the two 
firft folios as of high, and the third folio as of mid- 
dle authority ; but the truth is, that the firft is equi- 
.valent to all others, and that the reft only deviate 
from it by the printer's negligence. Whoever has any 
of the folios has all, excepting thofc diverfities which 
mere reiteration of editions will produce. I collated 
theni all at the beginning, but afterwards ufed only 
the firft. V 

Of his notes I have generally retained thofe which 
he retained himfelf in his fecond edition, except 
when they were confiited by fubfequent annotators, 
or were too minute to merit prefervation. I have 
fometimes adopted his reftorarion of a comma, 
without inferting the panegyrick in which he cele- 
brated himfelf for his atchievement. The exu- 
berant excrefcence of his diftion I have often lop- 
ped, hjs triumphant exultations over Pope and Rcwe 
I have fometimes fuppreffed, and his contemptible 
oftentation I have frequendy concealed ; but I have 
in fome places fliewn him, as he would hav? (hewn 
himfelf, for the reader's diverfion, that the inflated 
I 4 en:ipdneis 
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emptinefs of fome notes may juftify or excufc thfl 
contraftion of the reft. 

fheebald) thus weak and ignorant, thus mean and 
faithlefs, thus petulant and oftentatious, by the good 
luck of having Pope for his enemy, has efcaped, 
and efcaped alone, with reputation, from this under- 
taking. So willingly does the world fupport thofe 
who folicit favour, againft thofe who command re- 
verence i and fo eafily is he praifed, whom no mfin c^n 
envy. 

Our author fell dien into the hands of Sir Thomas 
JJanmerj the Oxford editor, a man, in my opinion, 
eminently qualified by nature for fijch ftudies. He 
had, what is the firft requiihe to emendatory cri- 
ticifm, that intuition by which the poet's intention 
is immediately difcovered, and that dexterity of 
intellcft which dilpatches its work by the eaficft 
means. He Jiad undoubtedly read much; his ac- 
quaintance with cuftoms, opinions, and traditions, 
feems to have been large; and he is often learned 
■without ihew. He fcldom paffes what he does noe 
underftand, without an attempt to find or to make 
a meaning,' and fometimes haftily makes what a Jittlc 
more attention would have finind. He is felicitous 
to reduce to grammar what he could not be fure that 
his author intended to be grammatical. Sheke/peare 
regarded more the firies of ideas, than of words; 
and his language, not being defigned for the reader's 
dcfk, was all that he defired it to be, if it conveyed 
his meaning to the audience. 

Hanmer's care of the metre has been too vfolently 
cenfurcd. He found the meafure reformed in fe 

rnany 
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tnany paflagcs by the filent labours of fame cdiccraj 
with the filent acquicfccnce of the reft, chat he 
thoxight hlmfelf allowed to extend a little further tho 
licence, which had already been carried fo &r with(»iC 
reprehenfion j and of his correftions in general, it 
anu& be confeflcd, that they are often juft, and mads 
conimonly with die lealt poflible violation of the 
text. 

But, by inferting his emendations, whether in- 
vented or borrowed, into the page, without any no- 
tice of varying copies, he has a|^n^)riaced the la~ 
hour of his predeceflbrs, and made his own edition 
of little authority. His confidence indeed, both in 
himfelf and others, was too great; he fuppofes all to 
be right that was done by Popt and 'Theobaid; bs feems 
not tx> fufpeft a critick of fallibility ; and it was but 
reafbnable that he IhouU claim what; he Co ' liberally 
granted. 

As he never writes without careful enquiry and Au 
figent confiderarion, I have received all his notes, and 
believe that every reader will wifli for more. 

Of the laft editor it is more difficuit to fpeak. 
Relbeft is due to high place, tenderncfs to living rc-« 
putarion, and veneration to genius and learning; but 
he cannot be juftly offended «t that liberty of which 
he has himfelf fo frequently given an example, nor 
very iblicltous what is thought of notes, which ha 
ought never to have confidered as part of his ferious 
employments, and which, I fuppofc,.fince the ardor 
of compofwion is remitted, he. no bhger numbers 
Mnong his happy effiifions. 

The fflTginal and predominant error of his com- 

(nentary, is acquiefcence in his firft thoughts; diat 

J precipitation 
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prccipitati<m which is produced by cmfcioufiiefs of 
quick difcemment j and that confidence which pre- 
liimes to do, by furveying the furface, what labour 
only can perform, by penetrating the bottom. His 
notes exhibit fometimes perverfe interpretations^ and 
fometimes improbable conjectures j he at one time 
gives the author more profundity of meaning than the 
fcntence admits, and at another difcovers abfurdities, 
where the fcnfe is pUun to every other reader. But 
lus emendations are likewife often happy and juft ; and 
his interpretation of obfcure pallages learned and fa-, 
gactous. 

Of his notes, I have commonly rejefted thofe, 
^^inft which the general voice of the publick has 
exclaimed, or which their own incongruity imme- 
diaieiy condemns, and which, I fuppofe, the author 
himfelf would defire to be forgotten. Of the reft, 
to part I have given the higheft approbation, by in- 
fcrtihg the ofiered reading in the text i part I have left 
to the judgment of the reader, as doubtful, though 
fpecious ; and part I have cenfured without referve, 
but I am fure widiout bitternefs of malice, and, I 
hope, without wantonne& of infulc. 

It is no pleafure to me, in revifii^ my volumes, 
to obferve how much paper is wafted in confutation. 
Whoever confiders the revolutions of learning, and 
the various ^queftions of greater or lefs importance, 
upon which wit and reafon have exercifed their 
powers, muft lament the unfuccefsfiilnefs of en- 
quiry, and the flow advances of truth, when he 
refleds that great part of the labour of every writer 
is only the deftruftion of' thofe that went before him. 
The fiift care of the builder of a new fyftem, is Iq 
demolilh 
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demoJilh the fabricks which are ftanding. The 
chief deOre of him that comments an author, is to 
Ibew how much other commentators have corrupted 
and obfcured him. The opinions prevalent in one 
age, as truths above the reach of controverfy, are 
confuted and rejcdled in another, and rife again to 
reception in remoter times. Thus the human mind 
is kept in motion without progrefs. Thus fome- 
times truth and error, and ibmetimes concraiieties 
of error, take each other's place by reciprocal in- 
yafion. The tide of feeming knowledge, which is 
poured over one generation, retires and leaves ano- 
dier naked and barren ; the fudden meteors of in- 
telligence, which for a while appear to Ihoot their 
beams into the regions of obfcur ity, on a fudden with- 
draw their luftre, and leave mortals again to grope 
their way. 

Thefc elevations and depreflions of renown, and 
the contradiftions to which all improvers of know- 
ledge muft for ever be cxpoled, fince diey are nM 
efcaped by the higheft and brighteft of mankind, may 
furely be endured with patience by criticks and anno- 
tators, who can rank themfelves but as the fatellites of 
their authors. How canft thou beg for life, lays 
Homer's hero to his Ci^cive, when thou knoweft that 
thou art now to fuffer only what muft another day be 
fufFered by AcbiHes ? 

Dr. Warhurton had a name fufficient to confer 
celebrity on tbofe who could exalt themfelves into 
antagonifb, and his notes have raifed a clamour too 
loud to be diftinO. His chief aflailwits are the au- 
thors of 7'i'f CJHOHJ ef criticijm, and of "The revifal of 
tbakefpeare's text ; of whom one ridicules his errors 

with 
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*ith airy petulance, fuitable enough to the levity ol* 
Ae controvnfy ; the other attacks them with gloomy 
malignity, as if he were dragging to juftice an aflaflin 
or incendiary. The one ftings like a fly, fucks 4 lit- 
tle blodd, takes a gay flutter, and returns fermorci 
the other bites like a viper, and would be glad ta leave 
inSamniations and gangrene behind him. When I 
diink on t«ie, with his confederates, I remember the 
danger of Coriolanus, who was airaid that girls with 
JpitSy- and ho^s wUbfianes^ JhoHldflay him in puicf battlei 
when the other crofles my imagination, 1 remember 
the prodigy in Macbeth : 

A faUtn tm/rixg in hit priJt a/ pla£t, 
Wat by a taaufing wl hawi'd at sad iiiTJ. 

Let me however do diem juftice. One is a wit, 
and one a fcholar*. They have both Ihewn'acutenefs 
fufficient in tlie difcovery of feults, and have both ad- 
vanced (bme probable interpretations of obfcure paf- 
fages ; but when they afpir? to conjeifture and emen- 
dation, it appears how falfely we all eftimate our own 
abilities, and the little which they have been able to 
perform might have taught them more candour to the 
endeavours of others. 

Before Dr. ff^arburton*s edition. Critical Ohjerva- 
tions on Shakefpeare had been publifhed by Mr. Up- 

• It is extraordinary that this gentleman fliould attempt fo 
VoluminOHS a work, as the Srvi/al ef Shaii/jitart't iixt, when he 
tells us in his prefkce, " he was not fo fortunate as lo be fur- 
« luflied with either of tlie Jblio editions, much led any of the 
*■ ancient quartos : and ^veo Sir Tiemas Hanmer's performance 
" was known to him only by Dr. fVurburioa'i reprefcntatioo." 
Parmer'. 
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fen*, at man Hcilled in lai^uf^s, and acquainted 
widi books, but who feems to have bad no great 
vigour of genius or nicety of tafte. Many of bu 
explanations are curious and ufefiil, but he likewifet 
though he profefied to oppofe the licentious con- 
fidence of editors, and adhere to the old copies, is 
unable to reftrain the rage of emendation, though 
his ardour is ill feconded by his fkill. Every ccH- 
empirick, when his heart is expanded by a fuccefsfiJ, 
experiment, fwells into a theortfl:, and the laboriouB 
collator at fome unlucky moment frolicks ia con* 
jefture. 

Critical, bijhrical, and explanatory notes have been 
likewife publiflied upon Shahjpiare by Dr. Grejit 
whofe diligent pcrufal of the old Englijb writers hat 
enabled him to make fome ufeful obfervatk)ns» 
What he undertook he has well enough performedk 
but as he neither attempts judicial nor emendatoiy 
critictfm, he employs rather hb memory than hiy 
lagacity. It were to be withed tjiat all would endear 
vour ta imitate his modefty, who have not been abia 
to furpafs his knowledge. 

I can fay with great fincerity of all my prede* 
ceflvrs, what I hope will hereafter be faid of me, 
that not one has left ShakeJ^are without improve* 
menti nor is there one to whom I have not beat 
indebted for afTiilance and information. Whatever 
I have taken from them, it was my intention to 
refer to its original auEhc»-, and it is certain, diat 
what I have not given to another, I believed when 
I wrote it to be my own. In fome per^iaps -I have 

• RepuMifhed by hltn in 1748, after Dr. Warhurton's edition, 
(nth alteraiioas, &c. Stebvbk), 

been 
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been anticipated ; but if I am ever found to encroach 
upon the remarks of any other commentator, I am 
villing diat the honour, be it more or lefs, fliould be 
transferred to the firft claimant, for his right, and hi* 
alone, ftands above difpute,- the fecond can prove 
Iiis pretenHons only to himfelf) nor can himfelf always 
diilinguifh Invention^ with fufficient certainty, from 
recoileftion. 

They have all been treated by me with candour, 
m^ich they have not been careful of obferving to 
one another. It is not eafy to difcover from what 
caufc the acrimony of a fcholiaft: can naturally pro- 
ceed. The fubjeits tb be difcuflcd by him are of 
yery finall importance; they involve neither pro- 
perty nor liberty ; nor favour the intereft of feft or 
party. The various readings of copies, and different 
interpretations of a palT^e, fcem to be queftions 
riiat might cxercife the wit, without engaging the 
palfions. But whether it be, that /mall things make- 
WKon men proud, and vanity catches fmall occalions ; 
w that all contrariety of opinion, even in thofe that 
can defend it no longer, makes proud men angry j 
there is often found in commentators a fpontancous 
ftrain of invedive and contempt, more eager and 
venomous than is vented by the moft furious contro- 
vertift in politicks againft thofe whom he is hired to 
defame. 

Perhaps the Hghtnefi of the matter may conduce 
to the vehemence of the agency ; when the truth to 
be inveftigated is fo near to inexiftence, as to efcape 
attention, its bulk is to be enlarged by rage and 
exclamation : that to which all would be indifferent 
ia its original flate, may attraft notice when the fate 

of 
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of a name is appended to it. A commentator has 
indeed great temptations to fupply by turbulence what 
he wants of dignity, to beat his litde gold to a fpacious 
furfacc, to work that to foam which no art or dili- 
gence can exalt to fpirit- 

The notes which I have borrowed or written are 
cither illuftrative, by which difficulties are e:qjlaincd ^ 
or judicial, by which faults and beauties are re- 
marked ; or emendatory, by which depravations are 
correfted. 

The explanations tranfcribed from others, if I 
do not fubjoin any other interpretation, 1 fuppofe 
commonly to be right, at leaft I intend by acqui- 
efcencc to ■confefs, that I have nothing better to 
propofe. 

After t^ labours of all die editors, I found many 
paflages which appeared to me likely to oMlruft the 
greater number of readers, and thought it my duty 
to facilitate their paffage. It is impoffible for an 
expofitor not to write too litde for fome, and too 
much for others. He can only judge what is ne- 
ceflary by his own experience i and how long Ibever 
he may -deliberate, will at laft explain many lines 
which the learned will think impofliblc to be 
mifbiken, and omit many for which the ignorant 
will want his help. Thefe are cenfures merely re- 
lative, and TOuft be qaiedy endured. I have endea- 
voured to be neither fuperfluoufly copious, nor tru- 
puloully referved, and h(^ diat I have made my au- 
thor's meaning acceffible to many, who before were 
flighted from perufing him, and contributed fome- 
diing to the publick, by diffufing inooceot and ra- 
tional pleafiire. 

The 
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The complett explanation of an author not lyfte-* 
matick and confcquenrial, but defultory and va- 
grant, abounding in cafual allljfions and light hints, 
is not to be expected fronn any fingle fcholiaft. AU 
perfonal refledtions, when nanws arc fuppreffcd, muft 
be in a few years irrecoverably obliterated; and 
cuftomsj too minute to attrad the notice of law, 
fiich as nwdes of dreisj formalities of converfation, 
rules of vifit3, difpofition of furniture, and praftices 
of ceremony, which naturally find places in familiar 
dialogue, are fo fugitive and unfubftantia], that they 
BK not eafily retained or recovered. What can Ik 
known will be coUefted by chance, from the recefles 
of obicure and obfolete papers, perufed commonly 
with feme other view. Of this knowledge every 
man has feme, and none has much; but when an 
author has engaged the publick attention, thofe who 
can add any thing to his illuftration, communicate 
their (Hcoveries, and time produces what had eluded 
diligence. 

To time I have been obliged to refign many paf^ 
feges, which, though 1 did not underftand them, 
will perhaps hereafter be explained ; having I hope, 
iiluilrated fome, which others have negledted or 
iniftaken, fomettmes by ihoit remarks, or marginal 
directions, fuch as every editor has added at his will, 
and often by comments more laborious than the 
matter will fecm to deferve j but that which is moft 
ififficult is not always moft important, and to an 
editor nothing is a trifle by which his author is 
^ifcured. 

The -poetical beauties or defeats I have not been 
very diligent to obferve. Some plays have more, 

and 
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and fome fewer judicial obfervauons, not in pro- 
portion to their diiference of rrjerit, but becaufe I 
gave this part of my defign to chance and ,to caprice. 
The reader, I believe, is feldom pleafed tp find his 
opinion anticipated ; it is natural to delight more 
in what we find or make, than in what we receive. 
Judgment, like other faculties, is im,proved by prac- 
tice, and its advancement is hindered by fubmiflion to 
diiSatorial decifions, as the memory grows torpid by 
the ufe of a table-book. Some initiation is however ne- 
ceflary ; of all fkill, part is infufed by precept, and 
part is obtained by habit ; I have therefore Ijljcwn 
fo much as m^y enable the candidate of cricicifm to 
difcover the reft. 

To the end of moft plays I have added ihort 
ftriftures, containing a general cenfure of faults, or 
praife of excellence; in which I know not how 
much I have concurred with the current opinion i 
but I have not, by any afFe£lation of fingulartty, 
deviated from it. Nothing is minutely and particu- 
larly examined, and therefore it is to be fuppofed, 
that in the plays which are condemned there is much 
to be priufed, and in thofe which are praifed much 
to be condemned. . 

The part of criticifm in which the wfioje fijc- 
ceffion of editors has laboured with the greateft di- 
ligence, which has occafioned the moft arrogant 
tAentation,, and excited the keeneft acrimony, is 
the emendation of corrupted palTages, to which the 
publick attention having been firft drawn by the 
violence of the contention hctv/ecn Pope and Thea- 
hold, has tK?n cpntipued by the perlecutioni which, 
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■with a kind of confpiracy, has been fince rafcti 
againft all the publiifaers oi Shak^peare. 

That -man/ paflages have pafled in a Itate of de-» 
pravation through all the editions, is indubitably 
certain ; of theft the rcftoration is only to be at- 
tempted by collation of copicsj or fagacity of con- 
jeftiMT. The collator's province is fafe and eafy, 
the conjefburer'S perilous and difficult. Yet as the 
greater part of the plays are extant only in one copy, 
the peril muft not be avoided, nor the difficulty 
refufcd. 

Of the readings which diis emulation of amend- 
ment has hitherto produced, fome from the labours 
of every publilher I have advanced into the text- ; 
thofe are to be confidered as injmy opinion fuffi- 
ciendy fupportedj fome I have rejefted without 
mention, as evjdendy erroneous; fome I have left 
in the notes without cenfurc or approbation, as reft- 
ing in equipoife between objedion and defence ; and 
fome, which feemed fpedous but not right, I have 
inferted with a fubfequent animadverfion. 

Having clafled the obfervations of others, I was 
at laft to try what I could fubftitute for their mif- 
takcs, and how I could fupply their omiffions. I 
collated fuch copies as I could procure, and wiihed for 
more, but have not found the collciflors of chefe rari- 
ties very communicative. Of the editions which 
chance or kindnefs put into my hands I have given 
an enumeration, that I may not be blamed for nc- 
glefting what 1 had not the power to do. 

By examining the old copies, I foon found that 
^e later publifhers, with all their boafis of diligence^ 

fufferc^ 
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faffered many pafiages to ftand unauthorized, and 
contented thcmfelvcs with Rowe's regulation of the 
text, even where they knew it to be arbitrary, and 
with a little confideradon might have found it to be 
wrong. Some of thefe alterations are only the 
eje£tion of a word for one that appeared to him 
more elegant or more inteffigifale. Thefe corrup- 
tions I have often filently reftified j for the hiftory 
erf" our language, and the true force of our words, 
can only be preferved, by keeping the text of au- 
thors free from adulterarion. Others, and thofe 
very frequent, fmoothed the cadence, or regulated 
the meafure : on thefe I have not exercifed the fame 
rigour j if only a word was tranijxjfed, or a particle 
inferted or omitted, I have fometimes fuffered the 
line to ftand; for the inconftancy of the copies is 
fuch, as that fomc liberties may be eafily permitted. 
But this pradice I have not fuffered to proceed far, 
ha-ving reftored the primidve didion wherever it 
could for any reafon be preferred. 

The emendations, which comparifon of copies 
fuppUed, I have inferted in the text; fometimea, 
where the improvement was flight, without nodce, 
and fomedmcs with an account gf the r^^ons of the 
change. 

Conjefti\re, though it he fomedmes unavoidablev 
l_ have not wantonly nor licentioufly indulged. It 
has been my fettled principlcj that the reading of 
ihc arfcient books is probably true, and therefore is 
nM to be difturbed for the fake of elegance, per- 
fpicuity, or mere improvement of the fenie. For 
(hough much credit is not due tp the fidelity, nor 
any 10, die judgment of the firft publilhers, yet they 
K % wtiQ 
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*who had the copy before rheir eyes were more likely 
to read it right, than we who read it only by imsgi- 
. nation. But it is evident that they have often matjt 
ftrange miftakes by ignorance or negligence, and 
that therefore fomething may be properly attempted 
1)y criticifm, keeping the middle way between pre- 
iumption and timidity. 

Such criticifm I have attempted to praSife, and, 
where any pafiagc appeared inextricably perplexed, 
have endeavoured to difcover how it may be recalled 
to fenfe, with leaft violence. But my firft labour is, 
always to turn the old text on every fide, and try if 
'there be any interftice, through which light can finfl 
■Its way J nor Would fliwriaj hithfelf condemn me, 
as refufing the trouble of refearch, for the ambition 
cf alteration. In this modeft induftiy I have not 
■been unfuccefsful. I have refcued many liites -frorti 
■the violations of temerity, and fecured many fctnes 
from the inroads of correftion. I have adopfted dtft 
Roman ientiment, that it is more honourableto favc 
a citizen, than to kill an enemy* and have been more 
careful to protefl: than to attack. 

1 have prcferved the common diftribulion of thq 
plays into afts, though! believe it to be in almoft 
all the plays void of authority. Some of thofe which 
are divided in the later editions have no divifion in 
the firft folio, and feme that are divided in the folio 
have no divifion in the preceding copies. The fet- 
tled mode of the theatre requires four intervals in 
the play; but few, if any, of onr audior's coWpdi- 
tions can be properly diftributed- in that manner. 
An aft is fo much of the drama as paffis without 
intervention of time, or change of place. Apaufe 

■ 3 ' makes 
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makes a new aft. Id cveiy real, and therefore in 
wery iiTikative aftioni the intervals may be more or, 
fewer, the reftriftion of five afts being accidental and. 
arbitrary. This Shakej^eare knew, and this he prac- 
ti^ i bjs plays were written, and at firft printed in, 
one iinbroken continuity, and ought now to be ex- 
iwbjtcd with Ihort pi^fes, inKrpofed as often as tfic 
fcene is chang^dj or any confiderable time is re- 
quired to pafs. This method would at once quell 
4 thoufand abfurdities- 

In reftpfing the author's works to their integrity, 
I have (iojMidered fhe punftuation as wholly in my 
power } for what could be their care of colons ant) 
GCH9n;ia^ who corrupted words and fentences % 
Wh^tevfr could be done by adjufting pqintSj is 
therefore filently performed, in fome plays with 
much diligence,, in others with lefs; it is hard to 
keep a bufy eye fteadily fixed upon evanelcenc 
acom&t or $ difcurf^ve mind upon evanefcenc 
truth. 

The fsipe liberty has been taken with a few par- 
ticles, or other words of flight cfFeft. I have fome- 
timcs inferted or omitted them without notice. I 
h»ye done that fometimes, which the other fditors 
have done always, and which indeed the ftate of the 
text tnay fufficien^y juftify. 

The greater part of readers, inftead of blaming, 
ys for pafling trifles, will wonder that on mere 
trides ^ much labour is expended, with fuch 
importance of .debate, and fuch folemnity of diftion. 
To thefe I anfwer with confidence, that they are 
judging, of an art which they do not underftand } 
ytx. c^ino; inu^fi reproach thein with their ignor 
K 3 ranee. 
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rancc, nor promife that they would become in gene- 
ra], by learning criticifm, more ufefu!> happier, <»- 
. wifer. 

As I praftifed conjefture more, I learned to truft 
it lefs J and after I had printed a few plays, refolved 
to infert none of my own readings in the text. Upon 
this caution I now congratulate myfelfi for every day 
encreafes my doubt of my emendations. 

Since I have confined my imagination to the mar- 
gin, it muft not be confidered as very reprehenfible, 
if I have fufFered it to play fome freaks in its own 
dominion. There is no danger in conjefture, if it be 
propofed as conjefture ; and while the text remains 
uninjured, thofe changes may be fafely offered, which 
are not confidered even by him that offers them as 
ncccffary or fafe. 

If my readings are of little value, they have not 
been oftentatioufly difplayed or importunately ob- 
truded. I could have written longer notes, for the 
art of writing notes is not of difficult attainment. 
The work is performed, firft by railing, at the ftupi- 
dity, negligence, ignorance, and afmine tafteleilheJs 
of the former editors, and fhewing, from all that goes 
before and all that follows, the inelegance and abfur- 
dity of the old reading ; then by propofing fomething, 
which to fuperficial readers would feem fpecious, but 
which the editor rejeds with indignation; then by 
producing die true reading, with a long paraphrafo, 
and concluding with loud acclamations on the dilco- 
very, and a fober wifh for the advancement and 
proiperity of genuinecriticifm. 

All this may be done, and perhaps done fome- 
time* without impropriety. But I have always fuf- 

peftcd 
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pcfted that the reading is right, which requires many- 
words to prove it wrong; and the emendadon wrongs 
that cannot without fo much labour appear to be 
rig^t. The juilnds of a happy reftoration ftiikes at 
oijce, and the lAoral precept may be well applied to 
criticifin, quod dubitas ne feceris* 

To dread die ftiore which he fees fprcad with 
wrecks> is natural to the failor. I had before my 
eye fo many critical adventures ended in mifcarriagc, 
that caution was forced upon me. I encountered in 
every page wit ftruggling with its own fophillry, and 
learning confufed by the multi{dicity of its views. I 
was forced to cenfure thofe whom I admired, and 
could not but reBe£t, while I was difpoflefling their 
emendations, how foon the fame fate might happen 
to my own, and how many of the readings which I 
have corrected may be by fome other editor defended 
and dtablilhed. 

Crittcks I faw, that others' names efface. 

And fix thdr own, with labour, in the place ; 

Their own, likcvotfiers, foon their place refign'd. 

Or difappear'd, and left the firft behind. Popi. 

That a conjcftural critick fliould often be mif- 
taken, cannot be wonderfiil, either to others or 
himfelt if it be confidered, that in his art there is 
Ao fyftem, no principal and axiomatical truth that 
regulates fubordinate pofidons. His chance of 
error is renewed at every attempt ; an oblique view 
of the paflage, a flight mifapprehenfion of a phrafe, 
a cafual inattention to the parts connefted, is fuf- 
ficient to make him not only fail, but fail ridicu- 
loofly i and when he fucceeds beft, he produces per- 
K 4 haps 
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haps but one reading of many probable, and htf 
chat fuggfcfts anotlier will always be able to dUpuCe 
hii chims. 

It is dn unhappy ftate, in which danger is hid 
6AcKi' plcafure. The allurements of emendation are 
fcarcely refiftible. Conjefture has all the joy and all 
Hhe pride of invention, and he that has once ftarted 
a happy change, is too much delighted to confider 
what objeftions may rife againft it 

Yet conjeftural criticifra has been of great ufc in 
the learned world ; nor is it my intentioh to depre- 
ciate a ftudy, ,that ha? exercifed fo many mighty 
minds, from the revival of learning to our own age, 
from the bifliop of Jleria to EngUJh Btntley. The 
criticks on ancient authors have, in the exercife of 
^eir fagacity, many afllftances, which the editor of 
Shakejpeare is condemned to want. They are em- 
ployed upon grammatical and fettled languages^ 
whoie conftrudtion contributes ib much to peripi- 
cuity, that Homer has fewer pafTages unintelligible 
than CbaUcer. The words have not only a known 
r^men, but invariable quantities, which direifl: 
and confine .the choice. There are commonly more 
manufcripts than one ; and they do not often con-- 
^ire iii the fame miftakes. Yet Scaliger could con- 
fcls to Salmajius how little fatis&^tion his emenda- 
tions gave him. lUudunt nobis ccJJeBura noftra^ 
quorum ncs pudel, fojleaquam m meliores codices inci' 
dimus. And Lipftus could complain, that criticks 
were making faults, by trying to remove them, Ut 
elim viliis, ita nunc remediis laberatur. And indeed^ 
where mere conjecture is to be uled, the emenda- 
tions of Scaliger and JJpfius, notwitliftanding their 
wonderfial 
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wonderful fagacicy and erudition, are often vague and 
difputablc, like mine or Tiuoiald's. 

Perh^s I may not be more cenfured for ddng 
wron^ dian for doing litde ; for raifing ia die 
publick, expe^tions vhich at laft I have not an- 
fwered. The expe<^ation of ignorance is indefimtr, 
. and that of knowledge is often tyranaical. It is 
hard to fatisfy thofe who know not what to demand, 
or thofc who demand by defign-what they think im- 
polTible to be done. I have indeed. (£fappoinced 
no opinion more than my own ; yet I have endea- 
voured to pefform my tafk with no flight fcrfidtude. 
Not a £ngle paflfkge in the whole work has appeared 
to me cofKipt, which I have not attempted to re- 
ftorej or obfcure, which I have not endeavoured 
to illuArate. In many I have failed, like others; 
and from many, after all my efforts, I have re-^ 
tfcatcdi and confeffed the repulfe. I have not 
pafled over, with affefled fuperiority, .what is 
equally difficult to the reader and to myfel^ but, 
where I could not inftruft him, have owned my 
ignorance. I might eafity hive accumulated a 
mafe of feeming learning upon eafy fcenes ; but it 
Ought not to be imputed to negligence, that, 
where nothing was neceffary, nothing has been 
done, or that, where others have faid enough, I 
have fdd no more. 

Notes are often neceffary, but they are necdTary 
evils. Let him, that is yet unacquainted with tilft 
powers of Sbake/peare, and who defires to feel dit 
higheft pleafure that the drama can give, read evtry 
{^ay, from the 6rft Icene to the laft, with utttf 
negligence 
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negligence of all his commentators. When his 
&ncy is once on the wing, let it not ftoop at cor* 
icdion or explanation. When his attention is 
^ongly engaged, let it difdain alike to turn afide 
to die naihe of Theobald and of Pope. Let him 
lead on through brig^tnefs and obfcurity^, through 
integrity and corruption j let him prcferve his com- 
[»«heniiott of the dialc^e and his tntereft in the 
&ble. And when the pleafures of novelty have 
ceafed, let hicn attempt exa£tnels> and read the 
commentators. 

Pardcular paflages are cleared by notes, bur the 
general efFcft of the work is weakened. The mind 
is re^gerated by interruption ; the thoughts are di- 
verted from the principal fubjedt j the reader is weary^ 
iie fulpedh not why ; and at laft throws away the book 
which he has too diligently ftudied. 

Farts arc not to be examined till the whole has 
been furreyed; there is a kind of intellectual remote- 
nefs necelTary for the comprehenfion of any great work 
in its full dcGgn and in its true proportions ; a clofe 
^qjproach fliews the fmailer niceties, but the beauty of 
the whtrfe is dilccrned no longer. 

It is not very grateful co confider how Uttle the ' 
fiiccefCon of editors has added to this author's 
power of plcaCng. He was read^ admired, Jbidied, 
and imitated, while he was yet deformed widi all 
die improprieties which ignorance and negleft could 
accumulate upon him; while the reading was yet 
not reftified, nor his alluGons underftoodj yet tiien 
did Dryden pronounce, that Sbakejpeare was the 
** man> who, of all modern and perhaps ancient 
" poets. 
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•• poets, had the largeft and moft comprchenfive 
'• foul. AU the images of nature were ftjll prcfent 
** to him, and he drew them not laborioufly, but 
** hickily. when he delcribcs any thing, you more 
* than fee it, you feel it too. Thofe, whp accufe 
** him to have wanted learning, give him the greater 
*< commendation : he was naturally learned : he 
" needed not the fpeftaclcs of books to read na- 
** ture J he looked inwards, and foxmd her dierc. I 
" cannot lay he is every where alJJ«; were he fo 
** I fhould do him injury to compare him with the 
** greateft of mankind. He is many times flat and 
*' infipid J his comick wit degenerating into clenches, 
" his ferious fwelling into bombaft. But he is always 
*' great, when fome great occafion is prefented to 
*' him : no man can {ay, he ever had a fit fubjeft for 
" his wit, and did not then raife himfelf as hi^ 
** above the reft of poets, 

*• ^anium lentaJaUat inter v'thurna fvpreffi" 

It is to be lamented, that fuch a writer fhould 
want a commentary j that his language fhould be- 
come obfolete, or his fentiments obfcure. But it is 
vain to carry wiftics beyond the condition of human 
things; chat which muft happen to all, has hap- 
pened to Sbakefpearet by accident and time; and 
more than has been fuffercd by any other writer 
Cnce the ufe of types, has been fuffered by him 
dirough his own segligence of hmt, or perhaps by 
that fuperiority of mind, which defpifed its own 
performances, when it compared them with its 
powers, and judged thofe worlu unworthy to be 
prefervc^* 
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pre&xved, which the cridcks of follo^ng ager 
were to concend fi>r the &mc of reftoring and. ex-^ 
plainii^. 

Amat^ thde candidates of inferior &me> I am 
BOUT to &sad the judgment of the publick ; and wifh 
tfaat I cookl confidently produce my conunencaiy as 
equal to du encouragement which I hare had the 
honour of receiving. Every work of this kind is by 
its nature deficient, and I fhoukt feel little foUcitudc 
about the fcnomce, were it to be pronounced only by 
the fkllful and die learned. 
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TEMPEST. 

TT h obferved of the Tmpejl, that Its jdan is rei 
X gular ; this the author of 'The R^vijaf* thinks, 
what 'I think too, an accidental -efftft of the ftoryr' 
not intended or regarded by our author. But what- 
ever might be Sbakejpeare'& intendon m formmg or 
adopting the plot, he has made it inftrumcaial to 
the produftion of many charafters, diverfified with 
boundlefs invention, and preferred with pro&und 
(kill in nature, extenfive knowledge of opinions, and 
accurate obfervation of life. In a fuigle drama are 
here exhibited princes, courtiers, and failors, illlpcak- 
ing in their real charafters. There is the agency of 
airy fpirits, and of an earthly goblin ; the operations 
of magick, the tumults of a ftorm, die adventures of 
a defart illand, the nadve eSufion of untai^ht aSec- 
tion, the pimilhment of guilt, 'and the final bappine& 
pf the pair for whom our pafTions and reofbn ai^ 
equally intcrefted. 

• Mr. H*Mb, who wrote a reviial of Shai(^eart's text, pob- 
akei in 8vo. circji 1760. 

TWO 
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TWO GENTLEMEN OF .VERONA, 
In this play there is a ftrange mixture of know-. 
ledge and ignorance, of care and negligence. The 
verMcation is often excellent, the allulions arc 
learned and jufl -, but the author conveys his heroes 
by fca from one inland town to anodier in the fame 
txiuntry; he places the emperor at Milan, and fends 
his young -men to attend him, but never mentions 
him morci he makes Protbeusj after vi interview 
with Silvia, fay he has only feen her picture j and> 
if we may credit the old copies, he has, by miftaking 
places, left his fcenery inextricable. The reafon of 
all this confufion feems to be, that he took his ftory 
fit>m a novel, which he fometimes followed^ and 
ibmctimcs forfook, fometimes remembered, and 
fometimes forgot. 

That this play is rightly attributed to Sbakefpearet 
I have htdc doubt. If it be taken from him, to. 
whom fliall it be given ? This qucftion may be 
alked of all the difpoted plays, except fitus Jn-^ 
drmiats; and it will be found more credible, that 
Shakejpeare might fometimes fink below his higheft 
flights, tl^an that any other fliould rife up to his 
loweft. 

MERRV WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
Of this play there is a tradition prefervcd by Mr. 
Rowe, that it was written at the command of queen 
Elizaietb, who was fo delighted with the charat^r 
ofFalJiafy that flie wiftied it to be diffufcd through 
more plays; but fufpedting that it might pall by 
continued uniformity, d^efted the poet to diverfiff 

his, 
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his manner, by Ihewing him in loVe. No tafk 'a 
harder than that of writing to the ideas of another* 
Sbaieejpeare knew what the queen, if the ftorjr be true, 
feems not to have known, that by any real paQlon 
of tendemds, the felfilh craft, the carelefc jollity, 
and the lazy luxury o( Faljlaff' mu& have fuffered lb 
much abatement, that little of his former caft would 
have remwned. Fdfiaff could not love, but by 
■ceafing to be Falfiaff, He could only counterfeit 
love, and his profefficMts could be prompted, not by 
the hope of pleafure, but of money. Thus the poet 
approached as near as he could to the work enjoined 
him ; yet having perhaps in the former plays com- 
pleted his own idea, feems not to have been able to 
^jye Falftaff^}! his former power of entert^nment. 

This comedy is remarkable for the vatiety and 
number of the pcrfonages, who exhibit more charac- 
ters appropriated and diG:riminated, than perhaps can 
be found in any other play. 

Whether Shakefpeare was the firft that produced 
upon the Englijb ftage the effect of language diflorte4 
juid, depraved by provincial or foreign pronunciation, 
1 cannot certainly decide. This mode of forming 
ridicitbus characters can confer praife only on him, 
who originally ^ifcovcrcd it, for it^requircs not much 
of either wit or judgment : its fuccefi muft be derived 
alnwft wholly from the. player, but its power in a 
fltilful moudi, even he that dcJpifes it, is unable to 
jefift. 

The conduft of this drama is deficient ; the aflion 
b^ns and ends often before the conclufion, and the 
different parts might change places without incon- 
^cpien^e^ but its general power, that power by 

which 
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wKichall works of genius fliall finally be tried, is fuch, 
that perhaps it never yet had reader or Ipedtator, who 
did pot think it too footi at an end. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

There is perhaps not one of Sbakefpeare's plays 
more darkened than this, by the peculiarities of its 
author, and the unfkilfiilnefs of its editors, by dif- 
tortions of phrafe, or negligence of tranfcrip- 
rion. 

The novel of Giraldi Cynth'io, from which Sbake- 
J^are is fuppofed to have borrowed this fable, may 
be read in Sbakejpeare iUuJh'atedj -elegantly tranflated, 
with remarks, which will aflift the enquirer to difco- 
ver how much abfurdity Sbakef^eare has admitted or 
avoided. 

1 cannot but fufpeft that fome ether had new- 
modelled the novel of Cynthia, or written a ftory 
which in fome^ particulars refembled it, wid that 
Cyntbio was not the author whom Shakejptare imme- 
diately followed. The emperor in Cynthio is named 
Maximme; the duke, in Sbakej^eare's enumeration 
of the peribns of the drama, is called Vimentio. 
Tlus appears a very flight remark; but fince the 
duke has no name in the play, nor is ever mentioned 
but by his title, why fliould he be called ViMceniig 
hmong the ferjonsj hut becaufe the -name was copied 
from the ftory, and placed fuperfluoufly at the head 
of the lift by the mere habit of tranfcription ? It is 
therefore likely that there was then a ftory of Vincentio 
diie of Vimna, different from that <if Maximm em- 
peror of the ■Romans, 

Of 
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Of this play the light or comic part is very natural 
and pleafing, but the grave fcenes, if a few paflages 
be excepted, have more labour than elegance. The 
plot is rather intricate than artful. The time of the 
aftion is indefinite; feme time, we know not how 
much, muft have elapfcd between the recefs of the duke 
and the imprifonment of Claudio ; for he muft have 
learned the ftory of Mariana in his difguife, or he de- 
legated his power to a man already known to be cor- 
rupted. The unities of aftion and place are fuf- 
ficiendy prefervedi. 

LOVE'S LABOUR'S LoST. 

In tfiis play, which all the editors have concurred 
to cenfure, and fome have rejedted as unworthy of 
our poet, it muft be confefled that there are many 
palTages mean, childifh, aiid vulgar ; and fome which 
ought " not to have been exhibited, as we are told 
they were, to a maiden queen. But there are fcat- 
tered through the whole many fparks of genius ; nor 
is there any play that has more evident marks of the 
hand of Shakeffeare. 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT'» DREAM. 

Wild and fantaftical as this play is, all the parts in 
their various modes are well written, and give the 
kind of pleafure which the author defigned. Fairies 
in his time were much in fafhion j common tradition 
had made them famihar, and Sfenfer'% poem had 
made them great. 

Vol. n. I. MERCHANT 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

It has been lately difcovcred, that thts faWc is 
taken from a ftory in the Ptcertne of Gtevansi Fieren- 
tino, a novelift, who wrote in 1378. The ftory has 
been publifhed in Englt/hj and I have epitomized the 
tranflation. The tranflator is of opinion, that the 
choice of the cafkets is borrowed from a tale of 
Boccace, which I have likewife abridged, though I 
believe that Shakefpeare muft have had feme other 
novel in view. 

Of the Merchant of Venice the ftyle is even and 
eafy, with few peculiarities of diftion, or anomalies 
of conftruftion. The comick part raifes laughter, 
and the ferious fixes expectation. Tte probability 
of either one or the other ftory cannot be maintained. 
The union of two aftions in one event is in this 
drama eminendy happy. "Dryden was much pleafed 
with his own addreis in connecting the two plots of 
his Spanijh Friary which yet, I believe, the critick 
will find excelled by thb pUy. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Of this play the fable is wild and pleafing. I 
know not how the ladies will approve the facility 
with which both Rojalind and Celia give away their 
hearts. To Celia much may be forgiven for the 
heroifm of her friendfhip. The charafter of Jaques 
is natural and well preferved. The comick dialogue 
is very fprightly, with lefc mixture of low buffoonery 
than in fome other plays j and the graver part is 
elegant and harmonious. By hallening co die end 
of his work, Shakefpeare fupprcffcd the dialogue 
between 
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between the ufurper and the hermit and loft an op- 
ponunity of exhibiting a moral le0bn in which he 
xrSght have found matter worthy of his hig^eft 
powers* 



TAMlMCJ O-If THB SHREW. 

Of this play the two plots are fo well united, that 
they can hardly be oAed two without injury to the art 
with which they are interwoven. The attention it 
entertained with all the variety of a double plot, yet 
is not diftrafted by unconneifted incidents. 

The part between Katbarine and Petrucbifi is emi- 
nently fprightly and divcrtii^. At the iparriage of 
BiMta the arrival oH the real father, perhaps, pro- 
duces more perplexity than pleafure. The whc^ 
play is very popular and diverting. 



ALL'j WEtL THAT ENDS WELL; 

This play has many delightful fcenes, though not 
Efficiently prcJjabIc, and fome haj^y charaftere, 
though not new, nor produced by any deep know- 
ledge of human nature. PartUes is a boafter and a 
coward, fuch as has always been the Iport of the 
ftage, but perhaps never raifed more kughtcr or 
contempt than in the hands of Sbakefpeare. 

I cannot reconcile my heart to Bertram; a man 
noble without gcnerofity, and young without truth ; 
who marries Helen as a coward, and leaves her as a 
profligate: when (he is dead by his unkiridnefi, 
fiicaks home to a fecond marriage, is accufed by a 
L a woman 
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woman -whom he has wronged, defends himfelf hf 
falfehood, and is difmifled to happinels. 

The ftory of Bertram and Diana had been to\d be- 
fore of Mariana and Angela, and, to confefs the trudi, 
fcarcely merited to be heard a fecond time. 

TWELFTH-NIGHT. 
This play is in the graver part elegant and eafy, 
and in fome of the lighter fcenes exquifitely hu- 
morous. Ague-cheek is drawn with great propriety, 
but his charafter is, in a great tneafure, that of na- 
tural fatuityj and is therefore not the proper prey of 
a fatiriH. The foliloquy of Mahoiio is truly comick; 
he is betrayed to ridicule merely by his pride. The 
marriage of Olivia, and the fuccceding perplexity, 
though well enough contrived to divert on the ftage, 
wants credibility, and fails to produce the proper 
inftruftion required in the drama, as it exhibits no 
jufl: picture of life. 

WINTER'S TALE. 

The ftory of this play is taken from the pleafent 
Hijiory of Doraftus and Fawnia, written by Robert 
Greene. 

This play, as Dr. IVarburton juftly obfcrves, is, 
with all its abfurdities, very entertaining. The 
character of Aatolycus is very natur^ly conceived, 
and ftrongly reprefented. 

MACBETH. 

This play is defervedly celebrated for the propriety 

of its fidions, and folemnity, grandeur, and variety 

of its a£lion, but it has no nice difcriminations of 

charafter j 
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rfiarader; the events are too great to admit the in- 
fluence of particular difpofitions, and the courfe of 
the aftbn neceffarily determines die conduft of the 
agents. 

The danger of ambition is well defcribed ; and I 
know not whether it may not be faid, in defence of 
fomc parts which now . feem imprdsable, that, in 
Sbake^are'% time, it was neceflary to warn credulity 
againft vain and illufivc predi6tions. 

The paffions are direded to their true end. Ladf. 
Macbeth is merely detefted; and though the courage 
of JWtff^i preferves fome efteem, yet every .reader 
rgoices at his fall. 

KING JOHN. 
The tragedy of King John, though not written 
with the utmoft power of Shakefpeare, is varied with 
a very pleafing interchange of incidents and cha- 
rafters. The lady's grief is very affeftingi and the 
charafter of the baftard contains that mixture of 
grcatnefs and levity which this author delighted to 
exhibit. 

KING RICHARD 11. 

This play is extracted from the Cbromcle of HoUng- 
jbed, in which many paffages may be found which 
Shake/peare ■ has, with very little alteration, tranf- 
planted into his fcenes j paracularly a fpeech of the 
bilhpp of CarliJU in defence of king Richard's un- 
alienable right, and immiinity from hurnap jurif* 
diction. 

yonjen who, in his Catiline and Stjantts, has ii^ 

(erte4 many fpeeches from the, jRfwn^hiftqdan^. was 

L 4, perhaps, 
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perhaps induced to that praftice by the ■example of 
Sbakejpeare, who had condescended Ibmcrimes to copy 
more ignoble writers. But Sbakefpeare had more of 
his own than JenfoTtt and if he fomecimes was willing 
to fpare iiis labour, fhewed by what he performed at 
other times,' that his eittrafts ■were made by choice or 
idlenefs rather than neceflity. 

This play is one of thofe which Sbakefpeare has ap- 
parendy revifed ; but as fuccefs in works of invention 
is not always proportionate to labour, it is not finiihcd 
»t laft whhthe happy force of fomc other of his trage- 
dies, nor can be l^id much to aSkSt di? pafTions, of 
enlarge the underftanding. 

KING flENRY IV. PART II- 
I fancy every reader, when he ends this play, 
cries out with Dejdemonaj " O moft lame and im- 
" potent conclufion !" As this play was not, to 
our knowledge, divided into afls by the author, I 
could be content to conclude it wjth th? death of 
Henry the Feurtb- 

In that Jcrufelem ikaU Harry die. 

Thefe fcenes, which now make the fifth aft of Henry 
tbe Feurtb, might then be the firil: of Henry tbe Fi/tb j 
but the truth is, that they do unite very commodj- 
Dufly to either play. When" thefe plays were repre, 
fented, I believe they ended as they are now ended 
in the books -, but Sbakefpeare feems to have defigned 
that the whole feries of aftion from the beginning of 
Richard the Second, to the end of Henry tbe Fiftb^ 
ipiould be confidered by die reader ^ one work, 
3 V(«>a 
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upon one piio, oidf broken into parts by the necef- 
fity of exhibition. 

None of Strah^earis pl^s ore more read than the 
I^irfi md Second Pa-ts <f Henry the Fourth. Perhaps 
no author has ever ia two [^ys a£^rded fo much de- 
light. The great events are interefting, for the fate 
of kingdoms depends upon diem ; the nig^ter occur- 
rences are diverting, and, except one or two, iufS.^ 
ciently pri^ble i the incidents are multiplied with 
wonderful fertility t^ iarention, iatd die cbara£lers 
diverfiBed with the utm<^ nicety of difcernment^ and 
the profbunddl IkiU io the nature of man. 

The prince, who is the hero both of diC comick 
^nd tragick. pan, is a yoimg man of great abilities 
and violent paflionst whofe fentiments are rights 
though his afti<ms are wrongj whofe virtues are ob- 
scured by n^igoice, and whofe underilanding is 
diffipated by levity. In his idle hours he is rather 
loole dian wicked -, and when the occafion forces out 
his latent qualities, he is great without effort, and 
brave without ojmult. The trifler is roufed into » 
bero, and the hero again repofes in the vifier. This 
charafter is great, original, and juft. 

Per€y is a. rugged foldier, cholcrick, and qoarrel- 
Ibme, and has only the foldier's virtues, generoiSty 
and course. 

But Faljiajy ummitated, onimitable Fdftaff, how 
(hall I dcfcribe thee i Thou compound of fenfe and 
vice } of fenfe which may be admired, but not 
efteemed ; of vice which ma^ be defpjfcd, but 
hardly detefted, Faiflaff is a charafter loaded with 
feults, and with thofe faults which naturally pro- 
duce contempt. He is a ditef and a glutton, a 
JL 4 coward 
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coward and a boafter, always ready to cheat the 
weak, and prey upon the poor; to terrify the ti- 
morouS) and infult the defencelefs. At once obfe- 
quious and malignant, he fatirizes in their abfence 
tiiofe whom he lives by fiattcring. He is familiar 
with the prince only as an agent of vice, but of 
■this familiarity he is fo proud, as not only to be fu- 
percilious and haughty^ with common men, but to 
-think his intercft of importance to the duke (f 
Laae^er. Yet the man thus corrupt, thus defpi- 
-cable, makes himfelf ncceflary to the prince that 
deipifcs him, by the moft pleafmg of all qualities, 
-perpetual gaiety, by an unfailing power of exciting 
laughter, which is the more freely indulged, as his 
wit is not of the fplendid or ambitioiK kind, but 
confifts in eafy fcapes and fallies of levity, which 
make fport, but raife no envy. It mqft be obferved, , 
that he is ftained with no enormous or fanguinary 
crimes, fo that his licentioufnefs is not fo offenfive 
but that it may be borne for his mirth. 

The moral to be drawn from this rcprcfentation is, 
diat no man is more d^gerous than he that, with a 
will to corrupt, hath the power to pleafe ; and that 
neither wit nor honefly ought to think themfelves 
fafe with fuch a companion, when they fee Henry 
feduced by Faljiaff. 

KINGHENRYV. 
This play has rnany fcenes of high dignity, and 
many of eaiy merriment. The chara6ter of the king 
is well ilipported, except in his courtlhip, where he 
has neither the vivacity of Hal^ nor the grandeur of 
Henry. The humour of Tifi$l is very happily conti- 
nued ; 
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mied : his charafter has perhaps been the model of 
all the bulhes chat have yet appearc-d on the Englijb 
ftage. 

The lines given to the Chorus have many ad- 
mirers i but the truth is, that in them a liale may 
be praifed, and much miift be forgiven ; nor can ic 
be eafily difcovered why the intelligence given 
by the Chorus is more neceflary in this play than in 
many others where it is omitted. The great defeil 
of this play is the emptincfs and narrowneis of the 
laft aft, which a very litde diligence might have eafily 
avoided, 

KING HENRY VI. PART I. 
Of this play there is no copy earlier than that of 
the folio in 1623, though the two fucceeding parts 
are extant in two editions in quarto. That the 
fecond Mid third parts were publilhed wirfiout the 
firft, may be admitted as no weak proof that the 
copies were furreptitioufly obtained, ■ and that the 
printers of that time gave the publick thofe plays 
not fuch as the author defigned, but fuch as they 
could "get them. That this play was written be- 
fore the two others is indubitably coUefted from the 
feries of events ; that it was written and played be- 
fore Henry the Fifth is apparent, bccaufe in the 
epilogue there is mention made of this play, and not 
of the other parts : 

Henry the fixth in Twaddling bands crown'd king, 
Whofe ftate fo many had the managing 
That they Joft France, and made bis England bleed 
'^Vl^icl) c^ our ftage hath Ihewn* 

France 
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Frmce is loft in this play. The two following con—. 
tain, as the old title imports, the contention of the 
^oufcs of Tork and Lmcafier, 

The fec<M)d and third parts o(Henry'Vl, were printed 
in 1600. When Hiwj V. was written, we know ma^ 
but it was printed likewife in 1 600, and therefore be- 
fore the publication of the firll pare : the B.t& part 
of Henry VI. had been often (hewn on the ftage, and 
would certainly have appeared in its place had the 
author been the publiflier. 

KING HENRY VI. PART III. 

The three parts of I&wy VI. are fufpeded, by- 
Mr. Ibeobaldt of being fuppofititious, and are de- 
clared, by Dr. WarhurtoHt to be certainly not 
Shakejpeare'^. Mr. Tbeoiaid'^ fufptcioo flrifcs from 
fome obfolc[e words; but the ,phrafeolQgy is like 
the reft of our author's ftyle, and fingle words, cf 
which however I do not oWerve more liian two, can 
conclude little. 

Dr. JVarburton gjves no reafon, but I fuppofe him 
to judge upon deeper principles Mid more compre- 
henfive views, and to draw his opinion from the 
general efieft and fpirit of the compoGtion, which 
be thinks inferior to the other hiilortcal plays. 

From mere inferiority nothing can be inferred; 
in the produftions of wit there will be inequality. 
Sometimes judgment will err, and fometimcs the 
matter itfelf will defeat the artift. Of every author's 
works one will be the bej^ and one will be the 
worft. The colours are not equally pleafuig, nor 
the attitudes equally graceful, in all the piftures of 
Titian or Reynolds, 1 

Difllmilitude 
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Dlflimilitude of &y]e, and hetotigeaeovrnds of 
fcntimcnt, may fufEcicntly ftiow that a work doe* 
not really belong to the reputed author. But in 
thefe plays oo llich marks of fpurioufnefe arc found. 
The diftion, the veriification, and the figures, arc 
Sbake/peare's. Thefe plays, tonfidered, without 
regard to charafters and incidents, merely as nar- 
ratives in verfe, are moce happily conceived, and 
more accurately finilhcd than thofc of King John, 
Richard II. or the tragick fcenes of Henry IV. and V, 
If wc take thefe plap from Sbake^are, to whom 
flidl they be given ? What author of that age had 
the fame cafineis of cxpreffion and fluency of 
numbers ? 

Having confidered the evidence g?ven by the 
plays themfelves, and found it in their favour, let 
us now enquire what corroboration can be gsdned 
from other teftimony. They are afcribed to Sbake- 
^are by die firft editors, whofc atteftadon may be 
received in queftions of faft, however unfkilftiHy 
they fuperintendcd their edition. They feem to be 
declared genuine by the voice of Shakefpeare him- 
felf, who refers to the fecond play in. his epilogue 
to Henry V.- and apparently connefts die firft act of 
Richard III. with the laft of the third part of 
Hemy VI. If it be objefted, that the plays were po- 
pular, and that therefore he alluded to them as weH 
known; it may be anfwered, with equal probabi- 
lity, that the natural paflions of a poet would have 
diipofed him to fcparate his own works from thofc 
of an inferior hand. And, indeed, if an author's 
gwn teftimony is to be overthrown by Ipeculative 
criticifm. 
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criticifm, no man can be any longer fecure of lite-. 
rary reputation. 

Of thefe three plays I think the fecond the belt. 
The truth is, that they have not fufficient variety 
of aftion, for the incidents are too often of the fame 
kind ; yet many of the charafters are well difcri- 
minated. King Benry\ and his queen, king Ed- 
ward, the duke of Glcucejter, and the earl of War- 
wick, are very ftrongly and diftinftly painted. 

The old copies of the two latter parts of Henry 
VI. and of Henry V. are fo apparently in;jperfedt and 
mutilated, diat there is no reafoa -for fuppofing them 
the firft draughts of Sbakejpeare. I am inclined to 
believe them copies taken by "fome auditor who 
wrote down, during the repreientation, what the 
time would permit, then perhaps filled up fome of 
his omiflions at a fecond or third hearing, and when 
he had by this method formed fomething like a play, 
fcnt it to the printer. 

KING RICHARD III. 
This is one of the moft celebrated of our author's 
■performances; yet I know not whether it has not 
happened to him as to others, to be praifed moft, 
when praife is not moft deferved. That this play 
has fcenes noble in themfclves, and very well con- 
trived to ftrike in the exhibition, cannot be denied. 
But fome parts are trifling, others ftiocking, and 
ibmc improbable. 

I have nothing to add to the obfervations of the 
learned criticks, but that fome traces of this anti- 
quated exhibition are ftill retained in the ruftick pup- 

^ pet- 
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pet-plays, in which I have iccn the Devil very luftily 
belaboured by Punchj whom I hold to be the le^ti- 
niate fucceflor of the old Vice. 

KING HENRY VIII. 

The play oi Henry the Eighth is one of thofe which 
ftill keeps poffeffion of the ftage by the fplendor of 
its pageantry. The coronation about forty years 
ago, drew the people together in multitudes for a 
great part of the winter. Yet pomp is not the only 
■merit of this play. The meek forrows and virtuous 
diftrefs of Katharine have fiirniflied feme fcenes, 
which may be juftly numbered among the greattft 
efforts of tragedy. But the genius of Shakejpeare 
cwnes in and goes out with Katharine. Every other 
part may be eafily conceived, and eafily written. 

The hiftorical dramas are now concluded, of 
which the two parts of Hairy the Fourth, and Henry 
the Fifth, are among the happieft of our author's 
compofitions ; and King John, Richard the 'Third, 
and Henry the Eighth, defervedly ftand in the fecond 
clafs. Thofe whofe curiofity would refer the hiftori- 
cal fcenes to their original, may confult Helingjhed, 
and fometimes Hall : from Holingfoed, Shakejpeare has 
often inferred whole fpeeches with no more alteration 
than was neceffary to the numbers of his verfe. To 
tranfcribe them into the margin was unneceffary, 
becaufe the original is eafily examined, and they 
are feyom lefs perfpicuous in the poet than in the 
biftrorian. 

To play hiftorie?, or to exhibit a fucceflion of 
events by aftion and dialogue, was a common en- 
tertainment 
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teitainment among our mdc anceftora upon great 
fcftivities. The parifh clerks once petformed at 
ClerkemaeU a play which laftcd three days, contain- 
ing The biftory of the JVorld. 

CORIOLANUS. 
The tragedy of Corioiams b one of the moft amus- 
ing of oiir author's performances. The old man's 
merriment in MetKntus; the lofty lady's dignity in 
Vobmmia ; the bridal modcfty in yirgUia f the patri- 
cian and military haughtinels in Ceruianus -, the ple- 
beian matignityj and tribunitian infolence in Brutus 
and Sifimus, make a very pleafing and interefting 
variety: and the various revolutions of the hero's 
fortune fill the mind with anxious curiofity. There 
is, perhaps, too much buflle in the firft adt, and 
too litde in the la(t 

JULIUS C^SAR. 
Of this tragedy many particular paflages deferve 
regard, and die contention and reconcilement of 
Bri^uJ and Cactus is univerfally celebrated; but I 
(wve never been ftrongly agitated in perufing it; 
snd think it fcanewhat cold and unaffefting, com- 
pared with fome other of Sbekejpeare*% plays i his 
atttierence to the real ftory, and to Rimm manners, 
feems to have impeded the natural vigour of his 
gefuus. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

This play keeps curiofity always bufy, and the 

paffions always interefted. The connnuaJ hurry of 

die a£tion, the variety .of incidents, and the quick 

fucceflion 
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fucceffion of one perfonage to another, call riie mind 
forward without intermiffion from the firil aft to the 
laft. But the power of delighting is derived prin- 
cipally from the frequent changes of the fcene ; for 
except the feminine arts, feme of which are too low, 
which diftinguifti Clecpaira, no charafter is very 
ftrongly difcriminated. UptOH, who did not eafily 
mifs what he defired to find, has dilcovercd that the 
liu)gbage of ^torty is, with great fkill and learning, 
made pompous and fuperb, according to his real 
praftice. But I think his diftion not diftinguifli- 
iible from that of others : the moft timid Ipecch in 
the play is that which C^ffar makes to 03ama. 

The events, of which the principal are delcribed 
according to hiftory, are produced without any art 
of connexion or care of difpoHuon. 

TIMON OF ATHENS. 

The play of 7(«w« is a domeftick tragedy, and 
diercfore ftrongly fattens on the attention of the 
reader. In the plan there is not much art, but the 
incidents are natural, and the characters various and 
exaft. The cataftrophe affords a very powerfijl warn- 
ing againft that oftentatious liberality, which featterS 
iKJunty, but confers no benefits, and buys flattery, 
but not friendftiip. 

In this tragedy, are many paflages perplexed, ob- 
fcure, and probably corrupt, wdiich I have endea- 
voured to reftify, or explain, with due diligences 
but having only one copy, cannot promife myfelf 
that my endeavours (hall be much applauded. 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS. 

All the editors and criricks agree with Mr. Theo' 
laid in fuppofing this play fpurious. I fee no rea- 
fon for differing from them \ for the colour of the 
ftyle is wholly different from that of the other plays, 
and there is an attempt at regular verfificationj and 
artificial doles, not always inelegant, yet feldom 
pleafing. The barbarity of the fpeftacles, and the 
general maffacre, which are here exhibited, can 
fcarcely be conceived tolerable to any audience ; yet 
we are told by Jon/on, that they were not only borne, 
but praifed. That Sbakejpeare wrote any part, 
though 'tbeohald declares it inconteftable, I fee no 
reafon for believing. 

The teftimony produced at the beginning of this 
play, by which it is afcribed to Shakejfeare, is by no 
means equal to the argument againft its authenticity, 
arifing from the total difference of condutit, lan- 
guage, and fentiments, by which it ftands apart 
from all the reft. Meres had probably no other evi- 
dence than that of a tide-page, which, though in 
our time it be fufficient, was then of no great au- 
thority ; for all the plays which were rgefted by 
the firft colleftors of Shakefpare'i works, and ad- 
mitted in later editions, and ^ain rejected by the 
critical editors, had Sbakeffeare's name on the tide» 
as we muft fuppofe, by the fraudulence of the print- 
ers, who, while there were yet no gazettes, nor 
advertifements, nor any means of circulating literary 
intelligence, could ufurp at pleafurc any celebrated 
name. Nor had Sbakejpeare any intercft in detedling 

the 
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&e hnpt^rCj as none of \m feme or profit was pro- 
duced by Ae prefs. 

The chronology of this play does not prove it not 
Ki be Shah/feare's. If it had been written twtnty- 
fiVe years in 1614, it might have been written 
when Sbakejpeare was twenty-five years old. When 
he left Warvsickjhire I know not ; but at the age of 
twenry-fivc it was rarfief too late tio fly for deer- 
ftealing. 

Ravenfcrcfij who in the reign of Charles II. re* 
vifed this piay, and reftored ii to the ftage, tells u3, 
in his pre&ce, from a theatrical tradition, I fuppof^ 
wMch in his thire might be of fufficient authority, 
that this play Was touched in different parts by 
Sbakejfeare, 'bnt written by fome other poet. I do 
not find Shakejfeare'^ touches very difcernible. 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

This ^lay is more coireftly written than moft of 
Sbak0ean's compofitiwis, but it is not one rf thofe 
in which either Ad extent of his views or devattoft 
of lus fency is folly daplayed. As the ftcnry'Aoonded 
With nmteriais, he has -exerted litde invention j but 
he hss diverfified his charaftefs with great variety, 
and pM^rved them with great exaSncfs. His vi- 
cious charaAcrs fomctjmes difgwft, but cannot cor,- 
n]pt, for bo^ Creffltia and Ptottlarus ar« detefted 
zni coiftcmned. The' comick chafaftcrs feem to 
hare been the favourites of the writw ; thry are of 
the fuperBcwl kind, and exhilrit more erf" manners 
Ithftn flattH« ; but they are coptoofly filled, and powcr- 
feHy Hi^dJcd. 

ShakeQiean has in his ftory foBowed for die greater 
part the old book of Caxton, which was then very 

Vot. II. M popular} 
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popular J but the charafter of Tbafites, of which 
it makes no mention, is a proof that this play was 
written after Chafman had publUhcd his verfion of 
Homer. 

C Y M E E L IN E. 

This play has nnany jnft fentiments, fome natural 
dialogues, and fome pleafing Icenes, but they are 
obtained at the expence of much incongruity. To 
remark the folly of the fidlion, the abfurdity of the 
condud, the confufion of the names, and manners 
of different times, and the impoffibility of the events 
'in any fyftem of life, were to wafte criticifin upon 
unrcfifting imbecility) upon faults too evident for 
dete&ion, and too grofs for a^ravation. 

KING LEAR. 

The u-agedy of Lear is defery^y celebrated 
among the dranias of Sbak^are. There is perhaps 
^o play which keeps the attention fo ftrongly fixed : 
which fo much agitate^ our paflions. and incerefts 
our curiofity. The artful involutions of diftinft in- 
tercfts, the ftrjking oppofition of contrary charac- 
ters, the fudden changes pf fortune, and the quick 
fucceflion of events, fill the mind with a perpetual 
tumult of indignation, pity, and hope. There is 
no fcene which does not contribute to the aggra- 
vadon of the diitrefs or conduit of the aftion, and 
fcarce a line which does not conduce to die prog^ 
pf the fcene. So powerful is the current of the 
poet's imag^adon, that the mind, which once ven- 
tures within it, is hurried irreOftibly along. 

Oq 
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On the feeming improbability of Leih'i condu(5t> 
it may be obferved, that he is reprefented according 
"to hiftories at that time vulgarly received as true. 
And, perhaps, if we turn our thoughts upon the 
ibarbarity and ignorance of the age to which this 
flory is referred, it will appear not fo unlikely as 
while we eftimate X<f<»-'s manners by our own. Such 
preference of one daughter to, anotherj or refignatioft 
of dominion on fueh^ConditionSj would be yet crt- 
diblcj if told of a petty prince o( Guinea or AfdJa- 
gafcar. Sbakejpearei indeedj by the mention of his 
earls and .dukes, has ^ven us the idea of times 
more civiJized> and of life regulated by fofter man- 
nas ; and the truth ist that though he fo nicely dif- 
criminatesj and fo minutely defcribes the chara£t£rs 
of men, he commonly negle<ft9 and confounds the 
charadcrs of ages, by mingling cuftoms ancient and 
modem, Engtifii and foreigni 

My learned friend Mr. fVartdm who has in the 
Aivmturer very , mimltely criticifed this play^ rc- 
marks> that the inftances of cruelty are too fav^e 
and ihockjng, and that the intervention of Edmund 
deftroys die fijnplicity of the ftory* Thefe objeftions 
may, I think, be anfwered, by repeating, that the 
cruelty of the daughters is an hillorical fa£t, to 
.which the poet has added littlcj having only drawn 
it into a leries by dialogue and aftiont But I am 
.Dot able to apologize with equal plaufibility for the 
extrufion of Glefter'% eyesj which feems an adt too 
horrid to be endured in dramatic exhibition, and 
fuch as muft, always compel the mind to relieve its 
diftrefe by incredulity. Yet let it be remembered 
, M 2, that 
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thac our author well knew wh4t woold pleafe the au- 
dience for which he wroce. 

' The injury done by B^mmid co tlie fim}>licity ^ 
the a6ti&n is abundantly recon^nfed by ^e addi- 
tion of variety, by the art with Which he is made to 
co-operate with the chief defign, and the (^portunicy 
which he gives the poet of cwnbining perfidy with 
perfidy, and connefting the wicked foH with the 
TCcked daughters, to impre^ this important moral, 
that villainy is never at a ftop, that ciimes lead to 
crimes, and at laft terminate in ruin. 

But though this moral be incidental^ wiforced, 
ShakeJ^re has fullered the viitue of Cerdelia to 
perifh in a jull caufe, contrary to the natural ideas 
of jufticr, to the hope of the reader, and, what is 
yet nwre ftrange, to the feith of chronicles. Y*t 
this coaduffl is juftified by The SfeSMor, who blune4 
Tate for giving Cordelia fuccefi and happmeft J« 
his alteration, and declares, diat, in his opinion, 
tbs tragetly bos h^ h<^ its itauty, Deam has re- 
marked, ■ whether juftly or not, thati to fecurc the 
lavourable reception <^ Cato, the tnvx was f^ifmed 
'with mnch falje and ahotmnabli eritkipt, and diat en- 
deavours had been i^ed to difcredit and deery po- 
•rtical juftice. A play in which tJie tricked pro^p, 
and the virliioas miicany, may doubtfefs be good, 
ibccaufe it is a juft reprefcntation (^ the common 
events of human life : but fince all reafonabte beings 
naturally love juftice, i cannot eafily be ptrfuaded, 
that the ob&Fvation of jutHce makes a play worfe ; 
■or, that if other excellencies are equal, the audience 
wQ not always rife better plcafed &(mi the final 
triumph of perfecuted virtue. 

la 
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In the prefent c:^e the publJck has decided. Cor-. 
delta, from the time of Tale, has always retired with, 
viftory and felicity. And, if my fenfations could add 
any thing to the general fuffrage, I might relate, I 
was many years ago fo fhocked by Cordelia^ death, 
that I know not whether I ever endured to read 
again the laft fcenes of the play till I undertook to re- 
vifc them as an editor. , 

There is another controverfy among the criricks 
concerning this play. It is difputed whether the 
predominant image in Lear'& difordered mind be the 
lofs of his kingdom or the cruelty of his daughters, 
Mr. Murphy, a very judicious critick, has evinced by 
indudion -of pirticular paflagcs, that the cruelty of 
his daughters is the primary fourcc of his diftrefs, and 
chat the I0& of royally aiFe£ts him only as a iecondary 
and fubordinate eviL He obferves with great juftnefi, 
that Izar would move our companion but little, did 
we not rather confKlcr the injured &ther than the de- 
graded king. 

The ftory of this play, except the epifode aiBdmufsd^ 
which is derived, I thing, from Sidney, is taken ori- 
ginally from Geoffry of Mesmoutb, whom Holmgjheil 
generally copied; but perhaps' immediately from an 
old hiftorical ballad. My reaibn for belierbg that 
the play was pUlerior to the ballad, rather than the 
ballad to the play, is, that the ballad has nothing of 
Shaie/peare'i aofturnal tempeft, which js too ihikiiig 
to have been omitted, and diat it follows the chroni- 
cle J it has the rudiments of the play, but none of 
its amplificauons ; it firft hinted Zriw's madneG, but 
^ not array it in circumftances. The writer of the 
baUa4 ii4ded fopiething to the hiftory, which is a 
M3 proof 
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proof that he would have added more, if more had 
occurred to his mind, and more muft have occurreq 
if he had fecn Sbakejpeare. 

ROMEQ AND JULIET. 

This play is one of the moft pleafing of our au-. 
thor's performances. The fcenes are buly and va- 
rious, the incidents numerous and important, the 
cataftrophe irrefiftibly affcfting, and the procefs of 
the aftjon carried on with fuch probability, at leaft 
with fuch congruity to popular opinions, as tragedy 
requires. 

Here is one of the few attempts of Sbakejpeare to 
e;xhibit the converfation of gentlemen, to reprefent 
the Mty fprightlinefs of juvenile elegance. Mr. Dryden 
mentions a tradition, which might eafily reach his 
time, of a declaration made by Sbakefpeare, that he 
was olliged to kill Mercutio in the third a£l, left be 
fiould have been killed by him. Yet he thinks him no 
Jueh formidable ferfm, but that be might have lived 
through the play, and died in his bed, without danger 
to a poet. Vryden well knew, had he been in queft 
of trudi, that, in a pointed fentence, more regarti is 
commonly had to the words than the thought, and that 
it is very feldom to be rigoroudy underftood. Mer- 
cutio's wit, gaiety, and courage, will always procure 
him friends that wifh him a longer life ; but his death 
is not precipitated, he has lived out the time al- 
lotted him in the conftruftion of the play; nor 
do I doubt the ability of Sbakefpeare to have con- 
rinued his exiftence, though fome of his fallies are 
perhaps 
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ptrhaps out of the reach of Dryden -, whofe genius' 
■was not very fertile of merriment, nor duftUe to hu- 
mour, but acute, argumentative, comprchcnfive, and 
fublime. 

The Nurje is one of the characters in which the 
author delighted : he has, with great fubtiity of dif-' 
dn^ion, drawn her at once loquacious and fecret,' 
obfequious and infolent, trufty and dilhoneft. 

' His comick fcenes are happily wrought, but his' 
pathetick ftrabs are always polluted with fome unex- 
pefted depravations. His perfons, however diftreifcd, 
have a conceit left tbem in their mifery, a miferable 
(Unceit, 

HAMLET. 
If the dramas of Sbake/peare were to be chara^er- 
ifed, each by the particular exceiienee which diftin- 
guilhes it from the reft, we muft allow to the tra- 
gedy of Hamlet the praife of variety. The incidents 
are fo numerous, that the argument of the play would 
make a long tale. The fcenes are interchangeably 
diverfified with merriment and folemnity j with 
merriment, that includes judicious and inftrudtive ob- 
fervations; and folemnity, not ftyained by poetical- 
violence above the natural fenrinients of man. Ncv* 
charafters appear from time to time in continual fuc- 
celTion, exhibiting various forms of life and particular 
modes of converfation. The pretended madnefs of 
Hamlet caufes much mirth, the mournful diftfadion 
of Ophelia fills the heart with tendernefi, and avery 
perfonage produces the eflfeift intended, from the ap- 
paiitiop dial in the firft aft chiUs die blood, with hor- 
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ror> Co the fc^ in the U&, that expofcs iSe&9Uon to 
juft oMitenifS:. 

The conduiS is perhaps not wholty fecure againft 
objeftions. The adllon is indeed for the nioft pom 
in cohtinuai pK^^^flion, but there are fomp fcenes 
which neither forward Ror retard it. Of the feigned 
madnefs oiHamltt there appears no adeq\tate cauie, 
for he does nothing which he might not have don© 
with the reputation c^ fanity. He plays the mad- 
man mc&y when he treats Ofbelia with to much 
iudene&> which feems to be ufele& and vrantcu^ 
cruelty. 

Hamlet is, through the whole piece, rather an in-j 
ftrument than an agent. After he has, by the ftra- 
tagem of the play, convifted the king, he makes no, 
attempt to punifh him i and his death is at laft ef- 
fe£ted by an incident which Ha^u ha4 no part ii^ 
producing. 

The cataftrophe is not very happily produced; the 
exchange of weapons is rather an expedient of neceflity, 
than a ftioke of art. A ictieme might eafily have beeq 
formed to kill Hamlet with the dagger, and Laertei 
with the bowl. 

TIk poet is accuicd of having fhewn little regard 
to poetical juftice, and may be charged with equal 
neg^eft of poetical probability. The ajyarition left 
the regions of the dead to little p«rpofe ; the revenge 
which he demands is not obtained, b^t by the death 
of him that was required to take it \ and the gratifi- 
catlon, which would arifc from the delh-udion of an 
nfurpcr and a murdererj is abated by the untimely 
fjea^ o( Ophelia, die youngs die beau^ful, the barm.. 
k^ and die uous. 

■ OTH|LLO, 
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OTHELLO. 

,Tbe beauties of this play imprefi theraiUves fii 
fooi^ly upw the attsntion of the reader, that th(7 
can 4raw no aid from critical illuitration. The 
fiery o^enne^ of Otheilot magnanimous, artlefs, an4 
credulous, bouodlefs in his confidence, ardent in 
his affection, infiexJble in his refolution, and <^ 
durate in his revenge; the cool malignity of lagt, 
Sknt in his rcfentment, fubtle in his dcfigns, and 
ftudious at once of his ini;eren: and his vengeance } 
the foft fimplicity of 'DefdmmiAt confident of merit, 
and cwifcioos of innocence, her artlefs perfeverance 
in her fuit, and her flownels to fufpe£t that Oie caq 
be liifpefted, are fuch proofs of Sbakejpe(tre'% ikiU 
in human nature^ as, I fuppofe, , it is vain to feck in 
any modern writer. The gradual progrcls which 
Xago makes in the Meor's coinvi£tion, and the cir-r 
cumftances which he employs to inflame him, arc fa 
artfully natural, that, though it will perhaps not be 
faid of him as he fays of himfelf, that he is a mat not 
(ofify jealous, yet we cannot but pity him, when at laft 
ve find him perplexed in the extreme. 

There is always danger, left wickednefs, conjoined 
Iffith abilities, fliould ftcal upon efteem, though it 
miffes of approbation j but the charafter of /age is fo 
conduced, that he is from the firft fcene to the laft 
hated and defpifed. 

Even the inferior charafters of this play would be 

ycry confpicuous in any other piece, not only for 

their juftnefs, but their ftrength. Cq0o is brave, 

benevolent, and honcft, ruined only by his want of 

ftubbornneis 
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ftubbornnefs to refift an infidious invitation. Ro&- 
Ttgo"^ fufpicious credulity, and impatient fubmiflion 
to the cheats which he fees pradifed upon him, and 
which by perfuafion he fuffers to be repeated, exhibit 
a ftrong pi£ture of a weak mind betrayed by unlaw- 
ful defires to a felfe friend ; and the virtue oijEmilia 
is fuch as we often find worn loofcly, but not caft off, 
eafy to commit fmall crimes, but quickened and 
alanned at atrocious viltanies. 

The fcenes from the beginning to the end are 
bufy, varied by happy interchanges, and regularly 
promoting the progrelTion of the ftory; and the 
narrative in the end, though it tells but what is 
known already, yet is neceffary to produce the death 
of OlhellB. 

Had the fcene opened in Cyprus, and the preceding 
incidents been occafionally related, there "iiad been' 
little wanting to a drama of the moft exa£l and 
fcrupulous regularity. 
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TO folicit a fubfcriprion for a catalogue of books 
expofed to fale, is an attempt for which Ibme 
apology cannot but be neceffary; for few would wiU 
Jingly contribute to the'^expencc of volumes, by whicH 
neither inftruftion nor entertainment could be afforded, 
from which only the bookfeller could expe£t advan- 
tage, and of which the only ufe mufl; ceafe, at the 
difperfion of tjie library. ' 

■ Nor could the reafonablenefs of an univerlal re- 
jeftion of our propofal be denied, if this catalogue 
ivere to be compiled with no other view, than that of 
promoting the fale of the books which it enumerates, 
and drawn up with that inaccuracy and confiifion 
^hich may be found in thofe that are daily pub- 
jiflied. 

But oijr defign, like our propofal, is uncommon, 
^d to be profecuted at a very uncommon expence i 
it being intended, that the books Ihall be diftrJbuted 
|nto their diftinift clafies, and every clals ranged 
^ith fome regard to the age of the writers ; that 
fvery book ftiaH be a^eurately defcribed } that the 
peculiarities 
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peculiarities of editions (hall be remarked, and ob- 
fcrvations from the authors of literary hiftory oc- 
cafionally interfperfed ; that,' by this catalogue, we 
may inform pofterity of the excellence and value of 
rfiis great coHedion, and promote die knowledge of 
fcarce books, and elegant editions. For this purpofc 
men of letters are engaged, who cannot even be fup. 
plied with amuiuenfes, but at an expt^ce above tlm 
of a common catalogue. 

To fliew that this colledtion deferves a particular 
degree of r^ard from the -letnicd and the ftudious, 
that it excels any library that was ever yet offered to 
publick fale in the value as well as number of the 
volumes which it contains; and that therefore this 
catalogue will not be of lefs ufe to men of letters, than 
tJurfeof the Tbumian, Heinfim^ or Barberinian libraries, 
it may not be improper to exhibit a general account 
of the different claffes, as they are naturally divided 
by the fcveral fciences. 

By this method we can indeed eibjbic only a gene* 
ral idea, at once magnificent and confufed j an idea of 
the writings of many nations, collected from diftant 
parts of tte world, difcovered fomctimes by chance, 
wd fomecimes by curiofity, amidft the rubbifli of 
forfaken monafteries, and the rcpoiJtories of ancient 
fwnilies, and brought hirfier from every part, as to the 
univerfal receptacle of Jcarping, 

It will be no unplcafing efTeft of this account, if 
fhole^ th^t fliall happen to perufe it, fhould be in- 
(Jined hj it to refleft on the charafter of the latQ 
proprietors, &nd to pay fome tribute of veneration 
to their ardour k>t literature;, to that generous and 
fj^tdttd curiofiiy which ^hc^ gratified wirfi ipccfTanj 
fearclv:^ 
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fcarches and immenfe expence, and to which they 
dedicated that time, and that fuperfluity of fortune, 
*hich many others of their rank employ in the purfuit 
©f contemptible amufements, or the grat5ffcation of 
guilty pafiions. And, furely, every man, who Gonfi- 
ders leamina as ornamental and advantageous to rfie 
Community, muft allow them rfie honour of puHick 
benefeAors, who have introduced amongft itt authors 
not hitherto well known, and added to the fitcrary 
treafiires of rfleir native country. 

That our catalogue will excite any other man to 
emulate the collectors of this library, to prefer books 
and manuicripts to equipage and hixury, and txi for- 
fake noifc and divcrfion for the conversation of the 
leamedi and the fattsfa6Hon of extenfive knowledge, 
We are very far from prefuming to hope; but ftiaH 
make no fcruple to alTcrt, that, if any man ftlould 
happen to be feized with- ftich laudable ambition, he 
may find in this catalogue ■ hints and inftjrmations 
which- *« not eafily to be met with; he wifl difcovei*, 
that the boafted Bodleian library is very far ftwn a 
perfcft model, and diat even the learned P^hritiuj 
cannot completely inftrufl; hirti in the caHy editions df 
tfie claffic writers. 

But the coHcftors of libraties cannot be immercms; 
and, therefore, catalogues cannot very properly bt 
recommended to the publick, if they had not a more 
general and frequent ufe, an ufc which every ftudent 
has experienced, or neglected to his Mfs.' By the 
means of catalogues only can it be known, what hio 
been written on every part of learning, and the ha- 
zard avoided of encountering difficulties which hsTC 
already been cleared, di&uf^g qudtions which have 

already 
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already been decided, and di^;ing in mines of IhCrA^ 
ture which fonner ages have exhaufied. 

How often diis ha& been the fate . of ftudents, 
-every mm of letters can declare; and, perhaps, 
there are very few who have not fometimes valued as 
new dilcoveries, made by thenifelves, thofe obfer- 
vadons, which have long fince been publiihed, and 
of which the world therefore will refufe diem the 
pr^fe J nor can the refUfal be cenllired as any enor.^ 
mous violation ofjufticei for, why ihould they not 
;£>rfeit by their ignorance, what they might claim by 
^leir iagacity. 

To illuftrate this remark, by the mention of obfcure 
names, would not much confirm it ; and to vilify for 
this purpofe the memory of men truly grea^ would 
be to deny them the reverence which they may juftly 
claim^ from, thole whom their writings have inflrufted. 
May the Ihade at leaft, of one great Eng{ijb critick 
icil: without difturbance ; and may no man prefume to 
infulc his memory, who wants lus learning, his rcafon^ 
or lus wit. 

From the vexatious dilappointment of meeting re- 
proach, where pr^fe is expelled, every man will cer- 
tainly defire to be fecured ; and therefore that book 
will have fome claim to his regard, from which he 
may receive informations of the labours of his pre* 
decel&rs, fuch as a catalogue of the Harltian library 
will copiouHy afford him. 

Nor is the ufe of catalogues of lels Importance 
to thofe whom curiofity has engaged in the ftudy 
of literary hiftory, and who think the intellectual 
revoludons of the world more worthy of their ac- 
KDQon, th sn the ravages of tyrants, the defoktioii 

■ ~of 
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of kingdoms, the rout of armies, and the fall rf 
empires. Thofe who are pleafed with obfcrving 
the firft birth of new 0|Hnions, their ftrugglcs againft 
oppolition, their fileni prpgrcfs under perfectition, 
their general reception, and their gradual decline, 
or.fudden extintStion ; thofe that amufe themfelves 
with remarking the different periods of hum«i 
knowledge, and obferve how darkncfs and light 
fucceed each other j by what accident the rxioll 
gloomy ni^ts of ignorance have ^ven way in the 
dawn of fciencc, and how learning has languilbed 
and decayed, for want of patronage and regard, or 
been overborne by the prevalence of faJhioriable ig;- 
norance, or loil; amtdfl the tuntults (^ invafion, and 
lie ftorms of vkfcncc. All thofe who idefirc. any 
knowledge of the literary tranladtipns of pad: ages, 
may find in c^alogues, like this at leaft, fuch m ac- 
count as is given by annalifts, and chFOQo^c^ers.of 
civil biftory. ■;.:,, ',' 

How the knowledge of the fa^rred writings hg;: been 
dif!ufed, will be obferved fi'om the catalogue of tiff 
various edidons of the bible, from the fir(l: impreOIoD 
hy Fufit in 1462, tothc prefent time; in which will 
be contained the polyglot editions of iJ^w, Ffasfe, 
and Englandj thofe of the original Ifebriw, tbp Grsflt 
Septuagint, and. the Latin Vulgate; with the vefTutos 
whidi are now ufed in the remoteft par^s pf Europe, 
in the country of the Gri/bns, in IStbttoMia, BekfifBio, 
Fitilatid, and Jceiaxd. 

With, r^rd to the attempts of the. fame, kind 
made in our own country, there arp few whofe «- 
portions will not be exceeded by the number of 
£»fi^ bibles,, of which not one js. forgotten,. nrJtx&- 

thcr 
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ihet val^ble for the pomp and beaiity of flic imprtT. 
fion, or for the no«s with which the text is accom- 
panied, or for any controverfy or perfecution that ie 
pmducedj or for (he pecaRarity of any fingle paffag*. 
■W«Ji die faffie tare haVc the Various editions of the 
•%ock of comrhOh-praya* beeri fekfted, frofti -which 
iS the alterations whidi hare been niRde in it may bet 
Kaflly reftiarked. 

Amongft a great niirtiber &( RmOt mii&ls and 
breviaries, rtfnarkable for tht beauty of their Cuts and 
tfununatbn!i, will be foilnd the Maforakie miflfri and 
fcreviary, that r^fed &ch comrtiotiohs in the kingdom 
of ^V; 

The contro^o-fial treatifea written ta England, 
rfMjitt dift time of the ftefortftationi have been di- 
igefttfy coHtffted, with a multitude of rimarkaWe 
cra6b^ fiAgle fet-mons> find feriaU treiatifes] which, 
JioWfver Werthy to b« preferred, me, {Krhaps, to be 
found in no other place. 

' 'tkt regiFd whk^ vfaa i^ifays p^td} by die coJ- 
le<tdrs of ^m library, to chit remaritable period of 
tutte^ in which the art of printing was invented, de- 
«emii(vnl tbetn to accumulate the and«nt impreffions 
«f tho fathers of the charch i to which die later edi- 
aens ore added, left antiquity ihotrid have foemcd 
more Worthy rfefteem than accuracy. 

Hiftory has been considered with the regarf due 
«> tJMt ftudy by w^h the itamners an* mod eaSly 
formed, and fi-om which the m*^ efficacious u> 
^huftion is received; nor will the miHt extenfive 
<uriDfity fail of gradSt^on ih dus fibfaryi from 
'trhich no writers have b<»n excluded, diat relate 
«igi£r tA the reUg^ODS or civil a&ia of any natlui. 
J Not 
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Kot Only thofe auriiors of ecclefiaftical hiftoiy 
Iiave been procured, that treat of the ftace of reli- 
gicHi in general> or delirer accounts of feOa or na- 
tions, but thofc likewife who have confined thcm- 
felves to particular orders of men in every churcht 
who have related the original, and the rules of 
every fociety, or recounted the lives of its founder 
and its members ; thofe who have dedyced in every 
country the fucceffion of Hftiopa, and thofe who 
have employed their abilities in celebrating thd 
piety of particular iajnts, or martyrs, or monks, or 
Atms. 

The eivil hiftory of all nations has been amalled 
together j ftor is it eaiy to determine which has been 
thought moft worthy of curioftty. 

Of France, not only the general hiftories and an-* 
cient chronieles, the accounts of celebrated reigns, 
Knd narratives of remarkable eveftts, but even th6 
memorials of fing^e families, the lives of private 
men, the antiquities of particular cides, churches, 
and mtMafteries, the topography of provinces, and 
the accounts of laws, cuftoms, and prefcriptions, are 
here to be found. 

The feveral ftates of Itafy have, in this treafury, 
(heir particular hiftorians, whofe accounts are, per- 
• haps, generally more exaft, by being lefs extenfivci 
and more ihterefting, by being more particular. 

Nor has lels regard been paid to the different na- 
tions of the Germartic empire, of which neither the 
BobemisHf)- nor I^ngarians, nor jiujirians, nor Bavar 
rims, have been neglefted ; nor have their antiquities, 
however generally difregarded, been left ftudioufly 
fcarchedi than n^eir prefent ftatc. 

Vofc. n, N The 
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The northern nations have fupplied this col^ 
leikion, not only with hiftory, but poetry, .with 
Gothic antiquities, and Rmhic infcriptions.; which, at 
Jeaft have this claim to veneration, above the re- 
mains of the Roman magnificence, that they are the 
works of thofe heroes by whom the Reman empire 
was deftroyed -, and which may plead, ■ at leaft in 
this nation, that they ought not to be negleded by 
thofe dut owe to the men whofe memories they pre- 
ferve, their conftitution, their properties, and their 
liberties. 

The curiolity of thefe colleftors extends equally to 
all parts of the world; nor did they forget to add 
to the northern the fouthera writers, or to ^om 
their colledion with chronicles of Spain, and the 
conqueft o( Mexico, 

Even of thofe nations with which we have lefs in- 
tercourfe, whofe cuftoms are lefs accurately known, 
and whofe hiftory is lefc diftindly recounted, there 
are in this library repofited fuch accounts as the 
Europeans have been hitherto able to obtain j nor are 
the Moguli the "Tartar, the Turk, .and the Saracen, 
without their hiftonans. 

That perfons fo inqulGtive with regard to the 
tranfa&ions of other nations, fhould enquire yet 
inpre ardently after the hiftory of their own, may be 
naturally expeftedj and, indeed, thb part of the 
library is no common inftance of diligence and 
accuracy. Here are to be found, with the ancient 
chronicles, and larger hiftories of Britain, the nar- 
latives of fingle reigns, and the accounts of re- 
markable revolutions, the top<^raphical hiftories 
of counties, the pedigrees of families, the antiquities 

of 
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of churches and cities, the proceedings of parlia- 
ments, the records of monaftcries, and the lives of 
particular men, whether eminent in the church or 
the ftatc, or remarkable in private life j whether 
exemplary for their virtues, or deteflablc for their 
crimes j whether perfecuted for reli^on, or executed 
for rebellion. 

That memorable period of the EngUJh hiftory, 
which begins with the rejgn of king Charles the Ftrflj 
and ends with the Reftoration, will almofi fiirnilh a 
library alone, fuch is the nutriber of volumes, pam- 
phlets, and papers, which were pnbliftied by either 
party; -and fuch is the care with which they have 
been preferved. 

Nor is hiftory without the ncceflary preparatives 
and attendants, geography and chronology : of geo- 
graphy, the beft writers and delineators have been 
procured, and pomp and accuracy have both been 
regarded: the ftudent of chronology may here find 
likewife d\ofe authors who fearched the records of 
time, and fixed the periods of hiftory, 
■ With the hiftorians and geographers may be 
ranked die writers of voyages and travels, which 
may be read here in the Latin, Englifi, Dutcht Gtr- 
mm, Frencht ItalioH, and Spamfi langua^. 

The laws of di£Fcrent countries, as they are in 
themfelves equally worthy of curiofity with their 
' hift»ry, have, in this colleftion, been juftly rc- 
gardedi and the rules by which the various com-- 
munities of the world are governed, may be here 
examined and compared. Here are the ancient 
editions of the papal decretals, and the commen- 
N 2 tatgrs 
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tutors on the civil kw, the cditEb of Spain, and 
the ftatutes of Verne. 

But with particular induftry have the various 
writers on the lavs of our own country been col- 
leftedj from rfie moll ancient to the prefent time, 
from the bodies of the ftacutes to the mkiuteil trea- 
tife ; not only the reports, precedents, and readings of 
our own courts, but even the laws of our Wefi-htdtan 
colonies, will be exhibited in eur catalogue. 

But seither hiftory nor law have been fo for able 
to eegfofs [his library, as to exclude phyflc, phUo- 
fephy, or criticifm. Thofe hav€ beem thought^ 
with juftice, worthy of a pUce, who have examined 
the different fpecies of animals, delineated their 
fotms,. or defcribcd their properties and inftinfts } or 
who have penetrated die bowels of the earth, treated 
pn its diiFerent ttrata, and analyfed its metals ; or 
who have amufed diemfelves with le£ laborious fpe- 
Culations, and planted trees, or cultivated flowers. 

Thofe tihM have exalced their thoughts above thtp 
minuter parts of" the creation, whcs have cA)ferved 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, and attempted 
fyftems of the univerfe, have not been denied the 
honour which they deferved by fo great an ;^empt, 
whatever has been their fuccefs. Nor have thofe 
mathematicians been rejected, who have applied 
their fciencc to the common purpofcs of life ; or 
thofe that have deviated into the kindred arts, of 
tallies, archiEcifture, and fortification. 

Even aria of far lefs importance have Ciund their 

authors, nor have thefe authors been deipifed by the 

boundlefs curiofuy of the proprietors of the BarUim 

library. The writers pa horfemanfhip and fencing 
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4« more numerous, and more bulky, than couid be 
estpcded by thoTe who reflcft how feJdom thofe excel 
IB eidier, whom their educadon has qualified to com- 
pofe books. 

The admirer of Gre«k and Rwnan literature will 
meet, in this coUe^on, with editions little known 
to die moft inquifiiive criticks, and which have 
cfcapcd tho obfervarion of thole whofe great tni- 
pkiymcnt has been the collation of copies j nor 
wiH he find only the mt^ ancient editions of Fau- 
fius, Jenjon, Spro, Sweynlmm, and Panmrtz, but 
the moft accurate likewifc and beautiful of CdUnans, 
the Junta, PknttH, ^idus, the Stephem, and Elzevir, 
with the commentaries and obfervations of die moft; 
learned editors. 

; Nor arc they accomptmed only with the iHuftra-" 
tians of thofe who have confined their attempts to: 
particular writers, but of thofe likewife who havfi 
treated on wiy part of the Greek or Ronton anri- 
c^ities, their laws, their cuftnms, their drefs, Cheif 
buaklings, their wars, their revenues, or the rites 
a,nd ceremOTues of their worlhqi, and thofe diat have 
endeavoured to explain any of their authors from' 
^ir ftiOues or their coins. 
. Next to the ancients, thofe writers deferve to be 
mentioned, who, at the reftoration of literature, 
imitated their languj^ and their ftyle with fo great 
fuccefs, or who laboured with fo much induftry to 
make thenli onderftood : fuch were Phililphus and 
Politian, Scaiiger and Bucbartan, and the poets of 
the age of Lei the Tenth i thcfe are likewife to be 
found in this library, together with tlie Delki^, or 
coUe£tions of all nations. 

N 3 Painting 
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Painting is Co nearly allied to poetry, that it can-' 
not be wondered that thofe who have fo much- 
eftecmed the one, have paid an equal regard to the 
other J and therefore it may be eafily imagined, that 
the colleftion of prints is numerous in an uncommon 
degree J but furely, the expcftation of every man 
win be exceeded, when he is informed that there 
are more than forty thoufand engraven from Rapbaely 
^tian. Guide, the Carraches, and a thoufand others, 
by Nantettil, Hollar t Collet, . Edelinekt and Dorign^t 
and other engravers of equal reputation. 

There is alio a great colleftion of original draw- 
ings, of whidi three fecm to deferve a particular- 
mention ; the firft exhibits a reprefcntation of the 
infide of St. Peter's church at Rome ; the fecond, of- 
that of St John iMeratt; and the third, of the high 
altar of St. Ignatius j all painted with the utmoft ac- 
curacy, in their proper colours. 

As the value of this great colleflion may be con- 
ceived from this . account, however imperfeft, as the 
variety of fubjefts muft engage the curiofity of men 
of different ftudies, inclinations, and employments, 
it may be thought of very little ufe to mention any 
flighter advantages, or to dwell on the decorations- 
and embellifhments which the generofity of the pro ■" 
prietors has beftowed upon it; yet, fince the com-- 
piler of the Tbuanian catalogue thought not evei^ 
that fpecies of elegance below his obfcrvation, it 
may not be improper to obferve, that the Harieian 
library, perhaps, excels all others, not more in the 
number and excellence, than in the fplendor of iQ 
volumes. 

We 
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We may now furely be allowed to hope, that our 
catalogue will not be thought unworthy of the pub- 
lic curiofity ; that it will be purchafed as a record 
of this great colleftion, and prefcrvcd as one of the 
memorials of learning. 

The patrons of literature will forgive the pur- 
chaler of this libraryj if he prefumes to aflcrt fonrjc 
clum to their protedion and encouragement, as he 
may have been inftrumentai in continuing to thb 
i\aj?.on the advantage of it. The fale of Vo^s's 
colleftion into a foreign country, is, to this day, 
regretted by men of letters j and if this effort for 
the prevention of another lofc of the fame kipd 
fliould be diiadvantageous to him, no man will here- 
after willingly rlTque his fortune tn the caufe <^ 
karoin^. 
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bmall tracts and fugitive pieces. 

Written for tbe Idtkoiivction to the 

HARL^IAN MISCELLANY. 



THOUGH the fcheme of the following mif- 
cellany is fo obvious, that the title alone « 
fufficient to explain iti and though fcveriil collec- 
tions have been formerly attempted upon plans, as to ' 
the methodj very little, but, as to the capacity and 
execution, Very different from ours j we, being pof-n 
felTed of the greateft variety for fuch a work, hope 
for a mol^ general reception than thofe confined- 
fchemes had the fortune to meet with j and, there" 
fore, think it not wholly unneceffary to explain our 
intentions, to difplay the treafure of materials out of 
which this mifcellany is to be compiled, and-to exhi-» 
bit a general idea of the pieces which we intend to m- 
fert in it. 

There is, perhaps, no nation in which it is fo 
Beceflary, as in our own, to affemble, from time 

W 
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to time, the fmall trafts and fugitive pieces, wKch 
are occafionally puUifhed; for, befides the general 
fub)e(^ of enquiry, iviiich are cultivated by us, in 
common widi every oihcr learrted nation, our con- 
ftitution in churth and Ibite naturally gives birth 
to a multitude of performant^s, which would cither 
not hare been written, or could not have been made 
publick in any other pl^e. 

The form of our government, whith g^ves every 
man, that has leifure, or cunofiCy, or vanity, the 
right of enquiring into the propriety of publidc 
Bieafures, and, by confequcnce, obliges tho(e ' who 
are intrufted with ihe adminifh-adon of national 
a^irs, to give an account of their cc«idui3: t» 
almof^ every man who demands it, may be reafi^ia*' 
bly imagined to have occafioned inuumcE^k pam- 
phlets, which would never have speared under ar- 
bitrary governments, where every man lulls, ium- 
felf in indolence under calamities, of which he can- 
not [vomote the redrels, or thinks it prudent to 
conceal the uneafuiefs, of which he cannot complain 
vidiout danger. 

The multiplicity of rehgious fefts wleraied 
wnong vs, o£ which every one has found opponents 
and vindicaton^ is another fource of unexhaullible 
publication,, ahnoft peculiar to eurftlves ; for con- 
troverfica cannot be long continued, nor fisquendy. 
revived, where an inquidtar has a rig^t to fhutup- 
the difputonts in dungeons ; or where filence can 
■fee impofed on either party, by the refijfal of a li- 
cence. 

Not that it Ihould be inferred from bcncb, tjut 
political or rdi^oui ctMitroverfies are the only pro- 

duas 
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duSsof die liberty of the 5nW/i& preis; the mind (mce 
let ioofe to enquiry, and fuffered to operate without 
rcftrakit, ncceflariJy deviates into peculiar opinions, 
and wanders in new tracks, where Ihe is indeed fome- 
times loft in a labyrinth, from which though flic can- 
not return, and fcarce knows how to proceed; yet, 
£>metimes, makes ufeful difcoverifs. or finds ouc 
nearer paths to knowledge. 

The boundlefs liberty with which every man 
may write his own thoughts, and the opportunity 
of conveying new fentiments to the pubtck, with-^ 
out danger of fuftering either ridicule or cenfure, 
which every man may enjoy, whofe vanity does noe 
incite him too hallily to own his performances, na- 
turally invites thofe who employ themfelvts in 
^leculation. to try how thek- notions will be re- 
ceived by a nadon, which exempts caution from 
fear, atid modcfty from fhame ; and it is no won-. 
der, that where reputation nnay be gained, but needs 
not be loft, multitudes are willing to try their for-' 
tune, and thruft their opinioas into the %ht j fome-i 
times with unfuccefsfiil haftc, and fometimes with' 
happy temerity. 

It, is obferved, that, amor^ die natives of fin^^ 
lottdt is to be found a greater variety of humour, 
than in any other country; and,, doubtlefi, where 
every man has a full liberty to propagate his con-' 
ceptioos, variety of humour muft produce variety: 
of .writers'; and, where the number of audiors' 
is fo jgreat, there cannqt but be Ibme wortliy of. 
diftinftion. 

AUcthc&, and many other^caufes, too tedious to 
be enumerate^ have crauributAl to make pamjAleta- 

and 
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and fmall trafts a very important part of an EngU0 
library j nor are there any pieces, upon which thole, 
who aJpire to the reputation of judicious coUeftors" 
of books, beftow more attention, or greater expence; 
becaufe many advantages may be expefted from the 
pcnifal of thefe finall produdions, -which are fcarcety 
to be found in that of larger works. 

If we regani hiftory, it is well known> that moft 
political treatires have for a long time appeared in this- 
form, and that the firft relations of tranfa£ti(Hi;, 
while they are yet the fubjeft of converfation, divide ■ 
die opinions, and employ the conjeftures of man- ' 
kind, are delivered by thefe petty writers, who have 
opportunities of collefting the different fentiments 
of di^utants, of enquiring the truth from living 
witnefles, and of copying their reprefentations from 
the lifej and, therefore, they preferve a multitude 
ofpardcular incidents, which are forgotten in a fhorC 
time, or omitted in formal relations, and which are 
yet to be confidered as fparks of truth, which, when 
united, may afford light in fome of the darkeft fcenra ' 
of ftate, as we doubt not, will be fufficiently proved ' 
in die courfe of this mifcellanyi and which it is, 
therefore, the intereft of the publick to preferve un- 
extinguillied. 

The fame obfervarion may be extended to fub-- 
jefts of yet more importance. In controverlies' 
riiat relate to the truths of religion; the firft eJTays' 
of reformation are generally timorous j and thofr, ' 
who have opinions to offer, which they expert to 
be oppofedi produce their fentiments, by degrees j ■ 
and, for the moft part, in fmall trails : by degrees, 
that they may not fliock their readers with too 

many 
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iiuny novelties at onCe ) and in fmall traflsj that the)^ 
may be eafily diiperfed, or privately printed : altnoft 
every cofttroverfy, therefore, has bcen^ for a time, 
carried on in pamphlets, nor has fwclled into 
latger volumes* till the fiiit ardcM- of the difputanta 
has fubfided, and they have recollected their notions 
with coolnefs enough to digeft them into order, con- 
ft^ate them into fyftemsi and forti^ thnn with du- 
tborities. 

From pamphlets, coniequemly, are to be learned 
the progreis of every debate; the various ftate to 
which the queftions have been changed ; the artifices 
and &Uacies which have been u&d, and the fubter- 
{\%cs by which reafon Ihs been eluded: \b fuch 
wridngs may be feen how the mind has ^been (^ened 
hf degrees, how one truth has led to another, bow 
error has been diientar^led, and hints improved ui- 
demonftrarion, which pleafure, and many others, 
are loft by him that only reads the larger writers^ 
by whom tbefe fcattcred fenuments are . ccdleiTteda- 
who will fee none of the changes d* fortune which 
every opinion has pafTed through, will have no op» 
portumij of remarkii^ the tranfient advantages: 
which error may fomctimes obtain, by the ardBcea- 
of its patron, ol- the fuccefsfol rallies by which truth, 
regains the day, after a repulfc ; but -will be to him, 
who ttraceis the difpute through, into particular grada-' 
tions, as he that hears <^ a vu^ory, to him that fees 
thcbatde. 

Si^e the. advantages of prefervii^ thefe fmaU 

tra£b are foinumercus, our utempt to unite them 

in volume? cannot be thought either ufelefs or un- 

fcafonaUci for there is no other method of fecuruig 

. - . them 
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ticm from accidenrs ; and they have aktady been £0 
long negleded, that this defigti cannot tj; delayed, 
.without hazarding the lols of many pieces, which de- 
!^erve ta be tranfmitted to another age. 

The pcaflice of puWiihing pamphlets on the ntKjft 
knportaht ioby:£is, ha» now prevailed more than 
two centuries among us j and therefore it cannot be 
doubted, but that, as no large collections have been 
yet tnade, many ctirious tra£b muA have perilhed; 
but it is too hoc to lament that bis ; nor ought we 
to reflcd upon ic, with siay other view^ than that of 
^uckcning our endeavours for the prefervatioh of 
rfiofc th« yet remwBi of which we have now a greater 
number^ than was> perhaps^ ever anu&d by any one 
-perfoH. 

Tlffi firft appearance of pampWets among us, is 
genetaUy thought to be at the new oppofition raifed 
againft the errors and corruptions of the church of 
&ewie. Thole who were firft convinced of the rea- 
foaal:dcnej& of the new learnii^ as it was then 
cailfid, pcDpagated their (pinions in fmall piece^ 
which were cheaply printed ; and, what was then of 
great importmce, eafily concealed. Thefe treatifes 
were generally printed in foreign countries, and are 
"not, therefore^ always very corre^ There was not 
then riiac opportunity of jwinring in private; for 
the number ©f printers were linall, and the preffes 
-wete eafily overlooked by the clergy, who ipared no 
l^x>UE Qc vigilance for the fuppreflion of herefy, 
There is, however, reafon to fufpeft, that fome at- 
tempts were made to carry on the propagation of 
truth by a fecrct prefs ; for one of the firft treatifes 
in favoiir of the Reformation, i^ faid, at the eftd, 

to 
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to be printed at Greenwich, iy the permiffim of the 
Lord of Hop. 

In die time of king Eiwta-ithe Sbtth, the prefles 
were employed in favour of the reformed religion, 
and fmall trafts were difperfed over the nation, to 
reconcile them to the new forms of worlhip. In 
this reign, likewife, polidcal pamphlets may be faid 
to have been begun, by the addrefc of the rebels of 
Devonjhire ; all which means of propagating riie 
fentiments of the people fo difturbed the court, that 
no fooner was queen Mary refolved to reduce her 
iiibjefts to the Romijh fuperftidon, but flie artfully, 
by a charter • granted to certain freemen of ZaaaW, 
in whofe fidelity, no doubt, Ihe confided, indrely 
prohibited all prefles, but what fiiould be licoifed 
by them J which charter is that t>y which the corpo- 
ration of Stationers in London is at this time incor- 
porated. 

Under the reign of queen EMzabitb, wh«i liberty 
again began to flourifii, the practice of writing 
pamphlets became more general ; prefles were mul- 
tiplied, and books were difperfed ; and, I bcliev^ 
it may properly be faid, that the trade of writing 
b^an at that time, and that it has ever fince gra- 
dually increafed in the number, though,- perhaps, not 
In the ftyle of thofe that followed it. 

In this reign was erefted the firft Jetret prefi 
^^nd the church as now eftablilhed, of which I 
have found any certain account. It was employed 

* Whicli be^i thus, ' Know ye, thu We, coniJderingt and 
■ ntanifeftly perceivings that feveral feditioui and heretical booki 
' at tradi^— agalnft the faith and Iband catholic doftrinc of lioly 
* mother, the church,' &c. ' . . , , . 
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by the Puritans^ and conveyed from one part of the 
nation to another, by them, as they found them- 
felves in danger of difcovery. From diis prcis 
iffqcd molt of the pamphlets agiunft IVhU^ft and 
his aflbciates, in the ecclefiaftical government; and, 
when it was at laB: feizcd at Manche^er-, it was 
employed upon a pamphtet c*Ued Mare Work for s 
Cooper. 

In the peaceable reign of king Jamest thofe 
minds which miglu^ perhaps, with lefs difturbaocc 
of the world, have been engroffed by war, were 
employed in controverfyj and writings of all kinds 
were multiplied among us. The prefs, however, 
was not wholly engaged in polemical performances, 
for more innocent ibbjeds were fometimes treated; 
and it deferves to be remarked, becaufc it is not 
generally known, that the treaufcs of Hujbandry and 
Jgrutdture, which were publiftied about that time, 
are fo numerous, that it can fcarcely be imagined 
by whom they were written, or to whom they were 
ibid. 

The next reign is too well known to have been a 
time of confuflon, and difturbance, and difputes of 
every kind ; and the writings, which were produced, 
bear A natural prc^ortion to the number of queftions 
diat were difcuffed at that dme ; each party had its 
authors and its pieiTes, and no endeavours were 
omitted to gain profelytes to every (pinion. I 
know not whether this may not properly be c^ed, 
"Tbe Jge of Pamphlets ; for, though they, perhaps, 
;iiay not arife to fuch multitudes as Mr. Rawlinfm 
im^ned, thfy were, undoubtedly, inoi£ numerous 
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thtrt can be conceived by any vho have net had an 
c^portunity of examining them. 

Aftef the R^oraiion, the &me difl^rcnces. In 
religious opinions, are well known to have 'fub* 
fifted, and the fame political ftruggles to have been 
fiequendy renewed ; and, therefore, a great number 
of pens were employed, on different occafions, till, 
at length, all other difputes were abforbed in thepopifli 
Controverfy. 

From the pamphlets which thefe diflrbrent periods of 
(inw pFoduced, it is propofed, that this mlfccilany fhall 
be compiled ; for which it cannot be fuppofed that 
materials will be wanting i and, therefore, the only dif- 
ficulty win be in what manner to di^& them. 

Thofe who have gone before us, in undertakings of 
this Idnd, have ranged the pamphlets, ^n^iich chancs 
threw into their hands, without any regard either to 
tfee fiilgeft on which they treated, or the time in 
which they were written s a praiftice in no wife to b« 
imitated by us, who want for no materials ; of which 
we fliall choofe thofe we think beft for the particulaf 
circumftances of times and things, and moft inftruft^ 
tog and entertaining to the reader. 

Of the different methods wMch ^eient them* 
felves, upon the firft view of the great heaps of 
paniphlecs which the Herleim library e?diibics, the 
two which merit mott attention ai<e, tib diftribute 
die treatifes according to their fi.ibje<5ts, or th-ttt 
dates i but neither of thefe ways can be convenicndy 
followed. By ranging our coUeftion in Order a( 
time, we muft neceffarily pubiilh thofe pieces firft, 
which le^ engage the curiofity of the bulk (^ mjm- 

kindj 
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kind; and our dcfign muft fall to the ground, for 
want of encouragement, before it can be fo far ad- 
vanced as to obuun general regard : by confining 
ourfelves for any long time to any fingle fubjeft, we 
fliall reduce our readers to one clals; and, as we 
Ihall lofe all the grace of variety, fiiall difguft all 
diofe who read chiefly to be diverted. There is 
likewifc one objeftion of equal force, agsdnft both 
thefe methods, that we ftiaU preclude ourfelves from 
the advantage of any future difcoveries ; and we can- 
not hope to affemble at once all the pamphlets 
which have been written in any age, or on any 
fubjedt. 

It may be added, in vindication of our intended 
prafticc, that it is the fame with that of Photiut, 
whofe colleftions are no left mifcellaneous than 
ours; and who declares, that he leaves it to his 
reader, to reduce his extrads under their prop«- 
heads. 

Molt of the pieces which fhall be offered In tlus 
colledion to the publick, will be introduced by Ihort 
prefaces, in which will be given fome account of 
the rcafons for which they are Inferred j notes wIH 
be fomedmes adjoined, for the explanation of ob- 
fcure paflages, or obfolete expreflions ; and care will 
be taken to mingle ufe and pleafure through the 
whole colle£tion. Nocwithftanding every fubjeit 
may not be relilhed by every reader ; yet the buyer 
may be aflured that each number will repay his gene- 
rous fubfcription. 
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SOME 

ACCOUNT 

OF A BOOK, CALLBD 

THfe tlFE OF 
BENVENUTO CELLINI. 



TH E original of this celebrated performance 
lay in manufcript above a century and a half. 
Though it was read with the greateft pleafure by the 
learned of Italy, no man was hardy enough, du- 
ring fo long a period, to introduce to the world a 
bookj in which the fucceflbrs of St. Peter were 
handled fo roughly : a narrative, where artifts and 
ibvereign princes, cardinals and courtezans, miniften 
of ftate and mechanics, are treated with equal im- 
partiality. 

At length. In the year 1730, an enterprizing 
Neapolitan, encouraged by Dr. Antonio Coccbi, one 
of the politeft fcholars in Europe, publiftied this ib- 
much defired work iti one volume Quarto. The 
Doctor gave the editor an excellent preface, which, 
with very flight alteration, is judicioufly preferved 
by the tranflator, Dr. Nugent : the book is, not- 
withftanding, very fcarce in Italy: the clergy of 
Naples are very powerful; and though the editor 

very 
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very prudently put Colonia inftead of Neapeli in the 
title-page, the fale oiCellim was prohibited; the court 
of Rome has adually made it an article in their Index 
Exptrgatorius, and prevented the importation of the 
book into any country where the power of the Holy 
See prevails. 

The life of Benvenuto Cellini is certainly a phe- 
nomenon in biography, whether we confider it with 
refpcift to- the artift himfelC or the great variety of 
hiftorical &fts which relate to others: it is indeed 
a very good fupplement to the hiftory of Europe^ 
during the greateft part of the fixteenth century, 
more efpecially in what relates to painting, fculp- 
ture, and architefhire and the moft eminent 
matters in thofe elegant arts, whofe works Cellini 
praifes or cenfures with peculiar freedom and 
energy. 

As to the man himfelf, there is not perhaps a 
more Angular charafter among the race o( Adam: 
the admired Lord Herbert oi Cherbury fcarce equals 
CeBni in the number of peculiar qualities which fepa- 
ratc him from the reft of the human fpecies. 

He is at once a man of pleafure, and a flave to 
fuperftltion; a defpifer of vulgar notions, and a 
believer in magical incantations ; a fighter of duels, 
and a compofer of divine fonnets ; an ardent lover of 
truth, and a retailer of vifionary fancies ; an admirer 
of papal power, and a hater of popes ; an offender 
againft the laws, with a ftrong reliance on divine pro- 
vidence. If I may be allowed the expreflion, Celiim 
is one ftrikmg feature added to the human form— a 
prodigy to be wondered at, not an example to be 
imitated. 

O 2 Though 
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Though CeUini was fo blind to his own impcr- 
feftions as to commie the moft uojuftifiable aftions, 
■With a full peribafion of the goodnefs of his caufe 
and the reftitiide of his intention, yet no* man was 
& keener and more accurate obferver of the blanilhes 
of others ; hence his book abounds with farcaftick 
wit and fatirica! cxpreflion. Yet though his por- 
traits are fometimes grotefquc and over-chatted, 
from mifinformation, from melancholy, from in- 
firmity, and from peculiarity of humour; in general 
it muft be allowed that they are drawn from the 
lifc) and conformable to the idea given by cotem- 
porary writers. His charafters of pope Clement the 
feventh, Paul the third, and his baftard fon Pier 
Ijiigii Francis the firft, and his favourite miftrels 
madam d'Efiampes, Co/mo duke of Florence, and his 
duchefe, with many others, are touched by the hand 
of a mafter. 

General .hiftory cannot defcend to minute details 
of the domeftick life and private tranfaftions, the 
paiTions and foibles of great perfonages; but thefc 
give truer reprefentations of their charafters than all 
the elegant and laboured compofitions of poets and 
biftorians. 

To fome a regifter of the aftions of a ftatuary 
may fcem a heap of unintcrcfting occurrences ; but 
the difceming will not dildain the efforts of a power- 
ful mind, becaufe the writer is not ennobled by birth, 
or dignified by ftation. 

The man who ralfes himfelf by confiimmate merit 
in his profeflion to the notice of princes, who con- 
verfes with them in a langus^e diftatcd by honeft 
freedom, who fcruples not to tell them thofe truths 

which 
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which they muft defpair to hear from courtiers and fa- 
vourites, from minions and paraHtes, is a bold leveller 
of diftin£tions in the courts of powerful monarchs. 
Genius is xhe parent of truth and courage ; and thefc, 
united, dread no oppofition. 

The Ti^can language is greatly admired for m 
elegance, and the meaneft inhabitants of Florence 
(peak a diale£t which the reft of Italy are proud 
to imitate. The ftyle of Cellini, though plain and 
familiar, is vigorous and energetick. He poflcfles, 
to an uncommon degree, ftrength of expreffion, 
and rapidity of fancy. Dr. Nugent fecms to have 
carefully ftudicd his author, and to have tranflated 
him with eafe and freedom, as well as truth and 
fidelity. 
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A 

VIEW OF THE CONTROVERSY 

BETWEEN 

Monf. CRODSAZ and Mr. WAR BURTON, 

ON THE SUBJECT OP 

Mr. P O P E's ESSAY on M A N. - 
.In a Litter lo the 
Editor of the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xiii. 



Mr. Urban, 

IT would not be found ufelefs in the learned world, 
if in written controverfies as in oral difputatlons, 
a moderator could be fele£ted, who might in feme 
degree fuperintend the debate, reftrain all needlefs 
excurfions, reprefs all perfonal reflexions, and at 
latt recapitulate the arguments on each fide ; and 
who, though he Ihould not afliime the province of 
deciding the queftion, might at leaft exhibit it in 
its true ftate. 

This reflcftion arofe in my mind upon the con- 
■ fideration of Mr. Croufaz's Commentary on the EJTay 
on Man, and Mr. Warburton's Anfwer to it. The 
importance of the fubjeft, the reputation and abili- 
ties of the controvertifts, and perhaps the ardour 
widi which each has endeavoured to fupport his 
J caufe. 
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caufe, have made an attempt of this kind neceffary 
for the information of the greateft number of Mr. 
Pope's readers. 

Among the duties of a moderator, I have men- 
tioned that of recalling the difputants to the Tub- 
jedt, and cutting off the cxcrefcences of a debate, 
which Mr. Crdiifaz will not fuffer to be long un- 
employed, and the repreffion of peribnal inveftives 
■which have not been very carefully avoided on either 
part ; and are lels excufable, becauie it has not been 
proved, that either the poet, or his commentator, 
wrote with any other defign. than that of promoting 
happinefs by cultivating reafon and pie^y. 

Mr. Warburton has indeed {o much deprefled the 
cbaradler of his adverfary, that before I confider 
the controverfy between them, I think it neceffary 
to exhibit fome fpecimens of Mr. Croufaz's fenti- 
ments, by which it will probably be Ihewn, that he 
is far from defervmg either indignation or con- 
tempt } that his notions are juft, though they are 
fomctimes introduced without neceffity ; and de- 
fended when they are not oppofed j and that his 
abilities and parts are fuch as may entitle him to re- 
verence from thofe who think his criticifms fuper- 
ftuous. 

In page 35 of the Engtijh tranflation, he exhiWa 
an obicrvation which every writer ought to impreft 
upon his mind, and which may afford a fufEcient 
apology f<M: his commentary. 

Oft the notion of a ruling palRon he oiFers this 

remark: * Nothing fo much hinders men from 

* obtaining a complete viiftory over their ruling 

O 4 * paffiOn, 
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* paflion, as that all the advantages gainexl in their 

* days of retreat, by jiift and fober refleftions, 

* whether ftruck out by their own minds, or bor- 

* rowed from good books, or from the converfa- 

* tion of men of merit, are deftroyed in a few mo- 

* ments by a free intercourfe and acquMntancc 

* with libertines; and thus the work is always to 

* be begun anew. A gamefter refolves to leave off 

* play, by which he finds his health impaired, his 

* family ruined, and his paflions inflamed j in this 

* refolution he perfifts a few days, but loon yields 

* to an invitation, which will give his prevailing 

* inclination an opportunity of reviving in all its 

* force. The cafe is the fame with other men j but 

* is reafon to be charged with thefe calamities and 

* folUes, or rather the man who refufes to liften to 

* its voice in oppofition to impertinent folicita- 

* tions ?* 

On the means recommended for the attainment of 
happinefs, he obferves, * that the abilities which 

* our Maker has given us, and the internal and 

* external advantages with which he has invefted 

* us, are of two very different kinds ; thofe of one 

* kind are beftowed in common upon us and the 
« brute creation, but the other exalt us far above 
' other animals. To difregard any of thefe gifts 

* would be ingratitude j but to neglcft thofe of 

* greater excellence, to go no farther than the 
.* grols fadsfeftions of fenfc, and the fiinftions of 

* mere animal life, would be a far greater crime; 

* We are formed by our Creator capable of ac- 
' quiring knowledge, and regulating our conduft 
' by rcafonable rules ; it is therefore our duty to 

' cultivate 
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* cultivate our underftandingSj and exalt our vir- 

* tucs. We need but make the experiment to findi 
■ that die greateft plcafures will arife from fuclv 

* endeavours, 

* It is trifling to all^e, in oppofition to this 

* truth, that knowledge cannot be acquired, nor 
' virtue purfued, without toil and efforts, and 
' that all effort^ produce fatigue. God requires 

* nothing difproportioned to the powers he has 
' given, and in the exercife of thofe powers con- 

* fifts the higheft fatisfaftion. 

* Toil and wearinefs are the e&fts of vanity : 
' when a man has formed a defign of excelling 

* others in merit, he is difquieted by their ad- 

* vances, and leaves nothing iinatKmpted, that he 

* may flep before them : this occafions a thoufand 

* unreafonable emotions, which juftly bring their 

* punifliment along with them. 

* But let a man ftudy and labour to cultivate and 

* improve his abilities in the eye of his Maker^ 

* and with the profpeift of his approbation % let him 

* attentively reflcft on the infinite value of that ap- 

* probation, and the higheft encomiums that men 

* can beftow will vanifti into nothing at the com- 
' parifon. When we live in this manner, we find 
' that we live for a great and glorious end. 

* When this is our frame of mind, we find it no 

* longer difficult to reftrain ourfelves in the grati- 
' fications of eating and drinking, the moft grols 

* enjoyments of fenfe. We take what is ncccflary 

* to prefervc health and vigour, but are not to give 
' ourfelves up to pleafures that weakea the attention, 

* and dull the underftanding.' 

And 
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And the true fenfe of Mr. Pope's affcrtion, thaf 
Whatever is, is right, and I believe the fenfe in 
which it was written, is thus explained : — * A facrcd 

* and adorable order is eftablilhed in the govem- 

* ment of mankind. Thefc are certain and un- 

* varied truths: he that feeks God, and makes ic 

* his happinefs to live in obedience to him, Ihail 

* obtain what he endeavours after, in a degree fzt 

* above his preJent comprehenfion. He that turns 

* his back upon his Creator, neglefts to obey him, 

* and perfcveres in his difobedience, (hall obtdn 

* no other happinefs than he can receive from enjoy- 

* ments of his own procuring } void of fatisfaSioni 

* weary of life, wafted by empty cares, and remorfes 

* equally haraffing and juft, he will experience the 
< certain confequences of his own choice. Thus will 

* jufticc and goodncfs refumc their empire, and that 

* order be reftored which men have broken.* 

I am afraid of wearying you or your readers with 
more quotations, but if you (hall inform me tliat a 
continuation of my correfpondcnee will be well re- 
ceived, I Ihall defcend to particular paffagcs, ftiew 
how Mr. Pope gave fometimcs occafion to miftakes, 
and how Mr. Creu/az was mided by his fulpicion of 
the fyftem of &tality. 

I am, SIR, your's, Sec. 
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TO T H S 



LONDON CHRONICLE, 

January i, 1757. 



IT has always been lamented, that of the litde 
time allotted to man, much muft be rpenc upon 
fupcrfluiries. Every profpeft has its obftruftions, 
which we muft break to enlarge our view: every 
ftep of our progrefs Bnds impediments, which, how- 
ever eager to go forward, we muft: ftop to remove. 
Even thofe who profefs to teach the way to happinels, 
have multiplied our incumbrances, and the authtw 
of almoft every book retards his inftruftions by a 
preface. 

The writers of the Chronicle hope to be eafi^ 
forgiven, though they ihould not be free from an 
infcdion that has feized the whole fraternity, and 
inftcad of falling immediately to their fubje£ts» 
Ihould detain the Reader for a time with an ac- 
count of the importance of their defign, the extent 
of their plan, and the accuracy of the method which 
they intend to profecute. Such premonitions, though 
not always necelTary when the Reader has the 
book complete in his ham^ and may find by his 
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own eyes whatever can be found in it, yet may be 
more eafily allowed to works publifticd gradually in 
fucceflive parts, of which the fcheme can only be fo 
far known as the author fhall think fit to difcover it. 

The Paper which we now invite the Publick to add 
to the Papers with which it is already rather wearied 
than fatisfied, confifts of many parts j fome of which 
it has in common with other periodical flieets, and 
fome peculiar to itfelf. 

The firil demand made by the reader of a journal 
is, that he fliould find an accurate account of foreign 
tranfadtions and domeftic incidents. This is always 
expefted, but this is very rarely performed. Of 
thofe writers who have taken upon themfelves the 
tafk of intelligence, fome have given and others have 
fold their abilities, whether fmall or great, to one or 
other of the parties that divide us ; and without a 
wi0i for truth or thought of decency, without care of 
any other rcputadon than that of a ftubborn adherence 
to their abettors, carry on the fame tenor of reprc- 
fent^on through all the vicilfitudes of right and 
wrongi neither deprefled by detcftion, nor aba/hed 
by confutation, proud of the hourly increafe of In- 
famy, and ready to boaft of aJl the concumeiles tha? 
iaifehood and flander may bring upon them, as new 
proofs of their zeal and fidelity. 

"With thefe heroes we have no ambition to bo 
numbered, we leave to the confeflbrs of faiflion 
the merit of their fufftrings, and are defirous to 
Inciter ourfelves under the protection of truth. 
That all our fz&s will be authenuck, or all our re- 
marks juft, we dare not venture to promife : we can 
relate but what we hear, we can point out but what 
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wc fee. Of remote tranfaftions, the firft accounts are 
always confufed, and commonly exaggerated : and in 
domcftick affairs, if the power to conceal is lefs, the 
iniereft to mifreprefent is often greater; and what is 
fuificiendy vexatious, truth feenis to fty from curiofity, 
and as many enquirers produce many narratives, what- 
ever engages the publick attention is immediately diC- 
guifed by the embellifhments of fidion. We pretend 
to no peculiar power of difentangling contt^tftion or 
denuding foi^ry, we have no fctded corrcfpondence 
with the Antipodes, nor maintain any fpies in the ca- 
binets of princes. But as we Ihall always be confcJous 
diat our miftakes are involuntary, we fhall watch die 
gradual difcoveries of time, and rctraft whatever we 
have haftily and erroneoufly advanced. 

In the narratives of the daily writers every reader 
perceives fomewhat of neatnefs and purity wanting 
which at the firft view it feems eafy to fupply i but 
it muft be conlidered, that thofe pallages muft be 
written in hafte, and that there is often no other choice, 
but that they muft want either novelty or accuracy i 
and that as life is very uniform, the affairs of one 
week are fo like thofe of another, that by any attempt 
after variety of expreffion, invention would foon be 
wearied, and language exhaufted. Some improve- 
ments however we hope to make ; and for the reft we 
think that when we commit only common feults, wc 
ftiall not be excluded ft'om common indulgence. 

The accounts of prices of corn and ftocks are to 
moft of our Readers of more importance than narra- 
tives of greater found, and as exaftneis is here within 
the reach of diligence, our readera may juftly require 
it ftom us. 

McmoriaU 
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Memorials of a private and pcrfonal kind, which 
lelate deaths, marriages, and preferments, muft always 
be imperfetSt by omifllon, and often erroneous by 
inifinformation ; but even in thefe there fliall not be 
Tantti^ care to avoid miftakes, or to re£Ufy them 
whenever they Qiall be found. 

That part <^our work, by which it is dilhnguiflied 
fi-om all others, is the literary journal, or account of 
the labours and produftions of the learned. This 
was for a long time among the deficiencies of Englijb 
literature ; but as the caprice of man is always flarting 
from too Ittde to too much, we have now amongft 
other diflurbcrs ef human quiet, a numerous body c£ 
reviewers and remarkers. . 

Every art is improved by the emulation of com- 
petitors; tho& who make no advances towards ex- 
cellence, may ftand as warnings againft faults. We 
&all endeavour to avoid thai petulance which treats 
with contempt whaKver has hitherto been reputed 
fccred. We fliall reprefs that elation of malignity, 
which wantons in the crueldes of criticifm, and not 
only mxirders reputation, but murders it by torture. 
Whenever we feel ourfelves ignorant we fliall at ieaft 
be modeft. Our intention is not to pre -occupy 
judgment by praife cff cenfure, but to gratify cu- 
riofity by early intelligence, and to tell rather wha 
our authors have attempted, than what they have 
performed. The titles oT books are neceflarily ihort, 
and therefore difclofe but imperfeftly the contents; 
they are fometimes fraudulent and intended to raife 
falfe expe£tations. In our account this brevity will 
be extended, and thefe frauds whenever they are de- 
tciled will be expofed ; for though we write without 
intention 
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intention to injure, wc ihall not fuScr ourfelves to be 
made parties to deceit. 

If any author Ihall tranlhut a fummary of Ms 
work» we (hall willingly receive it; if any literary 
anecdote, or curious obfervarion, ihall be commu- 
mcated to us, we will careftilly infert it. Many fefts 
are known and foi^otten, many obfervations are 
made and fuppreffed; and entertainment and in- 
ftruiftxon are frequently loft, for want of a repofitory 
in which they may be conveniently preferved. 

No man can modeAly promife what he cannoC 
afcercain : we hope for the pratfe of knowledge and 
difcemment, but we claim only that of diligence 
and candour. 
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NAvigation, like other arts, has been pet-fefted 
by degrees. It is not eafy to conceive that 
any age or nation was without fome veflel, in which 
rivers might be paffed by travellers, or lakes fre- 
quented by fifliermen ; but we have no knowledge 
of any fhip that could endure the violence of the 
ocean before the ark of Noab. 

As the tradition of the deluge has been tranA 
mitced to almoft all the nations of the earth ; it mufl; 
be fuppofed that the meniory of the means by which 
Noab and his femily were prcfcrved, would be conti- 
nued long among their defcendants, and that the pof- 
fibiiity of pafling the feas could never be doubted. 

What men know to be practicable, a thoufand 
motives will incite them to try j and there is reafon 
to believe, that fix)m the rime that the generations 
of the poft-diluvian race fpread to the fea ftiores, 
there were always navigators that ventured upon the 
fea, though, perhaps, not wilhngly beyond the fight 
of land. 

Of the ancient voyages little certain is known, 
and it is not neceffary to lay before the Reader fuch 

• A Colleflion of Voyages and Travels, feleftcd from the 
writers of all national in four fmall pocket voliunej, and publifhed 
by Nnuirry; to oblige whom, it u conjeflured that Johnfin drew 
iip this curious and Icaroed paper. 

conje^hires 
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conjcftures as learned men have offered to the 
■world. The Romans by conquering Carthage, put 
a ftop to great part erf" the trade of diftant nations with 
one anotheFj and becaufe rfiey thought only on war 
and conqueft, as their empire increafed, commerce 
■was difcouraged ; till under the latter emperors, Ihips 
fcem to have been of little other ufe than to tranlport 
fokJiers. 

Navigation could not be carried to any great degree 
of certainty without the compafs, which was un- 
known to Ae ancients. The wonderful quality by 
which a needle or fmall bar of fteel, touched wirii a 
loadftone or magnet, and turning freely by equilibra- 
tion on a point, always preferves the meridian, and 
direfts it's two ends north and fouth, was difcovcred 
according to the common opinion in 1299, by yohn 
Cola oi Amalfi, a town in Itdy, 

From this time it is reafonable to ftrppofe that 
navigation made cohdnual, though flow improve-" 
merits, which the confijfion and barbarity of -the 
drrics, and die want of communication between 
orders of men fo diftant as failors and monies, 
hindered from bebg diffindtly and fucceflively re- 
corded. 

It feems, however, that the Tailors {Kll wanted 
either knowledge or courage, for they continued for 
two centuries to creep along the coaft, and confidered 
every headland as unpaflkblc, which ran far into' the 
fea, -and againft which the waves broke with uncom- 
mon agitation. 

The fiift who is known to have formed the dcfign 
of new difcoveries, or the firft who had power to 
execute his purpofes, was Don Hemy the fifth, fon of 

Vol, II. P yebn. 
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Jobxy the firft king of Portugal, and Pbiiippim, Gfter. 
of Hemy the fourth of England. Don Henry having 
attended his father to the conqucft of Ctuta^ ob-. 
taincd, by converfarion with the inhabitants of the 
continent, feme accounts of the interior kingdoms 
and fouthern coaft of j<^rita } which, though nidc 
and indiftinft, were fufficient to raife his curiofitf, 
and convince him, that there were countries yet un- 
known and worthy of difcovery. 

He therefore equipped fome {maSX vel&ls, and 
coRunandcd that they fliould pds as far as they 
could along that coaft oi j^'ua which lodced up<H» 
the great Jilaxtic ocean, the iminenlity of which 
ftruck the ^ols »id unflcilful navigators of theie 
Umes with terror and amazement. He was not 
able CO communicate his own ardour B> his fcamen, 
who proceeded very flowly in the new attempt; 
each was afraid to venture much farther than he 
that went before him, and ten years were Ipcnt be- 
fore they had advanced beyond cape B<^ador, fo 
called from its pn^elHon into th& ocean, and the 
circuit by which it muft be doubled. The oppoTition 
of this promontory to the courfc of the fea, produced 
a violent current and high waves, into which they 
durft not venture, and which they had not yet know- 
ledge enough to avoid by ftaading ofT itvm the land 
into the open fca. 

The prince was defirous to know fomething of 
the countries that lay beyond this formidable cape, 
and ient two commanders, named John Gonzales 
Zarce, and Triftan Vaz, in 1418, to pais beyond 
BajadeTt and furvey the coaft behind it.- They 
were caught by a tempeft, which drove them out 
3 iitfo 
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iitfo the unknown ocean, where they expefted to 
perifh by the riolence of the wind, or perhaps to 
wander for ever in the boundlels deep. At lail, in 
the midft of their defpair, they found a fmall ifland, 
where they flieltered themfelvcs, and which the fenlfc 
of their deliverance dilpofed them to call Puerto Santip^ 
or the Holy Haven. 

When they returned with an account of this nc^ 
iilandj Hmy performed a pubtick a A of thanklgivin^ 
and fent them again with feeds and catde, and we are 
VaXA by the Spanifi> hiftonan> that they fet two rat^its 
en fhore, which increafed fo much in a few ydftrs, 
that they drove away the inhabitants, by deftroying 
their com and jdants, and were fuffered to enjoy die 
ifland without oppofition. 

In the fecond or third voyage to Ptarto Santo (fot 
authors do not agree which), a third captain called 
PereUo, was ^ined to the two former. As they 
looked round the ifluid upon the ocean, they faw 
at a diftance fomething which they took for a cloud, 
till they perceived that it did not change its place. 
They direfted dieir courfe towards it, and, in 
141 9, difcovered another ifland covered 'mth trees^ 
which they therefore called Madera, or the Ifie of 
Wosd. 

Madera was gjven to Vax or ZartOt who fet fire 
to the woods, which are reported by Souza to have 
burnt for feven years together, and to have been 
crafted, till want of wood was the greateft incomre- 
niency of the place. But green wood is not very spt 
to bum, and the heavy rains ^ich fall in thefe coun- 
tries mult furely have extinguilhed the conflagration^ 
were it ever fo violent. 

P 3 There 
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There was yet little progrefs made upon the foiwhr 
crn coaft, and Henry's projeft was treated as chime- 
rical by many of his countrymen. At laft GilioKeSf 
in 143J, pafletl the dreadful cape, to which he gave 
the name of Bajackr, and came back to the wonder 
of the nation. 

In two voyages more, made in. the two following 
years, they pafled forty-two leagues farther, and in 
the latter, two- men with horfes being fet on ihore, 
wandertd over the country, and found nineteen 
men,- whom, according co the fav^ manners of 
that age, they attacked} thie natives having jave- 
lins, wpunded one of the Periuguefe,- and received 
fome wounds from them- - At the mouth of a river 
they found fca- wolves in great numbers, and 
brought home many of tlieir (kins, which were much 
eftecmed. 

Jntohio Gonxah, who had been one of the aflbci- 
ates of GiUaneSi was fcnt again, in 14.40, to bring 
back a cargo of the (kins of fca-wolves. He was 
followed in another fhip by Nanio Trtfiaa. They 
were now of ftrength- fufBcient to venture upon 
violence, they therefore landed, and without either 
right or .provocation, made all whom they feized 
their prifoners, and brought them to Portugal, with 
great commendations both ftom the- prince and the 
nation. ,.-.-'. 

Henry now began to pleafe lumfelf with the fuc- 
ceis of his projcfts, and as one. of his purpofes was 
the converfion of infi{kls, he thought it neceflary.to 
impart his undertaking co the pope, and to obt^ 
the fanfiion of ccclefiallical authority. ■ To this end 
Fernando Lopez d'Azr^jedo was difpatched to Romtt 

who 
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who .related to the pope and cardinak the great 
defigns of Hemji and magnified his zeal for the 
propagation- of religion. The pope was plcafed 
with the narratiye, and by a formal bull, conferred 
upon the crown of Portugal all the countries which 
fliould be difcovered as far as India, together with 
India itfelf, and granted fevcral privileges and indul- 
gences to the churches which Hettry had built in his 
new regions, and to the men engaged in the naviga- 
tion for difcovery. By rbis bull all other princes 
were forbidden to encroach upon the conquelts of 
the Pcfiugu^Cy on pain of the cenfures incurred by the 
crime of ufurpation. 

The approbation of the pope, the fight of men 
whofc manners and appearance were fo different 
from thofe of Europeans, and the hope of gain from 
golden r^ons, which has been always the great 
incentive to hazard and difcovery, now began to 
operate with fiill force. The defur; of riches and of 
dominion, whi^ch is yet more pleafing to the fency, 
filled the courts of the Portuguefe prince with innumc- 
jable adventurers from very diftant parts of Europ. 
Some wanted to be employed in the fearch after new 
countries, and fome to be fettled in tliofe which had 
been already found. 

Communides now began to be animated by the 
fpirit of cnterprifc, and many aflbciations were 
formed for the equipment of fhips, and the acquifi- 
tion of the riches of diftant r^ions, which perhaps 
were always fuppofed to be more wealthy, as more 
remote. Thefe undertakers agreed to pay the 
prince a fifth part of the profit, Ibnietimes a greater 
P 3 Ihare, 
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fhare, and ient out the armament at their own ex- 
pence. 

The city of Lagos was the firfl: that carried on this 
defign by contribution. The inhabitants fitted out 
iix veflels, under the command <^ Lucaret, one of 
the prince's houfiiold, and foon after fourteen more 
were furnilhed for the ^inie purpofe, under the fame 
conrimanderj to thofc were added many belonging 
to private men, fo that in a fliort time twenty-fa 
fhips put to fea in queft of whatever fortune fcouM 
prcfent. 

The fliips of Lages were foon feparated by foul 
weather, and the reftj taking each its own courie> 
Hopped at different parts of the Africsn coaft, from 
Cape Blaxco to Cape Vtrd. Some of them, in 1444a 
anchored at Gmneroy one of the Canaries, where they 
'were kindly treated by the inhabitants^ who took diem 
into their fervice againft the people of the ifle of 
Palma, with whom they were at war j but the Portu- 
guefe at their return to Gemera, not being made fo rich 
as they expefted, fell upon their friends, in contempt 
of all the laws of hofpitality and ftipulations of alliance, 
and, makmg fcveral of them prifoners and flaves, let 
fail for Lijbtm. 

The Canaries are fuppofcd to have been known, 
however impcrfeftly, to the ancients; but in the 
confijflon of the fubfequent ages they were loft and 
forgotten, till about the year 1340, the B^cffpters 
found Ijicarot, and invading it (for to find a new 
country and invade it has always been the fame), 
brought away feventy captives, and fome commo- 
dities of the placc< Louis de la Cfrda, count of 
Clermortij 
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Clermcat, of the blood royal both of France and 
Spain, nephew of Jehi de la Cerda, who called hinv 
felf the Prince of Fortune, had once a mind to 
fettle in thofe Iflands, and applying himfelf Brft to 
the king of jirragon, and then to Clement VI. was 
by the pope crowned at Avi^on, king of the C«- 
Bories, on condition that he flibuld reduce them to 
the true religion j but the prince altered his mind, 
and went into France to fervc againft the FngUp. 
The kings both of Civile and Portugalj though they 
did not oppofe the papal grant, yet complained of 
it, as made without their knowledge, and in contra- 
vention of their rights. 

The firft fettlenncnt in the Canaries was made by 
Jtbn Je Betaneeur, a French gentleman, for whom 
his kinfman Rehin de Braquetiunt, admiral of France, 
be^ed them, with the title of Kin^ from /fojry 
die magnificent of Ca^, to whom he had done 
eminent fervices. Jebn made himfelf mafter (rf" 
f<MTie of the ifles, but could never conquer the 
grand Canary, and having fpent all that he had, 
went back to Europe, leaving his nephew, MaJJiot 
Je Beiatuouri to take care of his new dominion. 
M^tot had a quarrel with the vicar-general, and 
was likewifc difgufted by the long abfencc of his 
uncle, whom the French king detained in his fcr- 
vice, and being able to keep his ground no longer, 
he transferred his rights to Dow Henry, in exchange 
for fomc diflxifts in the Madera, when he fettled his 
^mily. 

Den Henry, when he had purchafed thofe iJlands, 

fent thither in 1424 two thoufand five hundred foot, 

and an hundred and twenty horfei but the army 
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was too numerous to be maintained by the country. ' 
The king of Cattle afterwards claimed them, as con- 
quered by his fubjcfts under Beiancour, and held 
under the crown of Ca^ by fealty and homage j 
his claim was allowed, and the Canaries were re- 
figned. 

It was the conftant pradicc of Henry's navigators, 
when they flopped at a deflut illand, to land carde 
upon it, and leave them to breed, where, neidier 
wanting room nor food, they multiplied very faft, 
and fijrniflied a very commodious fupply to thofc 
who came afterwards to the fame place. This was 
imitated in fome degree by jfy/on, at the iflc of Juan 
Fernandez. 

The iflands af Madera^ he not only. filled with in- 
habiants, afliftcd by artificers of every kind, but 
procured fuch plants as feemed likely to flourilh in 
that climate, and introduced fugar canes and vines, 
which afterwards produced a very large revenue. 

The trade oi Africa nam began to be profitable, 
but a great part of the gain arofe from the fale of 
flaves, who were annually brought into Portugal^ 
by hundreds, as iMJitau relates, and without any 
appearance of indignation or compafllon ; they like- 
wife imported gold duft in fuch quantities, that 
Alfhonjds V. coined it into a new fpecics of iponey 
palled Crufades, which is ftill continued in Por- 
tugal. 

In time they made their way along the (buth coaft 
of Africa, eaftward to the country of the negroes, 
whom they found living in tents, without any poh- 
tical inftitutions, fupporting life with very little 
labour by tlip milk qf ;heir kjne, and millet, to 

which 
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which thofe who inhabited the coaft added fifh dried 
in the fun. Having never feen the natij'es or heard 
of the arts of Sare/'i?, they gazed with aftonifhment 
on liie fhips when they af^roached their coafis, 
fometimes thinking thetn birds, and fometimes fifhes, 
according as their fails were fpread or lowered j and 
fometimes conceiving them to be only phantoms, 
which played to and fro in the ocean. Such is the 
account given by the hiilorian, perhaps with too 
much prejudice againft a negroe's undcrftanding; 
who though he might well wonder at the bulk and 
fwiftnefs of the firft ihip, would fcarcdy conceive 
it to be either a bird or a fifti ; but having feen 
many bodies floating in the water, would think it 
what it really is, a large boat ; and if he had no 
knowledge of any means by which leparatc pieces 
of timber may be joined togedier, would form very 
wild notions concerning its conftrudion, or perhaps 
fuppofe it to be a hallow trunk of a tree, from fome 
country where trees grow to a much greater height 
and tlucknefs than in his own. 

When the Portugueje came to land, they increafed 
tiie aftonilhment of the poor inhabitants, who faw 
men clad in iron, with thunder and lightning in 
their hands. They did not underftand each other, 
and figns are a very imperfcd: mode of communica- 
tion even to men of more knowledge than the ne- 
groes, fo that they could not eafdy negociate or 
trafficki at laft the Portugueje laid hands on (bme of 
ihem to carry them home for a fample ; and their 
dread and amazement was raifed, fays hnfitm, to 
die higheft pitch, when the Europeans fired their 
cannpps aqd mufkcts among them, arid they faw 

their 
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their companions fall dead at their (ect, without any 
enemy at hand, or any vifibie caufc of their de- 
firudton. 

On what occafion, or for what purpofe, cannons 
and muikets were difcharged among a people hamn- 
lefs and fecurc, by ftrangcrs who without any right 
viiited their coaft; it is not thought neceffary to in- 
form us. The Pertugu^e could fear nothing from 
them, and had therefore no adequate provocadon j 
nor is there any reafon to believe but that they mur- 
dered the negroes in wanton merriment, perhaps 
only to try how many a volley would dcftroy, or 
what would be the coaftcrnation of thoie that ihould 
efcape. We are openly told, that they had the left 
fcruple concerning their treatment of the favagc 
people, becaufe they fcarcely confidercd them as dif- 
linA from beafts ; and indeed the praftice of all the 
European nations, and among others of the Englifi) 
barbarians that cultivate the fouthern iflands of 
jimerica, proves, that this opinion, however abford 
and fooUfli, however -wicked and injurious, Ibll 
continues to prevail. Intereft and pride harden the 
heart, and it is in vain to dilpute againit avarice and 
power. 

By thefe prai^ices the firft difooverers alienated 
the natives from them ; and whenever a Ihip ap- 
peared, every one that could fly betook himfelf to 
the mountains and the woods, fo that nothing was 
to be got more than they could fteal: they fomc- 
times furprifed a few fifhers, and made them flaves, 
and did what they could to offend the negroes, and 
enrich themfelves. This praftice of robbery con- 
tinued till fome of the negroes who had been en- 

flaved 
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flaved learned the language of Portugal,' Co as to 
be able to interpret for their countrynnen, and one 
yoht Fernandez applied himfelf to the negroc 
tongue. 

From this time b^;an fomethlng like a regular 
traffickj fuch as can fubfift between nations where 
all the power is on one fide; and a ^ftory was fet- 
tled in die ifle of /tguht, under the proteftion of • 
fort. The profit of this new trade was aJTigned 
for a certain term to FerdinanJo Gomez ; which feems 
to be the commcMi method of eftabliQiing a trade 
that is yet too fmall to engage the care of a nation, 
and can only be enlarged by that attention which 
is bellowed by private men upon private advantage. 
Gomez ccmdnued the difcoveries to Cape Catberim, 
two degrees and a half beyond the line. 

In the latter part of the reign of Alphonjo V. the 
ardour of difcovery was fomewhat intermitted, and 
all commercial cnterprifes were interrupted by the 
wars in which he was engaged with various fuccefs. 
But John II. who fucceeded, being folly convinced 
both of the honour and advantage of extending 
his dominions in countries hitherto unknown, pro- 
fccutcd the defigns of prince Henry widi the utmoft 
vigour, and in a fliort lime added to his other titles, 
that of king of Guinea and of the coaft of Africa. 

In 1463, in the third year of the reign of John II. 
died prince Henry, the firft encourager of remote 
navigation, by whofe incitement, patronage and 
^ample, diftant nations have been made acquainted 
with each other, unknown countries have been 
brought into general view, and the power of 
Ewope has been extended to the remocell parts of 

the 
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the world. What mankind has loft and gained bf 
the genius and defigns of this prince, it would be 
long to compare, and very difficult to eftimatc. 
Much knowledge has been acquired, and much 
cruelty been committed } the belief of religion has 
been very Uttle propagated, and its laws have been 
outragcoufty and enormoufly violated. The Euro- 
peons have fcarcely vifited any coaft, but to gratify 
avarice, and extend corruption ; to arrogate domi- 
nion without right, and prad:ife cruelty without in- 
centive. Happy had it then been for the opprefled, 
if the defigns of Henry had (lept in his bofom, and 
furely more happy for the opprcffors. Bufthere is 
reafon to hope that out of fo much evil good may 
fometimes be produced; and that the light of the 
gofpcl will at laft illuminate the fands of Jfrica^ and 
the defarts of Jmerica, though its progrefs cannot but 
be flow, when it is fo much obftrufted by the lives 
of chriftians. 

The death of Henry did not intemipt the progress 
of king Jobn, who was very ftrift in his injunc- 
tions, not only to malce difcoveries» but to fecure 
poffeffion of the countries that were found. The 
praftice of the firft navigators was only to raife a 
crofs upon the coaft, and to carve upon trees the 
device of Don J&sry, the name which they thought 
it proper to give to the new coaft, and any other 
information, for thofe that might happen to follow 
them ; but now they began to ered piles of ftone 
with a crofs on the top, and engraved on the ftone 
the arms oC Pmrtugd, the name of the king, and of 
the commander of the Ibip, with the day and year 
of the difcovery. This was accounted fufficicnt to 

prove 
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prove their claim to the new lands j which might 
be pleaded with juftice enough againft any other 
Ettropeans, and the rights of the original inhabitants 
■Were never -taken into notice. Of thefe ftone re- 
cords, nine, more were erefted in the reign of king 
John, afong the coaft of Africa^ as far as the Cafe <f 
Good Hope. 

The fortrcfs in the ifle of Jrguin was finifhedi 
and it was found neceflary to build another at 
S. Georgia de la, Mina, a few degrees north of the 
line, to fecure the trade of gold duft, which was 
chiefly carried on at that place. For this purpcffe a 
fleet was fitted out of ten large, and three fmaller 
veflels, freighted' with materials- for building the 
fortj and with provifions and ammunition for ftx 
hundred men, of- whom one hundred were workmen 
ajid labourer*.; Father Lafitau relates, in very par- 
ocular terms, that thefe ihips carried hewn ftonesi 
bricks, and timber, for the fort, fo that nothing re- 
mained but barely to ereft it. He does not feemto 
cwifider how fmall a fort could be made out of the 
lading of tsh-fliips. 

The command of this 0eet was given td Don IHego 
d'Azombue,' ^ko fet {a\\ Decemher ii, 1481, and 
reaching La Mina January \g, 1482, gave imme- 
diate nOtifC of his arrival -to Caramanfaj a petty 
prince of that part of the country, whdm he very 
earneftly invited to ah immediate conference. ' ' 

Having received a meffage of civility from" the 
negroe chie^ be landed, aiid chole a rifirtg ground, 
proper for his intended fortrefa, on which he planted 
a banner with the ^ms of Portugal^ and took pof- 
feffion in the name of his mafter; He. then raifcd 
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an altar at the foot of a great tree, on «hich maJs 
was celebrated, die whole aflonbly, fays Lt^aUf 
breaking out into uars of devotion at the prolpcA 
of inTiting thefe barbarous nations to the profefCon 
of the true i^th. Being fecum of the goodneis of 
die end, they had no fcnjple about die means, 
nor ever confidered how difierently &om the primi- 
tive martyrs and apoftles they were attempting to 
make profclytes. The firft propagators of chriftia- 
nity recommended their do&rines by their iu&rings 
and virtues; they entered no defencelefs territories 
with iwords in thdr hands ; they built no forts upon 
ground to wluch they had no right, nor polluKd th« 
purity of religion with the avarice of trade, or inib> 
lence of power. 

What may ftill raife higher the indignaticHi of A 
chriftian mind, this purpofe of propagating truth 
appears never to have been fcrbufly purfued by any 
Eurapiim nation ; no means, whether lawful or un-^ 
lawful, have been praftifed widi diligence and per* 
fcvcrancc for the converfion of favagcs. When a 
fort is built, and a factory efbtbliibed, there re- 
muns no other care than to grow ridi. It is loon 
found that ignorance is moft cafily kept in fubjec- 
tion, and that by enlightening the mind with uutJi, 
fraud and uTurpation would be made le& pra^icabk 
and lels fecure. 

In a few days an interview was appointed' be-* 
tween Caramm/a and Axambue. The Portupieje ut- 
tered by his intcr}H-eter a pon^us fpccch, in which 
he made the ncgroe prince targe offers of Ms mafter's 
^iendfhip, exhorting him to embrace the rclig^ of 
his new ally j and told him, that as they came to 

form 
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form a league of fncndfhip with him, it was ncccBerf 
that they ihould buUd a fort, which might fcrve as a j 
retreat from their common enemies, and in which 
the Portngut/e might be always at hand to lend him 
afliftance. 

The negroe, who feemed very well to undcrftand 
what the admiral intended, a&cr a fhort pauTe, re- 
turned an anfwcriull ofreTpeft to the king of Per- 
tugali but appeared a little doubtful what to deter- 
mine with relation to the fort. The commander 
law his diffidence, and ufed all his art of perfualion 
to overcome it. Canmanja^ either induced by hope,- 
Of conftralned by fear, either defirous to make diem 
&icnds, or not daring to make them enemies, con- 
fented, with a ihcw of joy, to that which it was not 
in his power to refiife \ and the new comers began 
the next day to break the ground &r a foundation of 
a fort. 

Within the linut of thdr intended fortificadon 
were Ibme fyaa appropriated to fuperftitious prac- 
ticM ; which the negroes no fooner perceived in 
danger of violation by the fpade and pick-ax, than 
they ran to arms, and began to interrupt the work. 
The Portugueji perfifled in their purpofc, and there 
had foon been tunnjlt and bloodfhed, had not die 
admiral, who was at a diftance to fuperintend the 
unlading the materials for the edifice, been informed 
of the danger. He was told at the fame dme, diac 
the fuppore of their fuperlKdon was only a jwetencey 
and that all their rage might be appeafed by the 
prefoits which the prince e^^fted, the delay of which 
had grcady ofiended him. 
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The Pmupitje admiral immediately ran to his 
men, prohibited all violence^ and ftopped the cotn- 
motion; he then brought out the prcfents, and" 
%read them with great pomp before the prince j if 
they were of no great value, they were rare, for the- 
n^roes had never feen fuch wonders before; they 
were therefore received with extafy, and perhaps the 
Portuguefe derided them for their fondnefi of trifles, 
without confidering how many things derive their. 
Talue only from- their Icarcity j and that gold and 
rubies would be trifles, if nature had fcattered them 
with lefs frugahty. 

The work was now peaceably continued, and fuch 
was the diligence with which the ftrangers hafiened 
to fecnre the poffeflioQ of the country, that in twenty 
days they had fufficicndy fortified themfelves agatnft 
the hoftiiity.of die negroes. They then proceeded to 
complete their defign. A church was built in the 
■pbiac where the firil altar bad been raifed, oh which 
a mafs was eftabliftied to be celebrated for ever, once* 
a day, for the- repofe of the foul of Hwry, tlie firft 
mover of ihefc 'dirccaieries.' 

In this fort the admiral remained with fixty foldiers, 
and fent bade the reft in the (hips, with gold, (laves, 
and other commodities. It may -be obferved thac 
flaves were never forgwien, and that wherever they 
went, they gratified dKir pride, if not their avarice. 
Mid- brought fome of the natives, when it happened 
that they brought nothing elfc. 

The Pertuguefe endeavoured to extend their do- 
minions ftiU farther. They had gained fome know- 
ledge of the JaleffSi a nation inhabiting the coaft 
1^ Gmnest between the Gambia and Senegal. The 

king 
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king of the fiiloffi being vicious and luxurious, com- 
mkted the care of the goremment to Btmoiit, hU 
brotiier by the mother's fide, in preference to two 
other brothers by his father. Bemoint who wanted 
neither bravery nor prudence, knew diat his ft»don 
was invidious and dangerous, and therefore made 
an alliance with the Po'tuguffe, and retained them 
in his ddence by liberahcy and kindnefs. At laft 
the king was killed by the ccmtrivance of his 
brothers, and Bemoin was to lofe his power, or 
hiaincain it by war. 

'. He had recourfe in this exigence to his great al- 
ly the king of Portugal, who promifed to fuj^it 
him, on condition that he Ihould become a chr^an, 
and lent an ambaJTadnr, acaHiipaaied with mi0k>na- 
Hes. Bemoin proniifed all diat was required, objed- 
it^ ooly, diat die time oS a civil war was not a 
proper ieaSan for a change of religion, which would 
alienate bis a^erencs ; but faid, that when he was 
c»ice peaceably cftablifHed, he would not only em- 
brace the true religion himfdf, but would endeavour 
the converfion of the kingdom. 

This' ^xcufe was admitted, and Benoi* delayed 
his converfion for a year, renewing his promife from 
nme to time. But the war was unfuccefsful, trade 
was at a. ftand, and Bemo'm was not able to pay the 
money which . he had borrowed of the Portugueje 
merchasts, who fcnt intelligence to Lijbm of his 
delays, and received an order from the king, com- 
manding than, under fevere penalties, to return 
home. 

Bemoin here f^w his ruin approaching, and hoping 
that money would pacify all refcntment, borrowed 

Vol. H. Q, of 
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ef hU friends a Turn fufficient to difcharge his debts j 
and finding diat even dm entioement vould no£ 
ddiy die departure of the Ptrtttga^ef he ctnbarked 
his nejpheif in dieir ftups, widi an hmwfred flaves, 
whom he prefented to tlw ki[^ of Pvrlugidt to 
fdlicit his afliftance. The eSeA df this eoibafly he 
cDuld dot ilHy to know ; for bdng ^h alter depofed, 
he fought (belter in the fortrefs oiAr^imj whence he 
took fliipping for Portugal, with twenty-five of his 
principle followers. 

The king oi Portugal pleafed hb own Yanitjrand 
dftt of his fubjefts, by receiving him With great 
Aire and tnagnificence, as a mi^y miHiarch who 
had ficd ID an ally for fuccotir in itiiifottuae. All 
the lords and ladies of die court weic afiembkdj and 
Bmoht i^s corxhi^ted with a fplendid attendance 
into the hall xi£ aMdienccr where die king rofe Irnn 
his throme to welcome him- Smaein dien made 9 
^eech widi great eale and dignity^ tcprcfetitiag his 
unha^^y ftate> and imploring the &vot3r of ]»3 
pow«^l ally. The kii^ was touched with his afl&c- 
tion, and ftruck by his wifHonx. 

The converiion of Bmoin was mtidi ^defifed by 
the king; and it was ttRrefore immediately pra{X)ied 
t» hkn tlaat he Ihould become a chriAhin. fkiclefi- 
aftida were font to infbru6i: him ; and having nowne 
fnore obftsdts from intertft, Tie was e«fUy pcr- 
fiiided to declare himfclf whatever *«oirid fieafe 
thofc on whom he now depended. He was baptized 
on the third -day of DeetmiA- 1489* in ^c palace of 
the queen, with great munificence, and named Jobn 
afijcr thtldng. 

3 Some 
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Some dme was fpent in feafts ^d ^orcs on diis 
greec occaHon, and die negroes ligndifed themfelves 
by many -feats of agjlity, far furpalHng the power of 
EuropeoHs, who having more helps rf art, are Ids 
diligent to cultivate the qualities erf" nature. In the 
mean time .twenty large fhips were fitted out, well 
manned, ^iokA widi ammunition, and laden mth 
TOat«ials necefl&ry for the ereftioa of a fort. With 
this powerful armament were fent a great number of 
mifrionaries under the direftion of ^varez the kin^s 
confeScM-. The command of this force, which filled 
the coaft oS jlfirica with terror, was given so Ptdro 
Viiz d'jicmpia, <fumamed Bifapt ■, who foon after -they 
bad landed, not being well pleafed with his expedi- 
don, put an end to its inconyeniencies by ftaU)ing 
Bmoht Suddenly to Ae heart. The king heard of this 
outrage with great forrow, but did not atKmpt to 
pumih the murderer. 
- The kii^s concern for the reftoration of Bsmoin 
was not die meix effcA of ktndnefs, he hoped by his 
help to facilitate greater dcfigns. He now began to 
ftH--m ho^s of finding a way to the E^ la^es, 
and of enridiing his country by that gainful com- 
merce: this 'he was encouraged to believe pra6tica- 
ble, by a map which the Moors had g^ven to prince 
ffatry, and which fobfequent difcoveries have ihewn 
to be fufficieirtly near to exaftnefs, where a p^I^gc 
round the fouA-eaft part of Africa was evidently dc- 
£:ribed. 

The king had another fcbeme yet more Ukelyto 

engage curiolky, and not irreconcileabie with his 

intereft. The world had for fome time been filled 

with ehe report of a powerfiil chriftian prince called 

Qji Prefier 
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Prefter Jobtit whofe country was unknown, and 
whom fome, after Pauks Venetus, fuppofed to reign 
in the midlt of 4fia, and others in the depth of. 
Ethiopia,, between the ocean and Rcd-fea. The 
account of the African chriftians was confirmed by 
_fome Ah0nians who had travelled into Spain, and by 
fome friars that had vifiied the holy land; and the 
king was extremely defirous erf" their correfpondence 
and alliance. 

Some obfcure intelligence had, been obtained, 
which made it feem probable that a way might be 
found from the countries lately difcpvcred, to thofc 
of this far famed monarch. In i486, an ambailador 
came from the king of Bemin, to dcfire that preachers 
might be fent to inflru^b htm and his fubje^s in the 
true religion. He related that in the inland country, 
three hundred and fifty leagues eaftward from Bemia, 
was a mighty monarch called Ogane, who had jurif- 
didion both fpiritual and temporal over other kings ; 
that the king o( Bemin and his neighbours, at their 
acceflion, lent amba0adors to him with rich pre- 
fents, and received froip him the inveCtiture of their 
dominions, and the marks of fovereignty, which 
were a kind of fceptr^, a helmet, and a latten crofs, 
without which they could not be confidered as law- 
ful kings; that this great prince was never feen 
but on the day of audience, and then held out one 
of his feet to the ambalTador, who kilTed it with 
great reverence, and who at his departure had a crofs 
,of latten hung on his neck, which ennobled him 
thenceforward, and exempted him from all fervile 
offices. 

Bemai9 
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Semein had Ukewi'e told the king, that to the eaft 
of die kingdom of Tomhut, there was among other 
princes, one that was neither Mahometan nor ido- 
later, but who feemed to profcls a religion nearly 
refembiing the chriftian. Thefe informations com- 
pared with each other, and with the curriint accounts 
of Prefier John-, induced the king to an opinion, 
which, though formed fomcwhat at hazard, is ftill" 
believed to be right, that by pafluig up the river 
Senegal his dominions would be found. It was there- 
fore ordered that when the fortrefe was finiflied, an 
attempt Ihould be made to pals upward to the Iburce 
of the river. The defign felled then, and has never 
yet fucceeded. 

Other ways likewife were tried of penetrating to 
the kingdom of Prefier John, for the king refolved 
to leave neither fea nor land unfearched till he Ibould 
be found. The two meflcngers who were fent firft 
on this defign, went to Jerufalem, and then returned, 
being perfuadcd that, for want of underftanding the 
language of the country, it would be vain or Im- 
pofliblc to travel farther. Two more were then dif- 
patched, one of whom was PeA^o de Covillan, the 
other Alfhonjo dt Pavia ; they paffed from NtrpUs to 
jiUxandria, and then travelled to Cairo, fi-om 
whence they went to Aden, a town of jirabia, on the 
Red-fca, near its mouth. From Aden, Pavia fet fail 
for Ethiopia, and CcviUan for the Indies. CoviUan 
rioted Cauavar, Calicut, and Geo in the Indies, and 
Sofula in the eaftcrn Africa, thence he returned to 
Aden, and then to Cairo, where he had ^eed to 
meet Pavia. At Ceire he was informed that Pavia 
was dead, but he met with two Portugueje Jew.-!, one 
0.3 of 
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of whom hsd ^vcn the king an account o( the fiftia- 

tion and trade of Ormus: they brou^t orders fo 

CoviUani that he Ihould fend one of them home with- 

the journal of his travek, and go to Ormus with the 

other. 

Covillati obeyed the orders* lending an exaft ac- 
count of his adventures to Li^, and proceeding 
with the other meffenger to OrmHs; where h^ihg 
made fufficient enquiry, he fent his companioti home-' 
wards with the caravans that were going to jileppfi, 
and embarking once mOTC on the Rcd-fea, arrived in . 
time at Jbifftnia, and found the prince whom he had 
fought fo long, and \t?ith fuch danger. 

Two Ihips were fent out upon the fame fearch, of 
which Barlbolmre Diaz had the chief command} they 
were attended by a fmaller veflel laden with provilionsi , 
that they might not return lipon pretence of want 
«ther felt or feared. 

Navigation was now brought nearer to pcrfeflion. 
The Pcrtuguefe daim the honour of many inventtons 
by which the failor is affifted, and which enable him 
to leave fight of land, and commit himfclf to the 
boundlcfs ocean. Diaz had orders to proceed beyond 
the river Zaire, where Diego Can had ftoppcd, to build 
monuments of his dtfcoycries, and to leave upon the 
coafts negro men and women wdl inftrufted, who 
might inquire after Trefter John, and fill the natives 
with reverence for the Portugue/e. 

Diaz, with much oppofition from his crew, whofe 
mutinies he reprefled, pardy by fofmels and partly 
by fteadinels, fulcd on till he reached ihc utmoft 
point of j^icOf which from the bad weather that 
he met there^ he called Caha Tertaerttqfe, or the 

Cape 
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Cape of Storms. He would have goac forward, but 
his crew farced him co return. In his way back he 
met the ViSuaUer, from which he had been parted 
nine months before ; of the nine men which were in 
it at the feparation, fix had been kjlied by the negFoes, 
and of the three remaining, one died for joy at the 
fight of his friends. Dmz rptuFoed to L^en in Df- 
cember 1487, and gave an account of his voyage te 
tfie king, who ordered die Cape of Storms to be 
Called thenceforward Cah9 de Buena E^eranza, or the 
Cape of Gogd Hope. 

Some time before the expedition of Dmz, riie 
river Zarie and the kingdom of Congo had been ^C- 
covCTed by Diego Catij who found a nation of n^joes 
who fpoke a language which thofe that were in his 
Ihipfi could not underftand. He landed, and the na- 
■tives, whom he expeAed to % like the other inhabi- 
tants of the coaft, met the^n wich con5dence> and 
treated them with kindneJs; but Diego finding that 
i^ej could not undtrfhmd each other, Icizcd fome 
of their chiefe, and carried them to PertHgdy leaving 
fome of his own people in dieir room to learn the 
lai^uage t^ Conge. 

The negroes were foon pacified, and the Portu- 
gitefe left to th«r mercy were well treated; and as 
they t^ degrees grew able to make themfelves un- 
derftood, recommended themfelves, their nation, 
and their religion. The king e( Portugal fent Dteg» 
back in a very jhort time with the negroes whom he 
had forced awayj and when they were fet fefe on 
fhore, the king of Congo conceived fo much efteem 
for Diego, that he lent one of thofe who had re- 
tamed back again in hi$ ftip to Li/loti, wkh two 
0^4 young 
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young men difpatched as atnbatTadors, to defire in- 
ftrudtors to he fenc for the converfion of his king- 
dom. 

The ambaffadors were honourably receivcdj and 
baptized with great pomp, and a fleet was immediately 
fitted out for Congo, under the command of Gonfa/va 
SorzOi who dying in his palTage, was fucceeded in au- 
thority by his nephew Roderigo. 

"When they came to land, the king's uncle, who 
comrpanded the province^ immediately requefted to 
be folemnly initiated into the chriftian religion, which 
■w^s ^■anttiJ to him and his young fon, on Eafter day 
1491. The father was nuned iV^mtfr/, and the fon^»/i^ 
pM. Soon afterwards the king, queen, and eldeft prince, 
received at the font the names of John, Eleanor, and 
jilpbenfo, and a war breaking out, the whole army 
was admitted to the rites of chriftianity, and then fent 
jgainft the enemy. They returned viftorious, but 
foon forgot their ^th, and formed a confpiracy to 
reftore pEiganifm ; a powerful opposition was railed 
by infidels and apodates^ headed by one of the king's, 
younger foiiS} and the Riiffioparies had been dc- 
ftroyed had not Alpbonfo pleaded for them an4 for. 
chriftianity. 

The enemies of religion now became the enemies 
tii Aifhmjo, whom they accufcd to his father of dif- 
^oyalty. His mother, queen Eleanor, gained time, 
by one artifice after another, till the king was 
calmed; he then heard the caufe again, declared 
iiis fon innocent, and puniflied' his accufers with 
death. 

The king died foon after, and the throne was 
disputed by Al'pbonjo, &pported by the chriftiana, 

and 
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mnA jiquUimo his brother^ followed by the inBdels. 
A -battle was Ibugbt, Aquitimo was taken and put 
to death} and chriftianity was fur a time eftabllflied 
in Congo > but die nation has relapfed into its former 
follies. 

Such was the ftatc of the Portugueje navigation, 
when in 1492, Columbus made the daring and prof- 
perous voyage, which gave a new world to Europm 
curiofify and Euro^an cruelty. He had oiFered tiu 
propofai, and declared his expectations to king 
'yohn of Portugal, who had flighted him as a fanci- 
&1 and ralh projeaor, that promifed what he had 
not reafbnable hopes to perform. Celumius had 
folicited odicr princes, and had been repulfed with 
the lame indignity j at laft Ifahella of ^rragen fur-i 
niflied him with Ihips, and having found Amrica, he 
entered the mouth of the "Tagus in his return, and 
ihewed the natives of the new country. When he 
was admitted K) the king's prefence, he afted and 
talked with lb much haughtinels, and re^e£):cd on the 
ncglcd which he had undergone with fo much acri- 
mony, that the cburticrs who faw their prince infulted, 
offered to deftroy him ; but the king, who knew that 
he deferved the reproaches that had been ufcd, and 
who now fincerely regretted his increduUty, wouU 
fuffer no violence 10 be offered him, but difmiffed 
him with prefents and with honours. 

The Portugueje and Spaniards became now jealous 
of each other's claim to countries which neither had 
yet feen ; and the Pope, to whom they appealed, di- 
vided the new world between them by a line drawn 
from north to fouth, a hundred leagues weftward 
from Cape Verd and the v/zorw, giving all that lies 

weft 
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weft from that line to the Spsntards, and all that He* 
eaft to the Portugilefe. This was no fatisfaftory di- 
vifionj for the eaft and weft muft meet at laft, buc 
that time was then at a great diftance. 

According to this grant, the Portuguefe continued ' 
rfieir difcoveries eaftward, and became mafters oS much 
of the coaft both of Africa and the hdies j but they 
fcized much more rfian they could occupy, and while 
they were under the dominion oi Spain, loft the greater 
part of their Indian territories. 
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THE 

PREFACE 

TO THE 

PRECEPTOR: 

CONTAININO 

A GENERAL PLAN OF EDUCATION. 



THE importance of education Is a point fo 
generally underftood and confefled, that it 
Would be of little ufe to attempt any new proof or il- 
ItriVatioo of its neceffity and advantages. 

At a time when fo many fchemes of education 
have been projefted, fo maiiy propofals offered to 
the Publick, fo many fchools opened for general 
knowledge, and fo m^iy le£tures in particular 
fciences attended} at a time when mankind feems 
intent rather upon familiarifing than enlarging the 
fevcral arts; and every age, fcx and profeflion, is 
invited to an acquaintance with thofe ftudies, which 
were formerly fuppofed acceffible only to fuch as 
had devoted themfelves to literary leifure, and de- 
dicated their powers to philofophical enquiries; it 
feems rather requifite that an apology fhould be 
made for any further attempt to fmooth a path fo 
frequently 
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frequently beaten, or to recommend attainments fo 
ardently purfued, and fo officioufiy diredied. 

That this general dcfire may not be fruftrated, our 
fchools feem yet to want fome book, which may ex- 
cite curiofity by its variety, encourage diligence by its 
£icility, and reward application by its ulefulnefs. In 
examining the treatifes hitherto offered to the youth 
of this nation, there appeared none that did not &tl 
in one or other of thefe eflential qualities ; none that 
were not either iinpleafing, or abftrufe, or crowded 
with learning, very rarely applicable to the purpofcs 
of common life. 
, Every man, who has been engaged in teaching, 
knows with how much difficulty youthful minds are 
confined to dofc application, and how readily they 
deviate to any thing, rather than attend to that 
which is impofed as a talk. That this difpofition, 
when it becomes inconfiftent with the forms of edu- 
cation, is to be checked, will be readity granted; 
but fince, though it may be in fome degree ob- 
viated, it cannot wholly be fupprefled, it is fureJy 
rational to turn it to advantage, by taking care that 
the mind ftiall never want obje<5ts on which its fa- 
culties maybe ufefiilly employed. It is not impof- 
fible, that this reftlefs defire of novelty, which gives 
fo much trouble to the teacher, may be often the 
ftruggle of the underftanding ftarting from that to 
which It is not by nature adapted, and travelling in 
fearch of fomething on which it may fix with greater 
fatis&dion. For without fuppofing each man par- 
ticularly marked out by his genius for particular 
performances, it may be eafily conceived, that 
w|ien a numerous clafs of boys is confined indif- 
crimi^ately 
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criminately to the fame forms of compofition, the 
repetition of the fame words, or the explication of 
the fame fentiments, the employment muft, cither 
by nature or accident, be lefs fuitable to fome than 
others; dia; the ideas to be contemplated may be 
too difficult for the apprehenfion of one, and too 
obvious for that of another: they may be fuch as 
fome underftandings cannot reach, though others look 
down upon them as below their regard. Every mind 
in its progrefii through the different ftages of fcho- 
laftick learning, muft be often in one of thefe condi- 
tions, muft either flag with the labour, or grow 
wanton with the facility of the work affigned -, and in 
either ftate it naturally turns afide from the track 
before it. Wcarineis looks out for relief, and leifiire 
for employment, and furely it is rational to indulge 
the wanderings of both. For. the faculties which are 
too lightly burdened with the bufinefe of the day, 
may with great propriciy add to it fome other enquiry; 
and he that finds himfelf over wearied by a talk, 
which perhaps, with all his efforts, he is not able to 
perform, is undoubtedly to be juftificd in addifting 
himfelf rather to cafier ftudies, and endeavouring to 
quit that which is above his attainment, for that 
which nature has not made him incapable of purfuing 
with advantage. 

That therefore this roving curiofity may not be 
uniatisfied, it fcems ncccffary to fcatter in its way 
fuch allurements as may withhold it from an ufelels 
and unbounded diflipation ; fuch as may regulate it 
without violence, and direct it without reftrainti. 
liich as may fuit every inclination, and. fit every ca- 
pacity j may employ the ftronger genius, by. ope- 
rations 
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ratioDS pf rcsTon, and ei^agc the lefs aAive or &r- 
cible niind, by fupplying it with eafy knowledge, 
tod obviating Aat ddixmdence, which quickly pre- 
Faib> when nothing appears but a focceffion of <fif. 
ficuldcs, aid one labour only ccales due another 
may be limpofed. 

A botds. intended thus to corrdpond with aH dif- 
po&cioos, and afford cntertasunent for minds of dif^ 
fexeac powers> is necctlarily to contain trcanfeG on 
di£^eiac fahrftih. As it is deligned fyr fchooki 
tiux^ for the hifi^er dalfes, it is conftocd wholly Co 
fiich pans pf knowledge as young nunds may com- 
prehend j and as it is <3rawn up for Readers yet un- 
cjqierienced io Ufe> and unable to diftinguifh (he t^eful 
from the oitentauoQS -or unnecef^ty parts of fcience, 
ic is mqmfibe that a very race diftita&ion ^Bld be 
made, that nothing unprofitable fliould be admitted 
for xhe fake X)f pleafuK, nor any axis -of attra6ioB 
a^^filed, £hac mig^c Ak the attention upon mere 
iooportant ihidies. 

Thefe CDiiGderattODS produced the book ^hich is 
here joffcred to the Publick, as better adapted to 
the .great defign of pleafmg 'by infhufliwi, ehan any 
-wluch jias iiidiorto been admitted into our femina- 
nes >of liierattire. There are not indeed wanting 
in the world compendiuma of fcience, but many 
were written at a time when philofophy was imper- 
fedt> as dikt -Of G, Vj&IUi; mwy contain only naked 
fchctfees, ■or fynoptical tables, as that of StwvtSi 
and -others arc too large and voluminous, as that <^ 
^ftediuj; and, what -is not 'to be conlidered as the 
kaft 4^je<5Uon, they ate generally in a language, 
which, to jDoys, is moredi&ult than ibe fut^Ai 

and 
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and it is coo hard a t^ tx> be condemned to learn z 
new fctCTice m an unknown toi^e. As in lifb, fo in 
fiudy, k is dangerous to do tncMr thbgs than one at 
a time i and the mind is not to be harrafled widi un- 
neccffiuy obflxuftions, in & way, trf" which the natu- 
ral and unavoidable afperity is fuch as too frequently 
produces defpair. 

If the language howero- had been the onljr ob- 
jeftion to any of the volumes already CKtant, the 
fizhools might have been tupplied at a £nall expence 
by a tnuifl3d<Hi ; but none could be found that was 
not fo de&drre, redundant, Or erroneous, as to be 
of more danger than ule. It was neceflary then to 
Ouninc, whether upon every fingle fcicnce there 
was not Ibnie treatife wriEtzn for the ufe of fch<^ars> 
which might be adapted to tiiis defign, ib that a 
colledioQ might be made from ctifferenc audioi^, 
without the ncccfiity of writing new fyftems. TJus 
fearcb was not visaMy without fucoe& } for two au- 
thors were found, wlmfe perf<»mances migh£ be ad- 
Rifcted with litde ^ttradon. Bm: fo widely does 
dus plan differ fmm all odiers, ib much has the 
ftate irf many kinds of leairmng beai changed, or 
, fo unfimnnately have they hitherto been cultivated, 
that none of the other itol^ei^s - wepe expired in 
inch a jnaoaer as ivas now required ; and therefore 
neither care nor eiq>ence has been fpwed to obtain 
new lights, and pnocoie to t^ book the xnem of an 
orig^naL 

With what judgment the defign has been formed, 
and with what Jkill it has been executed, the learned 
world is oiow to determine. . £ut be&re fentence 
fhall pafs, it is proper to explain more fdly what 

has 
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has been intended, that ccnfurc may not be incurred 
by the omiflion of that which the original plan did not 
comprehend i to declare more particularly who they 
are to whofe inftruSions chcfc treatifes pretend, that a 
charge of iUTOgance and prefumpdon may be obviated; 
to lay down the reafoos which dire&ed the choice of 
the feveral fubjefts j and to expbin more minutely die 
manner in which each pardcular part of chcle volumes 
is to be ufed. 

The title has already declared, that thefc volumes 
tre particularly intended for the ufe of fchools, and 
ri:erefbre it has been the care of the authors to 
explain the feveral fciences, of which they have 
treated, in t\ic moft fimiliar manner i for the mind 
ufed only to common expreffions, and inaccurate 
ideas, does not (uddcnly conform itfdf co fcholaftick 
modes of reafoning, or conceive the race diftinc- 
tions of a fubttle philofophy, and may be pKipcrly 
initiated in fpeculative IhitUes by an introduction 
like this, in which the groffnefc of vulgar concept 
tion is avoided, without the obferSradon of mcta- 
phyfical exat^efs^L It is obferved, that in the 
courfe of the natural world no change b inftantane- 
ous, but all its viciffitudes are gradual and flow ; 
the motions of intcUeft proceed in the like imper- 
ceptible prt^eflfion, and proper degrees of tran- 
fitioA . from one ftudy to another arc therefore ne- 
ceflary; but let it not be charged upon the writers 
of this book, that they -intended to exhibit more 
than the dawn of knowledge, or pretended to raifc 
in the mind any nobler product than the bloffoms of 
fcience, which more powerful infticutions may ripen 
into fruit. , 

For 
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For ^is reafon it muft not be expefted, that in 
the following pages Ihould be found a complete cir- 
cle of the fciencesj or that any authors, now de- 
fervedly efteemed, ftiould be rejefted to make way 
for what is here offered. It was intended by the 
means of thefe precepts, not to deck the mind widi 
ornaments, but to proteft it from nakednefs} not 
to enrich if with affluence, but to fupply it with 
nccefiaries. The enquiry therefore was not what 
degrees of knowledge are defiraWe, but what are 
in mod: fi^ons of life indifpenfably required; and 
the cbeice was determined not by the fplcndor of 
any part of literature, but by the extent of its ufe, 
and the inconvenience which its negleft was likely to 
produce. 

I. The prevalence erf" this conCderation appears 
in die firft part, which is appropriated to the humble 
purpofes of teaching to readj and Jpeidcj and write 
inters ; an attempt of little magnificence, but in 
which no man needs to Wulh for haying employed 
his time, if honour be eftimated, by ufe. For pre- 
cepts of this kind, however negledcd, extend their 
importance as far as men arc found who communi- 
cate their thoughts one to another ; they are equal* 
ly ufeful to the hig^eft and the loweft; riiey may 
often contribute to make ignorance kfs inele- 
gant ; and may it not be obferved, that diey are 
frequently wanted for the embeUifhment fiven of 
learning ? 

In order to fiicw the prc^r ufe of this part, whidi 
confifts of various exempHfications of fuch (^f- 
ferences of flyle as require correfpondent diverfitics 
oi pronunciation, it will be proper to inform the 

Vol. II. R fchoiar. 
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fcholar, that there are in general three forms of 
ftyle, each of which demands its particular mode 
of elocution : the familiar^ the Jolemn, and - the 
fatbetUk. That in the familiar, he that reads is 
only to talk with a paper in his hand, and to in- 
dulge himfelf in all the lighter liberties of voice, 
as when he reads the common articles of a news- 
paper, or a curfory letter of intelligence or bufinds. 
That the Jolemn ftyle, fuch as that of a ferious nar- 
rative, cxafts an uniform 'fteadlnefs of fpeech, 
equal, clear, and calm. That for the fatbetickj 
fuch as an animated oration, it is neceflary the voice 
be regulated by the fenfe, varying and rifling with 
the paflions. Thefe rules, which are the moft gene- 
ral, admit a great number of fubordinate obfervationg, 
which muft be particularly adapted to every fcholarj 
for it is obfervable, that though very few read well, 
yet every man errs in a different way. But 1ft 
one remark never be omitted : inculcate ftrongly to 
every fcholar the danger of copying the voice of ano- 
ther J an attempt which, though it has been often rc^ 
■peated, is always unfuccefsfol. 

The importance of writing letters with propriety 
juftly claims to be confidered with care, fince, next 
to the power of pleafing with his prefence, every 
man would wi(h to be able to give delight at a 
diftance. This great art fhoold he diligently taught, 
the rather, becaufe of thofe letters which are molt 
ufeful, and by which the general bufinefs of life is 
tranfadted, there are no examples eafily to be found. 
It feems the general fault of riiofe who undertake 
this part of education, that they prc^ofe for the 
exercjfe of their fcjiolars, occafiqns which rarely 
. happen; 
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h^pen ; fuch as congratulations and condolences, 
and negle£t thofe without which life cannot pro- 
.ceed. It is poffible to pafs many years without the 
neceOity of writing panegyricks or epithalamiums ; 
but every man has frequent occalion to ftate a con- 
tra&> or demand a debt, or make a narrative of 
feme minute incidents of common life. On thefe 
ilibjefts, therefore, yoxuig perfons fliould be taught 
to think jufWy, and write clearly, neady, and fuc- 
cinftly, left ■ they come from fchool into the world 
.without any acquaintance with common affairs, and 
ftand idle fpeftators of mankind, in expectation that 
fome great event will gjve them an opportunity to 
exert their rhetorick. 

11. The fecond place is affigned to geometry ; on 
the ufefiilnefs of which it is unneceffary to expatiate 
in an age when mathematical ftudies have fo much 
engaged the attention of all clafles of men. This 
treatife is one of thofe which have been borrowed, 
being a tranQation.from the work of Mr. Le Clerc; 
and is not intended as more than the firft initiation. 
In delivering the fundamental principles of geo- 
metry , it is neceflary to proceed by flow fteps, that 
each propofition may be fully underftood before 
another is attempted. For which purpofe it is not 
fofficient, that when a queftion is afked in the words 
of the book, the fcholar likewife can in the words 
of the book return the proper anfwer j for this may 
be only an aft of memory, not of underftandint^ : 
it is always proper to vary the words of the queftion, 
to place the propofition in different points of view, 
and to require of the learner an explanation in his 
own terms, informing him however when they are 
R 4 improper. 
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improper. By this method the fcholar will be- 
come cautious and attentive, and the maftcr will 
know with certainly the degree of his proficiency. 
Yet, though this rule is generally right, I cannot 
but recommend a precept of Pardie'^, diat when 
the Ijudent cannot be made to comprehend Ibme 
particular part, it fhould be, for that time, laid 
afide, till new light ihall arife-from lubfcquent ob- 
ftrvation. 

When this compendium is completely underftood, 
the fcholar may proceed to the perulal of "Taeqaet, 
afterwards of Euclid hindelf, and then of the mo- 
dern improvers oigeomettjf fuch as Barrow^ Keil, and 
Sir Ifaac Newton. 

III. The neceffity of fome acquaintance with 
geography and ajironewy will not be difputcd. If 
the pupil is born to the cafe of a large fortune, 'no 
part of learning is more necefiary to him Elian the 
knowledge of the fituatlon of nations, on which 
their interefts generally depend ; if he is dedicated 
to any of the learned profcflions, it is fcarcely pof- 
fiblc that he wiU not be obliged to apply himfelf in 
fome part of his life to tjiefe ftudies, as no other 
branch of literature can be fully comprehended 
without them; if he is defigned for the arts of 
commerce or agriculture, fome general acquaint- 
ance with thcfe fciences will be found extremely ufe- 
ful to him; in a word, no ftudies afford more cx- 
tenfive, more wonderful, or more pleafing fccnes; 
and therefore there can be no ideas impreffed upon 
the foul, which can more conduce to its future en- 
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In the purfiiit of thefe fciences, it will be proper 
to proceed with the fame gradation and caution 
as in geoftutry. And it is always of ufc to decorate 
the nakednefs of fcicnce, by interiperfing fuch ob- 
fervations and narratives as may amufe the mind, 
and excite curiofity. Thus, in explaining the ftate 
of the polar regions, it might be fit to read the 
narrative of the Englifimen that wintered in Green- 
Und, which will make young minds fufficicntly cu- 
rious after the caufe of fuch a length of nigh^ 
and mtenfencfs of cold j and many ftratagcms of 
the fame kind might be praAifcd to intereft them 
in all parts of their ftudies, and call in their paf- 
fions to animate their inquiries. When they have 
read this trcatile, it will be proper to recommend 
to them Varenim^ Geography, and Gregory^ Aftrc- 
nomy. 

IV. The ftudy of cbrovelogy and bifiory fcems 
to be one of the moft natural delights of the hu- 
man mind. It is not eafy to live without inquiring 
by what means every thing was brou^t into the 
ftate in which we now behold it, or without finding 
in the mind ibrae defire of being informed concern- 
ing the generations of mankind that have been in 
poffeflion of the World before us, whether they were 
better or worfe than ourfelves j or what good or 
evil has been derived to us from their fchemes, 
pradices, and inftitucions. Thefe are inquiries 
which hiflory alone can fatisfy; and biftory can 
<Hily be made intelligible by feme knowledge of 
cbrmologyj the fcience by which events are ranged 
in their order, and the periods of computation are 
R3 fettled; 
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fettled ; and which therefore affifts the memory by 
method, and enlightens the judgment by fhewirg- 
the dependence of one tranfaftion . on anotfier. . 
■ Accordingly it fhould be diligently inculcated to 
the Icholar, that unlefs he fixes in his mind fome 
idea of the time in which each man of eminence 
lived, and each aftion was performed, with fome 
part of the contemporary hiftory of the reft of the 
world, he will confume his Ufe in ufelefs reading, 
and darken his mind with a crowd of unconnefted 
events ; his memory- will be perplexed with diftant 
cranfaftions refembling one another, and his reflec- 
tions be like a dream in a fever, bufy and turbulent, 
but confufed and indiftinft. 

The technical part of chrondogy, or the art of 
computing and adjufting time, as it is very diffi- 
cult, fo it is not of abfolute neceflity, but Ihoukl. 
however be taught, jb far as it can be learned with- 
out the lofs of thofe hours which are required for- 
attainments of nearer concern. T he ftudent may join 
with this treatife I^ C/erc's Cempejidium of Hiftory -, 
and afterwards may, for the hiftorical part oi cbrmo- 
le^y, procure Helvictts's and IJaacJon^ Tables ; and, if 
he is defirous of attaining the technical part, may firft 
perufe Holder's Account of Time, Hearne's DuSIor Hifto- 
ricus-, Strauchiust the firft part of Petavtus's Rationa- 
rium Temporum ; and at length Scaltger de Emendalme 
Temporum. And for inftruftion in the method of his 
hiftorical ftudies, he may confult Hearne's T>uSfor HiJ- 
torkus, Wheare's Leftures, Rawlinfon's Dtrefhotts fsr 
the Study-.of JUftory ; and for eccleGaftical hiftory, Caroe. 
and Dupin, Barcnius and Fleury, 

v. Rbetsrick 
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V. Rbetoritk and peetfy fupply life with its 
higheft incelleftual pleafures ; and in the hands of 
rirtue ai^ of great uft for the impreflion of juft ienti- 
ilientSj and recommendation of illuftrious examples. 
In the practice of thefe great arts, fo much more 
IS die efFe£b of nature than the effeft of education, 
diat nothing is attempted here but to teach the 
mind fome getieral heads of obfervationi to which 
the bealitiful paflages of the beft writers may com- 
monly be reduced. In the ufc of this it is not 
proper that the teacher Ihould confine himfelf to 
the examples before him, for by that method he 
will never enable his pupils to make juft applicattoh 
of the rules ; but, having inculcated the true mean- 
ing of each figure, he (hould require them to ex- 
emplify it by their own obfervations, pointing to 
them the poem, or, in longer works, the book or 
canto in which an example may be found, and 
leaving them to difcover the particular paflage by 
the light of the rules which they have lately 
learned. 

For a farther progrefs in thefe ftudies, they may 
confult ^intUian and V^us'% Rhetorick ; the art of 
poetry will be beft learned from Boffit and Bobours in 
French, together with Dtyden's Effays and Prefeces, 
the critical Papers of Jddijon, Sfence on Pope's Odyjey^ 
and Trapp's PraUSliones Poetica j but a more accurate 
and philofophical account is expefted from a commen- 
tary M^n AriftetU\ Art ofPoetryj with which the 
literature of this nation will be in a fhort time aug- 
mented. 

. VI. With regard to the practice of drawing, it 

is not neceffary to give any direftions, the ufe of 

R 4 the 
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the treatife being only to teach the proper method 
of imitating the figures which are annexed. It will 
be proper to incite the fchohirs to induftry, by Ihew- 
ing in other bodes the ufc of the art, and informing 
them how much it aflifts the apprehcnfion, and re- 
lieves the memory ; and if they are obliged feme- 
times to write dcfcriptions of engines, utenfils, or 
any complex pieces of workmanlhip, they will more 
fully apprehend the neceflity of an expedient which 
fo happily fupplles the defefts of language, and ena- 
bles the eye to receive what cannot be conveyed to 
tiie mind any other way. When they have read this 
tfeatife, and pradifcd upon thefe figures, their theory 
may be improved by the Je/uft's PerJ^eSivty and their 
manual operations by other figures which may be 
eafily procured. 

VII. JjOgick, or the art of arranging and connefl- 
ing ideas, of forming and examining arguments, is 
univerialiy allowed to be an attainment in the ut- 
moft degree worthy the ambition of that being 
whofe higheft honour is to be endued with reafon; 
but it is doubted whether that ambition has yet 
been gratified, and whether the powers of ratioci- 
nation have been much improved by any fyftcms of 
art, or methodical inftitutions. -The iegick which 
for fo many ages kept poffcffion of the fchools, has 
at laft been condemned as a mere art of wrang- 
ling, of very htde ufe in the purfuit of truth j uid 
later writers have contented themfelves with giving 
an account of the operations of the mind, marking 
the various ftages of her progrefs, and giving fome 
general rules for the regulation of her conduft. 
The method of thefe writers is here follo^ffiedj 

but 
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but widioyt » fervile adherence to any, and with 
endeavours to make improvementE upcm all. This 
work, however laborious, has yet been fmitleis, 
if there be truth in an obfervation very frequently 
made, that logicians out of the fchool do not rea^ 
better thwi men unaflifted by thofe lights which 
their fcience is fuppofed to beftow. It is not to be 
doubted but that l(^cians may be ibmetimea 
overborne by their paflioos, or blinded by thdr 
prejudices ; and that a mm may reafon ill> as Iw 
may aS: ill, not beeaufe he does not know what is 
right, but becauie he does not regard it ; yet it is na 
more the fault of his art that it does not direft 
him when his attendon is withdrawn from it, than 
it is the defeat of his l)|^t that he miiTes his way 
when he fliuts his eyes. Againft this caufe of er- 
ror there is no provifion to be nude, otherwUe than 
by inculcating the value of truth, and the nc- 
celTity of conquering the pa0ions. But Icptk may 
likewife fail to produce its efltd^ upon cmnmon occ»- 
fions, for want of being frequently and familiarly 
applied, till its pKcepts may diieG;. the mind im- 
perceptibly, as the fingers of a mufician are regulated 
by hb knowledge c^ the tune. Tlus readinefa of re- 
colleftion is only to be procured by frequent impref- 
-fion; and therefore it will be proper, when lo^tek has 
been oace learned, the teacher take frequent occa- 
fion, in the moft eafy and familiar cpnverfation, ti> 
obfcrve when its rules are preferred, ajid when they 
are brolo^n ; and that afterwards he read no authpry, 
without exaAing of his pupil an account of every re- 
markable exemplificatioa Qr breach of the Jaws of 
reafoning. 

When 
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When this (yftem has been digefted, if it be 
Aought neceflary to proceed &rther in the ftudy of 
method, it will be proper to recommend Crou/azy 
fTatts, he Oerc, We^s, and Locke's EJfay on Hu- 
lOOH Underftanding ; and if there be imi^med any 
aeceffity of adding the pcripatetick logick, which has 
been perhaps condemned without a candid trial, it 
irill be convenient to proceed to Sander/en^ PFallis, 
O-ackantborp, and Ariftotie. 

VIII. To excite a curiofity after the works of 
€od, is the chief defign of the fmall ipecimen of 
natural biftory inftrted in this coUeftion; which, 
however, may be fufficient to put the mind in mo- 
rion, and in fome meailire to dircfl: its fteps ; but 
its efFe£ls may eafily be improved by a philofophick 
mafter, who will every day find a thoufand op^ 
portunities of turning the attention of his fcholars 
to the contemplation of the objects that furround 
tiiem, of laying open the wonderful art with which 
every part of the univerfc is formed, and the pro- 
vidence which governs the vegetable and animal 
creation. He may lay before them the Religious 
PbiloJopheTj Ray^ Derbam's Pbyfuo-'Tbeology, to- 
gether with the Sp^acle de la Nature; and in 
time recommend to their penifal Rmdoletius and 
jSdrovandus. 

IX. But how much fbever the reafon may be 
ftrengthened by logick, or the conceptions of, the 
mind enlarged by the ftudy of nature, it is necef- 
iary the man be not fuffered to dwell upon them fo 
long, as to negleft the ftudy of himfel^ the know- 
ledge of -his own ftation in the ranks of being, 

and 
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and his various relations to the innumerable multi-. 
tudes which furround him, and with which his 
Maker has ordained him to be united for the. recep- 
tion and communication of happinefs. To confidcr 
thcfe aright is of the greateft importance, fince fron:i 
thefe arife duties which he cannot negledl. Ethics, 
or moralily, thefefore, is one of the ftudics which ought 
to beg^n with the firft glimpfe of reafon, and only 
end with life itielf. Other acquilitions are merely 
temporary benefits, except as they contribute to il- 
Iiiftrate the knowledge, and confirm the praiiice of 
morality and piety, which extend their influence be- - 
yond the grave, and increafe our happinefs through 
endlefs duration. 

This great fcience, therefore, muft be inculcated 
with care and afliduity, fuch as its importance 
ought to incite in reafonable minds; and for the 
profecution of this defign, fit opportunities are al- 
ways at hand. As the importance of lo^ck is to 
be Ihewn by deteding falfe arguments; the excel- 
lence of morality is to be difplayed by proving the 
deformity, the reproach, and the mifery of all 
deviations from it. Yet it is to be remembered, 
that the laws of mere morality are no coercive 
power; and, however they may by convi6tion of 
their fitnefs pleafe the reafoner in the fliade, when' 
the paflions ftagnate without impulfe, and the ap- 
petites are fecluded from their objefts, they will be 
of iitde force againft die ardour of defire, or the 
vehemence of rage, amidft the pleafures and tu- 
mults of the world. To counteraft the power of 
temptations, hope muft be excited by the profpeft 
of rewards, and fear by the expectation o|[^-pu- 
niflimenti 
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niQiinmti and virtue may owe her panegyricks to 
morality, but muft derive her audiority from reli- 
ffon. 

When there&»e the obligations of morality ore 
tiMght, let die faniEtions of chriftianity never be 
fergottcn } by which it will be ihewn, that they g^ve 
ftrcngth and luftre to each other; religion will appear 
to be the voice of realbn, and morality the will of 
God. Under this article muft be recommended Tully's 
OfictSt GretiuSy Puffimderfy Cumberland'& Laws of 
Nature, and the excellent Mr. Addij6n\ Moral end 
R^giaus Ejfays. 

X. Thus far the work is compofed for the ufe 
of fcholars> merely as they are men. Biit it was 
thought necefiary to introduce fomething that might 
be pardcularly adapted to that country for which 
it is defigned; and therefore a difcourfe has been 
added upon trade and esmmercel of which it be- 
oomes every man of this nation to underftand at 
leaft the general principles, as it is impoflible that 
any ihould be high or low enough not to be in 
fome degree aiFeftcd by their declenfion or profpe- 
rity. It is therefore necefiary that it ftiould be uni- 
verfally known among us, what changes of pro- 
perty are advantageous, or when the balance of 
trade is on our fidej what are the produfts or ma- 
nufiifhjres of other countries; and how far one 
nation may in any fpecies of traffick obtain or prc- 
fcrve fupcriority over another. The theory of 
trade is yet but litde underftood, and therefore the 
pradice is often without real advantage to the pub- 
lick : but it might be carried on with more general 
fuccefs, if its principles were better confidered i and 
3 to 
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to exc'iK that attention i» our chief defign. To 
tilt penifal of this book, may fucceed that of Mai 
upon ferity trader Sir Jofid) Cbildy Lockt upon Gwi, 
I),avt?iant'& treadles^ the Britifi} Merebtoit, DiSlimtimre 
dt Comtnerce, and, for an abftraft or compendium, G«, 
and an improvenient that may hereafccr be made upcn 
fats plan. 

XI< The principles of laws and govtrnfntnt come 
next to be confidered j by which men are taught tA 
whom obedience is due, for what it is paid, and in 
■flrfiat degree it may be juftly required. This know- 
ledge, by peculiar neceflity, conffitutes a part of the 
education of an En^ijhnitmy who profelTcs to obey 
his prince according to the law, and who is himlelf 
a fecondary Icgilktor, as he gives his conlent, by )m 
reprefentative, to z\i the laws by Which he is bound, 
and has a rig^C to petition the great council of tJw 
nation, whenever he thinks they are deliberating upon 
an aft detrin:icntal to the intereft of the community. 
This is therefore a fulyeft to which the thoughts of a 
young man ought to be dire<5ted ; and thac he m*y 
obtain fuch knowledge as may qualify him to aft and 
judge as one of a free people, let him be dirafted to 
add to this introdudion Forte/cue's TreaiycSj N, Sato/i's 
Hifiorical Difc$mjs w the Laaot and Govtmmertt ^ 
Englandj Tempt'& JnttedtUiiont Lake en GovemrnefOt 
Zoucb'% Elemnta Juris Civilisy Plato Redivivui, Guf- 
dott'i Hfioty ef Parliemettts, ^id Hooker's Efcleju^iiol 
polity. 

XII. Having thus fuppfied the young ftudent 
with knowledge, it remains now that he learns its 
application; and that thus qualified to a£t his par^ 
iu be at laft taught to chi^ ic For this purpofe 4 

ie£tioa 
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feftian i£ added upon human l^e and manner s\ in 
which he is cautioned againft the danger of indul- 
ging his pajjicns, of vitiating his haints, and deprav- 
ing his /entitamts. He is inftruded in thcfe points 
by diree fables, two of which were of the highefl: 
authority in the ancient Pagan world. But at this 
he is not to reft ; for if he expefts to be wife and 
happy^ he mull diligently lludy the Scriptur£& of 
•God. 

Such is the book now propofcd, as the firft initia- 
4ion into the knowledge of things, which has been 
thought by many to be too long delayed in the pre- 
fent forms of education. Whether the complaints 
be not often ill-grounded, may perhaps be difputcd ; 
but it is at leaft rcafonable to believe, that greater 
proficiency might ibmetimcs be made; that real 
knowledge might be more early communicated; 
and that children might be allowed, without injury 
to health, to fpend many of thofe hours upon ufeful 
employments, which are generally loft in idkncls 
and, play ; therefore the publick will furcly en- 
courage an experiment, by which, if it foils, no- 
body is hurt; and if it Uicceeds, all the future ages 
of the world may find advantage ; which may eradi- 
cate or prevent vice, by turning to a better ufe 
thofe moments in whjch it is learned or indulged; 
and in fome fenfe lengthen Ufe, by <eaching pofleri- 
ty to . enjoy thofe years which have hitherto, been 
loft. The fuccefsj and even the trial of this ex- 
periment, will depend upon thofe to whom the care 
of our youth is committed ; and a due fenfe of the 
importance of their truft will eafily prevail, upon 
them to encourage a work which purfues the deCgn 

of 
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of improving education. If any part of the follow- 
ing performance ihall upon trial be found capable 
of amendment} if any thing can be added or altered, 
lb as to render the attainment of knowledge more eafy; 
the Editor will be extremely obliged to any gentleman, 
particularly thofe who are engaged in the bufincfs of 
caching, for fuch hints or observations as. may tend 
towards the improvement^ and will Ipare neither ex- 
pence nor trouble in making the beft ufe of their io- 
fiirmaiion. 
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NO ntpeftation is more felladous than that 
which authors form of the reception which 
tfceir labours vfill find amoi^ mankind. Scarcely 
any man publifties a book, whatever it be, without 
believing that he has caught the moment when the 
publick attention is vacant to his call, and the world 
is dilpofed in a particular manner to learn the art 
which he undertakes to teach. 

The writers of this volume are not fo far exempt 
from' epidemical prejudices, but that they llkewife 
picafe themfelves with imagining, that they have re- 
ferved their labours to a propitious conjunfture, and 
dtat this is the ^oper time for the publication of a 
Dictionary of Commerce. 

The fffediftions of an author are very fer from 
mfidlilMlityi but in juftification of fome degree of 
tonfidence it may be properly obfcrved, that there 
was never from the earlieft ages a tjme in which 
trade fo much engaged the attention of mankind, 
or commercial gain was fought with liich general 
emulation. Nations which have hitherto cultivated 
no art but that of war, nor conceived any means of 
cncreafing riches but by plunder, are awakened to 

* A new DifUonary of Trade 2nd Commerce, compiled from 
the Information of the moft eminent Merchants, and from the 
Work) of ihe beft Writers on commercial Subjefts in all Lan- 
gQjiget, by Mr. Reii, Folio, 1757. 

mor» 
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more inoffenfive induftry. Thc^e'whom rfie pof- 
feflion of fubterraneous trcafures have hag di(|mfed 
to accommodate thcmfclves by foteigo ioduftry, are 
at laft convinced that idlenefs never will be rich. 
The merchant is now invited to every port, manufac- 
tures are elitablilhed in all cities, and princes who juft 
can view the fea from fomc linglc corner of their da- 
Cninions, are enlargbg harbours, erefting mercantile 
companies, and preparing to tra£ck in the remotdib 
countries. 

Nor is the form of this work lefi popular than the 
fbbjeft. It has lately been tl^e practice of the 
learned to range knowledge by the alj^be^ and 
publifti didtionariea of e^ry kind of Uteratur^. 
This prafbice has perhaps beep; . carried too far by 
the force of falhion. Sdcnces, in thoj^Hv^ 
lyftematical and coherentv are not .very properly 
broken into fuch fortuitous difiiibut^ons. A dic- 
tionary of arithcpetiak or geometry can ferve only 
to confound : but commerce, coi;ififtered in its 
whole extent, feems to refufe any xober method pf 
airangement, as it comprifes innumerable parti- 
culars unQopne£ted with each other^ among wludi 
there is no reaftm ,yhy any fliould he firft or laft» 
bcttv^.than is furnij(hed by the. letters that coippofe 
their names. 

We cannot iijde^ V^^^r ourfclve^ the invenixirs 
of a fcheme fo cpnumodipijs and comprehenfive. 
The French, among innupieriJale proje£ts for the 
promotion of tr^ick, . have taken care to fupi^y 
rfieir merchants with ^.Biiluimaire de Commerce^ col- 
lefted with great induilry and exa^nefs, but too 
large for conmion ufe, and adapted to their own 
-* Vol. II. S trade. 
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trade. This book, as well as Others, has been 
carefully confulted, that our merchants may not be 
ignorant of any thing known by their enemies or 
rivals. 

Such indeed is the extent of our undertaking, 
that it was neceflary to folicit every information, to 
confult the living and the dead. The great quali- 
fication of him that attempts a work thus ■ general is 
diligtlice" of enquiry. No man has opportunity or 
ability to acquiunt himfelf with all the fubje^ts of a 
commercial diftionary, fo as to defcribe from his 
own knowledge, or aflfert on his own experience. 
He muft therefore often depend upon the veracity of 
others, as every man dq>cnds In common life, and 
have no other (kill to bOait than that of feleding judi- 
cioufly, and arranging properly. 

But to him who confidcrs the extent of our fub- 
jcft, Hmitcd only by the bounds of nature and of 
art, the tafk of feleftion and method will appear 
fuffici^nt to overburden induftry and diftraft at- 
tention. Many branches of commerce are iiib- 
dividcd into fmalJer and fmaller parts, till at laft 
they become fo minute as not eafily to be noted by 
pbfervation. Many tnterefts are fo woven among 
each other as not to be difentan^cd without long en- 
quiry; many arts ,are induftrioufly kept fecret, and 
many pfaftices neceflary to be known, arc carried on 
in parts too remote for intelligence, 
' But the knowledge of trade is of fo much im- 
portance to a maritime nation, that no labour can 
be thought great by which information may be ob- 
tained! and therefore we hope die reader vfiU not 

have 
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haye reaTon ,n> complain, that, of what he might 
juftiy expert to find, any thing is omitted. 

To give a det^ or analyfis of our work is' very 
difficult } aydume intended to contain whatever is 
lequifite to be known by every trader, neceflarily be- 
comes fo mifcellaneous and unconnefted as not to be 
eafily xeduciblc to heads i yet, fince we pretend in 
ibme meafure to treat, of traffick as a fcience, and to 
make that r^ular and fyftcmatical which has hitherto 
been to a great degree fortuitous and conjeAural, and 
has often fucceeded by chance rather than by con- 
dud, it will be proper to ihew that a diftribution of 
parts has been attempted, whicl), ^ugh rude and 
inadequate, will at leaft preferve fome order, and 
oiable the mind n> take a methodical and fucqeOivc 
view ofthisdefign. 

In the didionary which wc here oiFer to the pub- 
lick, we propofe to exhibit the materials^ the placest 
and the mems of traffick. 

The materials or fubjeits of traffick are whatever 
is bm^t and Joldi and inchidc therefore every ma- 
nufafture of art, and almoft every produdion of 
nature. 

In givmg an account of the co(pmoditics of na- 
ture, whether thofe which are to be ufed in their 
original ftatc, as dru^ and fpices, or thofe which 
become ufefiil when they receive a new form. from 
human art, as Bax, cotton, and metals, we fiiall 
ihew the places of dieir production, the manner iii 
which they grow, the art of cultivating or coUea- 
ing them, their difcriminations and varieties, by 
which the beft forts are known from the worfe, and 
genuine from fiftitious, the arts by which they afe 
S a counter- 
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tounterfeitedj the cafualtics hy which they 'axe Im-a 
pairedj and-the praftices by which die dahiage is paU 
liated or concealed. W^ Ihafl ltkewift"fhew the^r vir- 
tues and ufesj and tiract tftem tiirough fsS, rfie change^ 
which they undergo. 

The hiftory of mahnfeffures is likfewift delivered, 
Of every artificial cornitiQdity the ininner in vMch 
it is nude is in fome meafiirc dcfcnbed, thoi^h ft 
muft be remembCTed, that manual operations are 
fearce to be conveyed by any words to him that ht&_ 
■not feeti them. Some geiterrf notions inay howcyer 
-be afforded ; it is daly to tomprehtindj' tjiat pl?tes of 
irCHi are formed by die pR^ilurr of rollers, arid bars 
hy the ftrokes of a hammer ; that k tfannon is caft, 
and that an anvil is for^dJ. fial as it is ' to mcrft 
traders of more ufe to know when thcH" gobds are 
*el]i wrought, than by *hat Means, -care has' been 
■taken to name the |daccs -where' ever^'ittahu&fliire 
has been carried furtheft, and die marks' fey whi^h Jti 
excellency may be afcertaiiied. 
■ By the places of trait are tmdcrftood jtH portSj 
cities, or towns, where -ftaples are cftaWiffied, mi- 
nufatflures are wrought, or any commodities are 
•bought and fold advanta^eou/ly. This part of our 
"work includes an enumeration of almoft all the re- 
markable places in the world, with lijch anaccourit 
(^ their fituation, cuftoms, and products,-as Sie mer- 
chant would require, who being to begin a newtrade 
in any fore^n country, was yet ignorant of the com- 
modities of the place, and rfie manners of Ac inha- 
bitants. 

But the chief attention of the merchant, and con- 
iequently of the author who writes for merchants, 

pugh.t; 
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^Wglit to be eitiplbyed upoa the tmims of trade, 
Whii:h include ^ll the knowledge and practice ne- 
ceffery tB the ikitfid »nd fuccefsftil eonduft of com* 
hwrte* 

The firfl: bf the means of trade is proper edu* 
Cation, nhkh may confer a competent flcill in num-? 
bers ; to be afterw^xk completed in the counting* 
houfe, by d}l£rvattOn of the manner of Hating ac- 
coiints> and regulanog books» which is one of the 
few ^rts which having, been tbudied in pn^ition to 
its importance> is carried as far as ufe can require. 
The counting-houfe of an accompliftied merchant 
is a fchooi of method, wtiere the great fcience may 
be learned, of ranging, particulars under generals-, 
of bringvig the diScrent parts of a tranfadion to^ 
gedttrj and c^ fticwing at cme view a long fcries of 
dealing and exchange- Let no man venture into 
large bufinefs while he is ignorant trf' the nwrfiod of 
regulatiiig books; never ^ him imag^e that any 
degree isf natural dailities will mable him to Tupply 
this deficiency, or prelerve multiplicity of a0airs from 
tnextric^le con&llon. 

This isithe ftiu^, without which all <uher ftudies 
will be of litde avail i but this alone is not fufficient. 
It will be necef&ry to learn many t^er things, 
which however may be eafily included in the' pre- 
paratory infticutions, fuch as an exad knowledge of 
the weights and fseafures of difierent countries, and 
feme ikiU in geography and navigation, with which 
diis book may perhaps fufficiendy fupply him. 
■i In navigation, confidered 9s part of the iklll of a 
mefchanc^ is included not fo much the art of fteer* 
ing a fhip, as tlK knowledge of the fea-coaO;, and 
S J of 
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of the different parts to which his cargoes are fenr, 
the culloms to be paid ; the pafles, permiHions, or 
certificates to be- procured ; the hazards of every 
voyage, and the true rate of infurances. To this 
muft be added, an acquaintance with the policies 
and arts of other nations, as well thofe to whom the 
commodities are fold, as of thofe who carry goods 
of the fame kind to the fame market ; and who are 
therefore to be watched as rivals endeavouring to 
take advantage of every error, mifcarriage, or 
debate. 

- The chief of the means of trade is money, of which 
our late refinements in traffick have made the know- 
ledge extremely iSfficult, The merchant muft not 
only inform himfelf of the various denominations 
and value of foreign' coins, leather . with their 
method of counting and reducing; fuch as the 
millcrics o( Portugal, and the livres of France; but 
he muft learn what is of more difficult attainment ; 
the difcount of exchanges, the nature of current pa- 
per, che principles upon which the feveral banks of 
Europe are eftablilhed, the real value of funds, the 
true credit of trading companies, with all the fources 
of profit, aiKl pofTibilities of lofs, 
, All this be muft learn merely as a private dealer, 
attentive only to his own advantage j but as every 
man ought to confider himfelf as part of the com- 
munity to which he belongs, and while he profe- 
cuccs his own intereft to promote likewife that of 
his country, it is necefTary for the trader to look 
abroad upoa mankind, and ftudy many qucftions 
which are perhaps more properly political than mer- 
cantilp. .. 

He 
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ilc ought therefore to confider very accurately 
the balance of trade, or the proportion between 
diings exported and imported t to examine what 
kinds of commerce are unlawful, either as being 
exprefsly prohibited, becaufe detrimental to the 
manufaftures or other interell of his countiy> as the 
exportation of filver to the E^-hdits^ and the in- 
troduction of Vrmch commodities j or unlawful in 
itfel^ as the traffick for negroes. He oaght to be 
aUe to ftate with accuracy, the . benefits and mif- 
chicfs of monopolies, and exclufive companies, j to 
enquire into the arts which have been praftifed by 
them to make ihemfelves neccfiary, or by their op- 
ponents to make them odious. He fhould inform 
himfelf what trades are declining and what are im- 
proveable j when the advantage is on our fide, and 
when on that of our rivals. 

The ftate of our coknm is always to be diligently 
furveyed, that no advantage may be IcA which they 
can afford, and that every opportunity may be im- 
proved of encreafu^ thdr wealth and power, or of 
making them ufeful to their mother country* 

There is no knowledge of more frequent ule than 
diat of duties and impoft, whether cuftoms paid at 
the ports, or excifes levied upon the manufiifturer. 
Much of the profperity of a trading nation depends 
upon duties properly apportioned; fo that what is 
neceflary may continue cheap, and what is of ufc 
only to luxury may in fome meafure atone to the 
publick for the mifchief done to individuals. Du- 
des may often be fo regulated as to becom.e ufeful 
tven to thofe that pay them j and they may be like- 
wife fo unequally impofed as to difcouragc honefty, 
S 4 4nd 
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and deprcfs induftry, and give temptation to fraud 
and unlawful pra£tict:s. 

To teach all this is the defign of the CpmmU-cial 
Dictionary j wJiich, though immediately and pri- 
marily writttn for the merchants, will be of ufe to 
every man of' bufinefs or curiofity. There is no 
man who is not in fome degree a merchant, who 
h^ not fcHTiething to buy and fomething to fell, and 
'«trho does not therefore want fuch inftru£tions as may 
teach him the true value of poflelTions or commo- 
dities. 

The defcriptions of the prodtiftions of the earth 
and water, which this volume will contain, may be 
equally pleafing and ufeftil ro the Ipeculatiil with 
any other natural hiftory ; and the accounts of va- 
rious manu&£tures wilt conftitute no contemptible 
body of experimental philofojAy. The defcriptions 
of ports and cities may inftruft the geographer as 
well as if they jvere found in books apprt^riatcd 
only to his own fcience ; and the doArines of fiinds^ 
infuranoes, currency, monopolies, exchanges, and 
duties, 16 fo neceffary to the politician, tiiat without 
it he can be of no ufe either in the council or the 
fenate, nor can (peak or think juffly either on war or 
trade. 

We therefore hope that we (hall not repent the 
labour of compiling this work, nor flatter ourfelvcs 
unreafonably, in predifting a favourable reception 
to a book which no condition of life can render 
ufclefs, which may contribute to the advantage of 
all that make or receive laws, of all that buy or fell, 
of all that wifli to keep or improve their poffelfions, 
of all that defire to be rich, and all chat defire to be 
wile. 
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PREFACE TO THE TRANSLATION 

O F 

FATHER LOBO*s VOYAGE ; 

To ABYSSINIA'. 



THE followir^ relation is fo curious and cn- 
teruinii^, and the dilTertations that accom- 
pany it fo judicious and inftrufUve, that the 
tranGator is confident his attempt Hands in need of 
no apology, whatever cenfures may fall on the per- 
formance. 

The Fortuguefe traveller, contrary to die general 
vein of his Countrymen, has amufed his reader with 
no romantick abfurdities or incredible fiiftions : 
whatever he relates, whether true or not, is at leaft 
probable; and he who tells nothing exceeding the 
bounds of probability, has a right to demand that 
they ihould believe him who cannot cont;radi£t 
him. 

He appears, by his modefi: and unaffefted nar- 
ration, to have defcribed things as he faw them, to 
have copied nature from the life, and to have con- 
fulted his fenfes, not his imagination. He mcet8 
with no bafilifks that deflioy with their eyes ; hU 
crocodiles devour their prey widiout tears j and hi» 

• For an account of this book, fee the Life of Dr. Johhsok, 
by the Editor. 

catara<^s 
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catara£ts fall from the rock wicbput deafening the 
neigMxjtiring inhabitants. 

The reader will here find no regions curfed with 
irremediable barrennefs, or bleft with ipontaneous 
fecundity J no perpetual gloom or unceafing fUn- 
fhine i nor are the nations here defcribcd either de- 
void of all fenfe of humanity, or confummate in all 
private and ibcial virtues : here are no Hottentots 
without religion, polity, or articulate language; 
no Chintfe pcrfefUy polite, and completely fldlled 
in all fciences: he will difcover what will always 
be difcovered by a diligent and impartial inquirer, 
that wherever human nature is to be found, there is 
a nuxture of vice and virtue, a conteft of paffion 
and reafonj and that the Creator doth not appear 
partial in his diHributions, but has balanced in mc^ 
countries their particular inconveniences by particu- 
kr favours. 

In his account of the milTion, where his veracity 
is moft to be fufpcftcd, he neither exaggerates over- 
much the merits of the jefuits, if we ccMifider the par- 
tial regard paid by the Pertuguefe to their countrylnen, 
by the jefuits to their foctety, and by the papifts to 
their church, nor ^gravates the vices of the ^Ih^- 
vians i but if the reader will not be fatisfied with a 
popilh account of a popifli mifTion, he may have re- 
courfe to the Hiftory of the Church of Abyffinia^ 
written by Dr. Geddes, in which he will find the ac- 
tions and fufferings of the miflionaries placed in a dif- 
ferent light, though the fame in which Mr. Le Grand, 
with all his zeal for die Roman chvrch, appears to 
have feen them. 

This 
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This learned diffeitator, however valuable for his 
induftiy and erudition, is yet more to be efteemed 
for having (fered fo freely, in the midft of France^ to 
declare his difepprobation of the patriarch OvU^s 
languinary zea]> who was continually importuning 
the Pertuguefe to beat up their drums for miflion- 
arics who might preach the golpel with fwords in 
their hands, and propagate by defolation and flaugh- 
icr the true worihip of the God of peace. 

It is not eafy to forbear reflefting with how little 
reafon thefe men profefs themfelvcs the followers of 
JESUS, who left this great charafteriftick to his dif- 
ciples, that thejr fliould be known by loving ens ano- 
ihetf by univerfal and unbounded charity and benevo- 
knce. 

Let us fuppofe an inhabitant of fome remote and 
fuperior region, yet unfkilled in the ways of men, 
having read and confidered the precepts of the 
golpel, and the example of our Saviour, to come 
down in fearch of the true church, if he would not 
enquire after it among the cruel, the infolcnt, and 
the oppreflivej among thofe who arc continually 
grafping at dominion over fouls as well as bodies ; 
among thofe who are employed in procuring to 
themfelves impunity for the moft enormous villanies, 
and ftudying methods of deftroying their fellow-crea- 
tures, not for their crimes but their errors ? If he 
would not expeft to meet benevolence engage in 
maffacres, or to find mercy in a court of inquifition, 
he would not look for the true church in the church 
of Rome. 

Mr, Le Graid has given in one diflertation ap 
example of great moderation, in deviating from thct 

temper 
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temper of his religion ; but in the others has \tfk 
proofs, that learning and honcfty arc often too wealt 
to oppofc prgudice. He has made no fcnlple of* 
{»derring the teflimooy of &ther Du Birmi to the 
writings of all the Portupi^e jefiiits, to whom he 
allows great zeal, but little learning, without giving 
»ny orfier reafoti than that his fevourite was a French^ 
man. Thb is writing only to 'Frauhmea and to pa- 
pifts : a proteflant would be delirous to know, why 
he muft imagine that father JD« Bemat had a cooler 
head or more knowledge, and why one man, whofe 
account is lingular, is not more likely to be tmi^ 
taken than many agreeing in the iame account. 

If the Portuguefe were biaffed by any particular 
views, another bias equally powerful may have de- 
fleftcd the Frenchman from the truth ; for diey evi- 
dendy write with contrary defigna : the Portuptefe^ 
to make their miffion feem more neccf&ry> en- 
deavoured to place in die lbY»Qgeft light the differ-- 
cnces between the .^^ffimm and i^mum church f 
but the great Jjudelfus, laying hold on the advan- 
tage, reduced chefc later writers to prove their con- 
formity. 

Upon the whole, the controveriy fcems of no great 
importance tt) thofe who believe the Holy Scriptures 
Sufficient to teach the way of ialvation ; but, of what- 
ever moment it may be thought, there are no proo6 
jfufficient to decide it. 

His difcourfcs on indiffiirent fubje&s will divert 
as well as inftruft j and if either in ihefc, or in tYut 
relation of father Lebo, any argument fhaU appear 
unconvincing, or defcription ohfcure, they ace de*- 
fcfts incident to all mankind, which however are- 
3 oot 
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not roo raJhljr to be imputed to the authors, being 
fometimes perhaps more juftly chargeable on the 
tranflator. 

In this tr^nflation (if it may be (o called) great 
liberties have bccri taken, which, whether juftifiable 
or-Qot, fhall be ^irljr cOnfeiled, and let the judicious 
part of mankind j)ardoh or c'oildemn them. 

In the firft part the greateft freedom has been ufed, 
in reducing the narration into a narrow compafc j {o 
that it is by no means a tranflation, but an epitome, 
in which, whether every thing either ufeful or enter- 
taining be oomprifed, the coitipiler is leaf): quattfieid 
to ddtcrmiile. : 

fai 'tbe account of j4iy0Bii, and the continuadp)!, 
|hc authors hsre been ic^owed with more exa<5tnefs ; 
and as iifewpaffages f^pcared either infigaiBcant or 
tedious, fbriuvic. been ckherflwMtened or onfiittcd. ■ 
, The diifettations are the, only part in.wljich an 
cM£b -tran^tion iias been ^utempted j and .eyen in 
■ thofCj ateftraOis ;arc fometirnefi given infteafi of Ji- 
teral quetatiisiis, particularly in the firft; and fome- 
times other pans have been contraiaed. 

Several memorials and letters, which 4re .printed 
ac'thefend c^ thedinertatiotis tO'fecure the credit of 
fhe fojegoiflg nawwive, ase enUtely kft out, 

-'It is hoped ihat a&« this cbnfcffion, whoever flidl 
compare 'this, 'onempt Inth the ot%tnal', if he Ihall 
-find no faxK^ :of fraud or .partiality, will candidly 
- pycrfook «ny ^fitUure of jndgmcat, . 
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THOUGH cridcifm has- been cultivated hi 
every age of learning, by men of great abi- 
fities and cxtenfive knowledge, till the rules of 
writingare become rather burthenfcmc than inftnic- 
-five to the mifld; though almoft .ev^ry fpecies of 
compoftdon has been the fub^e A of ' pardcular tre4- 
tifes, and given birth to deSnitions, diftinftioas, pre- 
cepts, and ilkiftrapons jj yet no. critic. bf Aotc, that 
'has fallen ^thin n^yobHervation^ has:luthcnQ thought 
Jepitlebrdl-in/'cripiiotii worthy of. a niinittcexaminatioB, 
or pointed out mdi prt^r. accuracy, thcii' b«uti?s 
and'dcf&as. , - , i ....... 

-•' -The-redfonsof'this.ne^e&'it is a&le& 'tocnquirt, 
and perhaps impofl&le to difcovert ic .inighc t)e 
'juftly expe'^ed that this kind of writihg irdi^ have 
' been' the ^voui^is topic of ctidcifin, and that felf- 
love" fhight hava^'jprodaced CJtncTe^aed'for it, in 
thofe authors that -have (Utiwded llhrarics with -ela- 
borate diiTertations upon Homer ^ fmce to afford a 
fubjeft for heroick poems is the privilege of very 
few, but every man may cxpeft to be recorded in an 
epitaph, and therefore finds fome intcrcft in pro- 

vkliog 
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viding that his memory may not fuffer by an unfldlful 
panegyrick. 

If our prqudices in fevour of antiquity deferve to 
have any part in the regulation of our fhidies. Epi- 
taphs frem intitled to more than common regard, as 
they are probably of the fame age -with the art of wii- 
ting. The moft ancient ftmftures in the world, the 
Pyramids, are fiippofed to be fepulchral monuments, 
which either pride or gratitude erefted ; and the fan* 
■ paffions which incited men to fuch laborious and cx- 
pcnfive merfiods of preferving their own memory, or 
that of their bencfeftors, would doubtlefs inclint 
them not to negleft any eafier means by which the 
fanie ends might.be obtained. Nature and reafon 
have diftated to every nation, that to preferve good 
aftions from oblivion, is both the Jntereft and duty of 
mankind : and therefore we find no people acqumnteii 
with the life of letters, that omjtied to gface the 
tombs of their heroes and wife men with panegyrical 
infcriprions. 

To examine, therefore, in what the pcrfeftion of 
Epitaphs confifts, and what rules are to be obferved 
in compofing them, will be at leafl; of its much ufe ^ 
other crirical enquiries j and for afTlgning a few hours 
to fuch difquifirions, great examples at \coA, if not 
ftrong reajbns, may be pleaded. 

An Epitaph, as the word itfelf implies, is an 
in/criptiott en the torn//, and in its moft extenfive im- 
port may admit indifcriminatcly fatire or praift. 
But as malice has feldom produced monuments of 
defamation, and the tombs hitherto raifcd have been 
the work of friendlhip and benevolence, cuftom has 
iiontraftcd the original latitude of the wsrd, fo that 
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it ffgiufies in the general acceptation an mjcr'tpiea 
aigraven on a tomb in honour of the ferjon deceafeti. 
, As boBours are paid to the dead in order to incite 
others to the imitation of dieir excellences, the prin- 
cipal intention of Epitaphs is to perpetuate the ex- 
WBI^s of virtucj that the tomb of a good man may 
iiipply the want of his prefence, and veneration ibr 
his memory produce the lame effeft as the obferv^- 
,tion of his life. Thtrfe Epitaphs are, therefore, 
the moft perfeft, which fet virtue in the ftrongefl: 
light, and are beft adapted to exalt the reader's ideas 
and rouie his ^mulatit^n. 

To this end it is not always necellary to recount 
the a^OQs of a hero, or enumerate the writings ^f a 
philofopher ; to imagine fuch informations necefiary, 
is to detra£l from their charafters, or to fuppofe their 
works mortal, or their atchievements in danger of 
being forgotten. The hare name of fuch men an- 
fwers ever/ puipofe of a long infcription. 

Had only the name of Sir Isaac Newton been 
fiil^oined to the dsfign upon his monument, in- 
ftead of a long detail, of his difcoverJes, which no 
philofopher can wanf, and which none but a philo- 
fopher can underltand, thofc, by whofe direction it 
was raifed, had done more honour both to him and 
to themfelves. 

This indeed is a commendation which it rcqiurcs 
no gciiius to beftow, byt which ■ can neyer become 
vulgar .or contemptible, if beftowed with judge- 
ment J becaufe no fingle age produces many men 
of merit fuperior.to paqegyrick. None but the firft 
names can ftand .unalTifted againft thp attacks t£ 
time i and if men railed .{o reputation by accident 
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or capricC) KaVe nOThing but their names engraved 
<m fiieir tombs, there is danger left in a few years 
the itifcription require an interpreter. Thus have 
their expeftations been difappointed -who honoured 
Fiats oiMhrandda with this ponnpcras epitaph. 

Hie Jiiut eft PlCHS MiRANDOLA, catera neuni 
£t fagus it Ganges, farfan tt Ant'tfoiti^ 

His name, then celebrated in the remoteft corners 
of the earth, is now ahnoft forgotten ; and his works, 
then ftudied, admired, and applauded, are now moul- 
dering in obfcurity. 

Next in dignity to the bare name is a fliort cha- ' 
raScr fimple and unadorned, without exaggeration, 
ftperlatives, or rhetorick. Such were tlit infcripnona 
in ufe among the Romans, in which the vlftories ' 
gained by their emperors were commemorated by a 
feigte ^ithet; as Czefar Germatifcus, Cxfar Dacmst 
Germofiicus, Ulyricus. Such would be this epitaph, 
IsAAcus Newtohus, natuTa Uphus tirvefiigatis, hie 
gmefdt. 

B«t to far the greateft part of mankind a longer en- 
comium is neceffary for the publication of their vir- 
tues, and the prefcrvation of their memories ; and in 
Ae compofition of thefe it is -that art is principally re- 
hired, and precepts therefore may be ufefiiL 

In writing Epitaphs, one circumftance is to be 
confidered, which affeds no other compofition ; the 
place JB which diey are now commonly found re- 
ftrains them to a particular air of folemnity, and 
debars them from ^c admilTicn of all lighter or 

Vol. II. T gay« 
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gayer ornaments. In this it is that the flyle of an 
Epitaph neccii^ly- differs from that of an Ele^t^ 
The cuftom of burying our dead either in or hear 
our churchesj perhaps originally founded on a ra- 
tional deCgn of fitting the mind for religious ex- 
crcifes, by laying before it the moft affefting proof 
of the uncertainty of life, makes it proper to ex- 
clude from our Epitaphs all fuch aUufions as are 
contrary to the dodrines for the propagation of 
which the churches are erefted, and to the end for 
which thofe who perufe the mbnuments muft be. 
fuppofed to come thither. Nothing is, therefpre, 
more ridiculous than to copy the Reman infcrip- 
tions, which were engraven on ftones by the higji-* 
way, and compofed by thofe who generally refloflcd 
on mortali^ only to excite in themfelves and others 
a quicker rclifli of pleafure, and a more liKuri^us 
enjoyment of life, and.whofe regard/or the deajl. ex- 
tended no. farther than a wiih that, /iv esrib n^hj be 
tight upon them. 

AU allufions to die heathen roythplt^ ar? there- 
fore abfurd, and all regard for the fenielefs re.mains 
of a dead man impertinent ^d fqperfiitiouf. Ope 
of the firft diftindions of the primitive chrifti^os, 
was their ncgled of beftowjng garlands on the dead, 
in which they are very rationally defended by ihcijr 
apologift in Mmuiius FeUx. " We lavifli no fl&wers 
"- nor odours on the dead," fays he, " becaufe they 
•f have no fenfe of fragrance or of beauty." We 
Iirofefs to, reverence the dead, no? for their fake,, 
but for our own. It is therefore always with in-, 
dignation or contempt that I read die epitapih oit 
3 Cswkft 
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Cbwlsyj A man, wliofe leftFiung toid poetry were his 
loweftmeHtst 

Jmrta dua laie ^ilatit tua Jcripta per srhem 
£t fanui Hernum vivit, dtvint Poeta, 
Hie pUcida jaceas rtquity c^ftfdiat urxam 
Canaf Fides^ vigUint qui perentii Lavtpodt Mufte ! 
Sit faco' ilie Ixui^ net quit ienurariuf aujit 
5acrilega turhare manu venerahilt bujiumy 
Intaili maneanti matuant per Jactela dulcet^ 
CowLXli aneres, firventqiu ttmHabiU Stutami 

To ppay that Ae allies of a friemt may !ie un- 
dtftutbedj anrf that the dtvJnmes diat feVoured hint 
ia his- lifej' may watch for ever itoond him to iSre- 
feire his toitib from violation^ and drive facrileoe 
Awayy is onljf riftional in him who believes the foul- 
intcrefted in die rcpofe of the body, and flie poweri 
which he invokes for its protedion able to prefcrvc 
it. To ceafiire fuch expreflions as contrary to re- 
ligion, or as leniains of heathen fuperfUtion, would 
be too great a degree of feverity. I condemn them 
only as uninftruiSive and unafledting, as too ludi- 
crous for reverence or grid; for chriftianity and a 
tcmpie. 

That the- defigns and decorations of monuments 
(Wight likewife to be forihed- with the fame regard to 
the folemnity of die place, dahnot be denied : it is 
an eftablifhed principle, that all ornaments owe 
their beauty' to their propriety. The iame glitter of 
drefs' that adds graces to gaiety and youth, would 
inak« age and di^ty contemptible^ Charm with 
his boat is fer from heightening the awfol grandeuf 
pf'thO uftiverfal judgment, thbu^ drawn by j6ii 
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gdo himlelf ; nor is it eafy to imag^e % greater abrur- 
(Uty than that of gracing the w&Us of a christian 
temple with the figure of Man leading a hero to 
battle, OT Cupids {porting round a virgin. The pope 
who defaced the ftatues of the deities at the tomb of 
Samtazarius isj in my opinion, more eafily to be de- 
fended, than he that erefted them. 

It is for the fame reafon improper to addrefe the 
Epitaph to the paffcnger, a cuftom which an inju- 
dicious veneration for, antiquity introduced again at 
the revival of letters, and which, among many 
others, Paferattus fuffered to miflead him m his 
Epitaph upon the heart of Hefiry king, of Fraact, 
who was ftabbed by CUment the monk, which yet 
defcrves to be inferted, for the fake of Ihewing how 
beautiful even improprieties may become, in the 
hands of a good writer. 

Ailfla^ yiator, tt dole regum vicis. 
Car Regis ijio condilur Ju!) marimrty ' 
^t jura GalVn, jura Sarmatis d(dit, 
Team Cucuih humjujiullt SiccrluU 

Abi^ yiater, et dele regum viat. 

In tlie monkifli ages, however ignorant and un- 
po)ifhed, the Epitaphs were drawn up with fir 
greater propriety than can be fliewn in thofe which 
more enlightened times have produced. 

Orate pro Jmma—nuferrmi PiccatariSy 

was an addrefs to the lafl: degree ftriking and (b- 
lemn, :as it flowed naturally from the religion then 
believed, and awakened in the reader fentimcnts of 
benevolence' for the deceafed^ and pf- concern for his 

owo 
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"own happinefs. There was nothing trifling or lu- 
dicrous, nothing that did not tend to the nobleft 
end, the propagation of piety and the incrcafe of 
devotion. , 

It may feera very fuperfluous to lay it down as 
the firft rule for writing Epitaphs, that the name of 
the dcceafed is not to be omitted ; nor fliould I have 
thought fuch a precept ncceflary, had not the 
praftice of the grcateft writers fliewn, that it has not 
been fufficiently regarded. In moft of the poetical 
EpiTAPHS, the names for whom they were compofed,' 
may be fought to no purpofc, being only prefixed 
on the monument. To expofe the abfurdity of this 
omiffion, it is only neceflkry to aflc how the Epi- 
-TAPHS, which have outlived the ftones on which they 
were infcribed, would have contributed to the infor- 
mation of pofterity, had they wanted the names of 
thofe whom they celebrated. 

In drawing the character of the deceafed, there are 
no rules to be obfti-ved which do not equally relate to 
other compofitions. The praife ought not to be ge- 
neral, becaufe the mind is loft in the extent of any 
indefinite idea, and cannot be affeifbed with what it 
cannot comprehend. When we hear only of a good 
or great man, we know not in what clafs to place 
him, nor have any notion of his charafter, diftinft 
from that of a thoufand others j his example can have 
no effcft upon our condudV, as we have nothing re- 
markable or eminent to propofe to our imitation. 
The Epitaph compofed by Ennius for his own tomb, 
has both the faults laft mentioned, 

A^mo mt decaret lacrumh, nef/aaera, jittu 
paxit. Cur ? V'lito vivu" per ora virvm. 

T 3 The 
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The reader of tjus Epitaph receives fcarce wf 
idea from iti he neither conceives any veneration 
for the man to whom it belongs^ nor is inllru£tc4 
by what methods this boalted reputation is to be 
obtained. 

Though a fepulchral infcription is profefledly a 
panegyrick] and, thereforej not conSned to hiflorical 
impartiality, yet it ought always to be written with 
regard to truth. No man ought to be CMnmcnded 
for virtues which he never poffeffcd, but whoever is 
curious to know his faults muft enqmre after them in 
Other places j the moimwcncs of the dead are not in- 
tended to perpetuate the pfienwry of crimes, but to 
exhibit patterns of vu'tuCi On the comb of Macenat 
his luxury is not to be mentioned vith his munifi- 
cence, nor is the profcrtpdon Xf?, find a place on the 
monument of Augufius.. 

The beft fubjeft for Epitabhs is private virtue ; 
virtue exerted in the fame circumftances in which 
the bulk of mankind are placed, and vhich, there- 
fore, may admit of many imitat;ors. He that has 
delivered his country from oppreffion^ or freed the 
world from ignorance and error, can C3(cite the 
emulation of a very fmatl nun;iber ; but he that ha^ 
repellet^ the temptations of poverty, and difdained 
to free himfelf from diftrels at the expence of his 
virtue, may animate multitudes^ by his example, 
to the fame finnnefs of heart and fteadinels of re- 
folution. 

Of this kind I cannot forbear the mention of 
two Greek infcriptions } one upon a man whole 
writings are well known, the other upon a pcrfon 
whofe memory is prefcrved only in ber Epitaph, 

who 
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who both lived in (lavery, the moft caUmitmus 
dlate in human life : 

Ztv^un )i i^m twa furu jm ffn/txn hffnn 

ZosiMA, qua filo fuil tUm carfart fervOf 
Chrpore nunt etiam libera facia fuit. 

" ZosiMA, who in her life could only hare her Ijody 
cnflaved, now finds her body likewife let at liberty." 

It b impoflible to read diis Epitaph without being 
animated to bear the evils of life with conftancy, and 
to fijpport the dignity of human nature under the moft 
preQlDg af3i£UonS( both by the example of the he- 
roine, whofe grave we behold, and the prolpeft of 
that ftatt in which, to ufe the language of the inlpired 
writers, " The poor ccafe from their labours, and the 
weary be at reft." 

The other is upon Epi£tetus, the Stottk philofo- 
pher: 



Koi tsam» lg®'y "CI ^®' AScaanif, 

Strviii Epi^tus, mutilatus tarpore vixi 
Pauperitffu Irus^ curaque prima DeAm, 

"■ Epictbtus, who lies hen, was s flave and a crip[J^ 
poor as the beggar in the proverb, and the ^vourite of 
Heaven." 

In this diftich is comprifed the nobleft pane- 

gyrick, and the moft important inftruftion. We 

tnay learn from it, that virtue is impra£);icable in no 

T 4 condidoQ> 
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condition, fuice EpiSetus OMild recommend hunielT 
to the regard of Heaven, amidft the temptations of 
poverty and flavery : Davery, which has always been 
found fo deftrtidlve to vlctue« that in many lao-^ 
guages a Have aod ^ thief are e^prefTcd by the fame 
word. And v(t may be likewilc ^monilhcd by it, 
not to lay any ftrcfs on a man's outward circum- 
Ibnces, in making an efttmate of his real value, fincc 
EpiiJetus rhe beggar, the cripple, and die flavej, va% 
the fevouritc of Heaven, 
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STATE OF AFFAIRS IN M,DCC,LVI. 

THE time is ijow come in which every EngJiJh- 
man experts to be informed of the national 
affairs, and in which he has a right to have that 
expeftaiion gratified. For whatever may be tirged 
by miniftcrs, or thofe whom vanity or intercft make 
the followers of miniftcrs, concerning the neceffity 
of confidence in pur governors, and the prefump- 
tion of prying with profane eyes into the recefles 
of policy, it is evident, that this reverence can be 
claimed only by counfeb yet unexecuted, and pro- 
jects fuljpended in deliberation. But when a defig^ 
has ended in mifcarriage or fucccfs, when every eye 
and every ear is wicnefs to general difcontent, or 
general fatisfaction, it is then a proper rime to difen- 
tangle confufion, and ilhiftrate obfcurJty, to fliew 
by what caufes every event was produced, and in 
what effefts it is likely to terminate : to lay down 
■with dHlind particularity what rumour always hud- 
dles 
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dies in general exclamations, or perplexes by widi- 
gefted narratives j to Ihcw whence happincfs or cala- 
mity is derived, and whence it may be expefted ; and 
honcftly to lay before the people what enquiry can 
gather <^the paft, and conjecture can estimate of die 
fiiture. 

The general futgcft of the prefent war is fuffi- 
cicntly known. It is allowed on bodi fides, that 
hoftUitJes began in America, and that the French 
and Engl^ quarrelled about the boBndaries c^ their 
feCtlementSa about grounds and rivers to which, I 
am afraid, neither can Ihcw any other right than 
that of power, and which neither can occupy but 
by ufurpation, and tiw dilpofifdOon of the natural 
]o;ds and onginal inhabitants. Such is the conteft, 
that no honeft nan can heardly wilh fucCefs to either 
party. 

It may indeed b^ alleged, that the huBans hare 
granted large tra£b of land both to one and to 
ihe other; but thefe grants can add litde to the 
validity of our tides, till it be experienced how 
they were obtMned : for if they were extorted by 
Ttolence, or induced by fraud; by threats, which 
liic mifcries of other nations had Ihewn not to be 
irain, or by promifes of which no performance was 
ever intended, what are they but new modes erf" 
ufurpation, but new inilaoces of cruelty and trca^ 
chcry ? 

And indeed what but falfc hope or refiftlefs terror 
can prevail upon a weaker nation to invite a ftrongcr 
into their country, to give their lands to ftrai^ers 
whom no affinity of manners, or iiniilitude of opi- 
nion, can be Cud to recommend, b) permic them 
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«o build towns from which the natives are exduded, 
to raife fortreSes by which they are indmidated, to 
letde themfelves with fudi ftrengdi> that diey can- 
not afterwards be expelled, but are for. ever to r&< 
main tiie mafters of the original inhabitants, die 
dictators of dieir conduft, and the arbiters of their 
fate? 

When we fee men aftii^ thus againft the pre- 
cepts of reafcKi, and the inftin£b of nature, we 
cannot hefitate to determine, that by fame means 
or other they were debarred from chdce ; that they 
were lured or frighted into compliance ; that they 
either panted only what they found impofnble a> 
keep, or expcfted advantages upon- the feith of their 
new inmates, which there was no purpofe to confer 
upon them. It cannot be fsad, diat the Intiiafa ori- 
ginally invited us to their coafts; we went uncalled 
and unexpeded to nations who had no imagination 
that the earth contained any inhabitants fo diftant 
and fo different from themfelves. We aflonillied 
them with our Ihifs, with our arms, and mth our 
general fupcriority. They yielded to us as to beings 
of another and higjicr race, fent among them from 
foreie unknown regions, with power which naked 
Jndims could not refift, and which they were there- 
fore, by every aft of humility, to propitiate, th^ 
djey, who could lb eafily ddboy, might be induced. 
to fpare. 

To this bfluence, and to this only, are to be 
attributed all the ceffions and fubmiflions cf the 
Jxdiim princes, if indeed Aaj fuch ceflicMis wert 
ever made, of which we have no witnels but thofe 
who cl«m from them, and there is no great ma- 
lignity 
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lignity in fufpeding, diat tBofe who hare robbed havt; 
alfo lied. 

Some colonies indeed htve been eftablifhed more 
peaceably than others. The utmoft extremity of 
wrong has not always been praftifed; but thofc that 
Jiave fettled in the new world on the faireft terms, 
have no other merit than that of a fcrivener who 
ruins in filencc, over a plunderer that feizes by 
force ; all have uken what had other owners, and 
all have had recourfc to arms, rather than quit the 
prey on which they had feftCned. 

The jimerican difpute between the French and us 
is therefore only the quarrel of two robbers for the 
ipoils of a paHcnger : but as robbers have terms of 
confederacy, which they are obliged to obferve as 
mcnibers of the gang, fo the Eng^ and Freacb 
may have relative rights, and do injuftice to each 
other, while both are ii^uring the Indians. And 
fuch, indeed, is the prefenr conteft : they have 
parted the northern continent of America between 
■them, and are now difputing about their boundaries, 
and each is endeavouring the deftruftion of the 
other by the help of the Indians^ whofe intereft it is 
diat both Ihould be deftroyed. 

Both nations clamour with great vehemence about 
■infraftions of limits, violation of treaties, open 
ufurpation, infidious artiBces, and breach of faith. 
The Englijh rail at the perfidious Frencby and the 
Frevth ftt the encroaching Englijh -, they quote trea- 
ties on each fide, charge each other with afpiring to 
univerfal monarchy, and complain on eidier part of 
the infccurity of poffeflion near fuch turbulent 
neighbours, 

Through 
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Through ijiis mift of controverfy it can raife no^ 
wondo- that the truth is not eafily difcovered. When- 
a quarrel has been loog carried on between individuals, 
it is often very hard to tell by whom it was' begun. 
Every faft is darkcaied by diftance, by intercftj and' 
by mukicudcs. Information is not eafily procured- 
ffom ^ ; thofe whom the trilth will not favour, will 
not ftep voluntarily forth to tell it j and where dien:' 
are many agents, it is eafy for every fin'glfi aftion to. 
be. concealed. ... 1 

All thcfe caufcs concur to the obfcurity of'tiie"' 
qucftion, ** By whom were hoftilities m 'America 
" commenced?" Perhaps there never can be re-' 
membered a timr in which hoftilities had ceafed. 
Two pawerfor colonies enflamed wiA iratnemoriai' 
rivaby, and placed but of the ■ fuperintendence of 
dw mcaher nations^ were not likely to be^ long af 
reft. Some oppofition was always going forward,* 
fome mifchicf was every day done or meditated, and 
t|ic borderers were always better pleafed with what' 
they could fnatch from their neighbours, than what- 
ttiey had erf* their own. - - 

In diis difpofition to reciprocal invafion a caufe^ 
of difputt never could be wanting. The forcfts and' 
dcferts of America are without land-marksi and- 
therefore cannot be particularly Ipccified in ftipu--" 
larions : the ^pellations of thofe wide-extended 
re^ons have in every mouth a different mining,-' 
and are underftood (mi either (ide as inclination hap-' 
ptos to contrafl: or extend them. Who has yet pre-' 
tended to define how much of America k included- 
ia Brazil, Mexico, or Peru? It. is almoft as ealy-to 
divide (he Ailtmtic ocean by a tine, as clearly -to - 
afcertain 
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a&ertain the limits of thole uncultivated, uninhabita- 
1^, unm^aliireid reborn. 

It ,U Bkewife to be e(»&leredi (hat cbntraas con- 
ceriuiig bounckriics are oftea left vague istd ind^ntte 
irithoiit necdlic]r> by die defirc of odi party, to in- 
teipret the amhigmty to its own advaxttage when a 
fit opportunity fliall be found. In forming fttpulations, 
the commiflaries are often tgnorantj and oitea neg^- 
genti they are fometimes weary with debate, and 
contract a tedious difcullion into general terms, or 
rcfia- it to a former treaty, which was never uncfcr- 
ftood. The weaker part is alwayy afraid" of reiqirir- 
iog explanations, and the ftronger always has an ki- 
tereft in leaving the qucftion undecided : t&os it wilt: 
haf^peni without great caudoa on either fid^ that 
after lot% treaties fcdeninly mtiBed> the rights that 
W been- difputed are lUll equally open ao> concr»> 
vtt(y. 

In Ameriea, It unay- tafily be fiippoled, that dusre 
are tra&s of land- not yet clairaed by either partjr, 
and' . therefore mentioned in no- treiHiesi which ygt 
one or the other may be afterwards inclined' to oc- 
cnpyi but to the^e vacatu; and unfenilal countries 
e^h nation may |ffetend> as each conceives itfelf 
intided to- all; that is not e^ref^j^ granted to tint- 
Other. 

Here then; is a- pcBpetual ^ound of conteft t- ewery 
enlargement of die. pofleOlons of ochen witll- be confi- 
d.ered as fomething taken from the other, and cacb. 
Willendeavour to regain what had-never been claimed^, 
hut that the other occupied it. 

Thus obfcure in its original is the Anmctm cotb* 
t^ It is dilHcuU Xi> fiad the fiift^ invader, ex: to- 

teU 
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t^ wJKFC inv^fioQ propcffy beg^; bu[ I luppdr 
it is not to be doubted, that lAcr the 1^ war^ when 
the French had made peace wch iuch sppareK fupe- 
rkttjty^ they naturally began to treat us. with k& r&< 
fpeSt in di&ant porta of the world, and to cooTukc m 
as a pec^k &om whom ttiey had nodiing to kw, audi 
wdto could no bnger prefume to contravene dieir dct- 
figns, or to check their progrefs. 

The po.wer of doing wrong with impunity fddoat 
waits liMig for the will ; and it is reafonable.to.befievf, 
that in Ammta the i^r^n^.^ .would avow their purpolb 
t^a^3md'2>ng tJiemlelves, with at leaft as httk re^ 
lerve-as in Eiir0pf^ We may^ therefore readily believe, 
that, they wer^ unquiet neighbours, and tud no great 
regard to right, which djcy believed' us ao Itmger 
able to enforce. 

That in fomiing a line of forts behind ourcobniev 
if in no other part of dieir attempt^ they, had afledi 
aigainA the geAeraJ intention, if not. againft. the licD-: 
ral term* of treaties, can. fcarceJy be deaied.j foritr 
never caii.be foppofed thatwc intendedtQ,bcindofed) 
between^ the fea and- the- Frettck garrifons, or- pre.; 
rJudo ourielvs^ from extending our. plantattnifis baclb*- 
wards Gp any lei^;di that' our convenieiko! Xfaovldt 
Inquire. 

With dominion is. con&rred.' every thing- that' caw 
ieeure donunion. He. that has the. coafl^ - has like^ 
yirjfe the. fca to a (certain diftance ; he that poflefies 3| 
fortrels, has die right of prohibiting another, fortrefi 
tio. be. built within, the osmmand of its cannon. 
Wfeen therefore we planasd the coaft of Norlb^ 
Ammc4» we fuppofed the, poflfeffion di. the inland- 
te^xk griuited. to an iode&ute extenty and oyery 
1 nation 
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nation diat fetded in that part ofthc world, feems, by 
die per-miflion of every odicr -nation, to have made 
Ac ikme liippoficion in its own favour. 
-' Here then, perhaps, it will be fafeft to fix die. 
^ifticc of our caufe; here we arc apparcndy and 
indifputably injured^ and thi^ injury may, according 
to. the praSice of nations, be juftly rcfcntcd. Whe- 
ther we have not in return made fome encroach- 
ments upon them, muft be left doubtful, till our 
praftices on the Ohio fliall be ftated and vindicated. 
There are no two nations confining on each other, 
between whom a war may not always be kindled with, 
plaulible pretences on either part, as there is always 
pafling between them a rccij»Dcation of injuries,- and- 
fluftuation of encroachments. ■ . 

From the concluCon of the laft peace perpetual 
complaints of the fupplantations and invafions of the 
French have been fent to Europe from our colonies, 
and tranfnritted to our minifters at Paris, where good 
words were fometimes given us, and -the praftices of 
the jimeriedn commanders were ftxnetimes difowned, 
but no redrcfs was ever obtained, nor is it jmibablc 
diat any prohibidon was fent to jbiierica. We were 
fiill amufed with fuch.doubt&l promifes as thole who 
are afraid of war are ready to interpret in their own 
favour, and the French puihed' forward dieirline of 
fortrefTes, and feemed to refolve t&at before oih" com- 
^aints were finally difmifled, all remedy ihould be 
he^lefe. 

We likewife endeavoured at the feme time to! 
£)rm a barrier againft the Canadians by fending a 
colony to New Scotlajidj a cold uncomfortable traft 
nf ground, of which we had long the nominal p(^ 

ieOioii 
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fcflion before we really began to occupy it. To 
this thofe were invited whom the ceflation of war 
deprived of employment, and made burthenfoine to 
their country ; and fettlers were allured thither by - 
many fcllacious defcriptions of fertile vallies and 
clear ikies. What e£Fe£ts thefe pictures of American' 
happinefs had upon my countrymen I was never 
inform«i, but I fuppofe very few fought provifion 
in thofc frozen regions, whom guilt or poverty did 
not drive from their native country. About the 
boundaries of this new colony there were fome diC- 
putes, but as there was nothing yet worth a con- 
teft, the power of the French was not much exerted 
on that fide ; fome diliurbance was however given, 
and fome Ikirmilhes cnfued. But perhaps being 
peopled chiefly with foldiers, who would rather hve 
by plunder than by agriculture, and who confider 
war as their beft trade, NeW'Scotland would be 
more obftinately defended than fome letdcments of 
fer greater v^ucj and the French are too well in- 
formed of their own intereft, to provoke hoftility 
for no advantage, or to felei5t that country for in- 
vafion, whfre they muil hazanl much, and can win 
ijttk. They therefore preffed on fourhward behind 
«Mr andent and wealthy fettlements, and built fort 
after fort at fuch diftances that they might conve- 
niendy relieve one another, invade our colomes with 
fudden incurfions, and xetire to places of J^fety before 
oiir people could unite to oppofe them. 

This defign of the French has been long formed, 
and long known, both in j^nerica and Europey and 
might at firit have been eafily reprefled, had force 
\)een ufed izi&ead of espoftukiion. When the Eng- 
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Rfii attempted a fcttlement upon the ifiand o{St. Lucia, 
^c French, whether juftly or not, confidering'it as 
neutral and forbidden to be occupied by either nation, 
immediately landed upon ic, and dcftroyed the houfes, 
wafted the plantations, and drorc or carried away 
the inhabitants. This was done in the time of 
peace, when mutual profefBons of friendfhip were 
daily exchanged by the two courts, and was not 
confidered as any violation of treaties, nor was any 
more than a very foft rcmohftrance made on our 
part. 

The French therefore taught us how to aft; but 
an Hanoverian quarrel with the houfe of Aufiria 
for fomc time induced us to court, at any expcnce, 
the alliance of a nation whofe very fituation makes 
diem our enemies. We fufftred them to dcftroy 
our fettlements, and to advance their own, whidi 
we had an equal right to attack. The time how- 
ever came at laft, when we ventured to quarrel widi 
Spdny and then France no longer fuficred the ap- 
pearance of peace to fubfift between us, but armed 
in defence of her ally. 

The events of the war are well known ; we pleajed 
ourielves with a viftory at Tiettingen, where we left 
our wounded men to the care of our enemies, but 
our army was broken at Fontenoy and Vol ; and though 
* after the difgrace which we fuffered in the Mediter- 
ranean, we had fome naval fuccefs, and an acciden- 
tal dearth made peace neceflary for the French, jtt 
they prefcribed the conditions, obliged us to give 
hoftages, and afted as conquerorsj though as con- 
querors of moderation. 
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In this war the JmerkotK d^tinguilhcd chCrtiiehres 
in a manner unknown and tinexpefted. The New- 
EngUJh failed an army, snd under the ■cowimand of 
Pepperel tack. Cape-Bret en, wid\ rfie aUHlanCe of the 
fleet. This is the moftimportant fortrefs in Amerka. 
We pleafed ourielves fo much with the acqailidon, 
that we could not think of reftoring it j and, among 
the arguments wfed to cnflamfe the people againffi 
Cbarks Stuart, it was very clamoroufly urged, that 
if he giuncd die kingdom* he would give Cape- Breton 
back to the Frmch. 

The Frmtb however "had a more eafy expedient to 
regain Cafe-Breton than by exalting Charki Stuart to 
the Englip thrortc. They took in their torn fort St. 
George, and had our Eafl-htdia Company wholly in their 
power, whom they reftored at the peace to their for-- 
mer poiTefljons, that th^ m^ continue to export our 
filvcr. ■ 

Cape-Breton therefore -was reflxired, and the Prmch 
-were re-eftabliflied in America, with eqBal power and 
greater fpirit, having . loft nothing by the war which 
they had before gained. 

To the general reptitatioft -of their arms, and 
that habitual fuperiority which they derive from it, 
*hey owe their power in America, rather than to 
Any real ftrength, or circumftances of advantage. 
Their numbers are yet not greati their trade, 
thoBgh daily improved, is not very extenfivej their 
icouniry is barren ; their fortreffes, though nume- 
rous, are weak, and rather Iheltcrs from "wild bealb, 
or favage nations, than places buflt for defence 
-againft bonAs or cannons. Cape-Breton hay been 
feind not to be impregnable j nor, if we confido- 
U a the 
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Ac ftate of the places pofieflcd by die two nadons 
In yimeriea, is there any reafon upon which the French 
fliould have prefumed to moleft us, but that they 
thought our fpirit fo broken that we durit not refifl: 
them i and in this opinion our long forbearance eafily 
confirmed them. 

We forgot, or rather avoided to think> that what 
we delayed to do mull be done at laft, and done 
■widi more difficulty, as it was delayed longer j that 
while we were complaining, and they were eludmg, 
or anfwering our complaints, fort was rifing upon 
fort, and one invafion made a precedent for 
another. 

This confidence of the French is exalted by fome 
real advantages. If they polfcfs in thofe countries 
lefs than we, they have more to gain, and lefs 
to hazard; if they are lefs numerous, they are better 
unite^d. 

The French compofe one body with one head. 
They have all the fame intereft, and agree to purfuc 
it by the fame means. They are fubjefb to a go- 
vernor commiflioned by an abfolute monarch, and 
participating the authority of his mafter. Defigns 
are therefore formed without debate, and executed 
without impediment. They have yet more martial 
than mercantile ambition, and feldom fuifer their 
military fchemes to be entangled with collateral 
projedls of gain: they have no wilh but for con- 
queft, of which they juftly confider riches as the 
confcquence. 

Some advantages they will always have as in- 
vaders. They make war at the hazard of their 
enemies: the conteft being carried on in our ter- 
ritories. 
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ritorics* wc muft lofe more by a viftory than they 
will fufFer by a defeat. They will fubfift, while they 
ftay, upon our plantotions ; and perhaps deflroy them 
whert they can ftay no longer. If wc purfue them, 
and carry the war into their dominions, our diffi- 
culties will increafe every ftep as we advance, for we 
fliad kave plenty behbd us, and find nothing tn Ca- 
nada but lakes and forefts barren and tracklefs ; our 
enemies will Ibut themfelves up in their forts, againft 
which it is difficult to bring cannon through fo rough 
a country, and which, if they are provided with good 
magazines, will Ibon ftarve diofe ftho befiege them. 

All thefe are the natural cfiefts of their govern- 
ment and lituationi they are accidentally more for- 
midable as they are kfs happy. But the favour of 
the LtSens which they enjoy, with very few excep- 
tions, among all the nations of the northern con* 
(inent, we oug^t to confider with other thoughtsj 
this fe,voiir we might have enjoyed, if we had beeH' 
fareful to deferye it. The French^ by having thefe 
favage nations on their tide, are always fuppliei) 
'with fpies and guides, and with auxiliaries, like 
the Tartars to the Turks, or the Hujpirs to the Ger- 
manSi of no great ufe againft troops raided in .order 
of battle, but very well qualified to maintjun a war 
among woods and rivulets, where much mifchicf 
may be done by unexpected onfets, and fafety be 
obtained by quick retreats. They can wafte a co- 
lony by fudden inroads, furprize the ftraggling 
planters, frighten the inhabitants into towns, liindcr 
the cultivation of lands, and ftarve thofe whom they 
are not able to conquer. 

Uj 
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INTRODUCTION 
Political State of Great- Br itai^r^ 

Written in. the Year l75$. ' 



THE prefent' iyftem of Estglifb politics maj* 
proper^ be faid tp have Eafceft nfe in the rdgn 
of C^eeti Elixahetb. M this timiie the ProtcftanC 
religion was eftabliflied, which natufidly affied us to 
the reformed ftatc, and made all' the popiih'powcra 
bur enemies. 

We began in the fame reign Ed extend mgr trade, 
by which we made it ncGclTary to wbrfelves to watch 
the commercial progrefs of our neighbours j and, if 
not to incommode and obftruft their traffick, K) hin- 
der them from inipairing ours. 

We then likwife lettlcd colonies in AmerseOf 
which was become the great fcene o£ European am- 
bition ; for, feeing with what treafures the Spaniards 
■were annually enriched from Mexico and Peru, every 
nation imagined, that an American conqucft or 
plantation would certainly fill the mother country 
with gold and filver. This produced a large ex- 
tent of very diCtant dominions, of which we, at this 
time, neither knew nor fore^w the advantage or 
incumbrance : 
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incumbrance : we feem to have {hatched them into 
our hands, upon no very juft {M-inciples of policyi 
only becaufe every ftate, accordii^ to a prejudice c^ 
long continuance, conclodes U&iS more powerful ai 
its terrinuies become larger. 

The difcoveries of new regions, which were then 
•very day made, the profit of remote traffick, and 
die necdEty of long voyages, ■ produced, in a few 
years, a great multiplication of fhippingi. Thp 
iea was conGdered as the we^dthy element} and, 
by degreeSj * new kind of fovereignty axolc, f:aUcd 
•aval domimon. 

. As the chief trade of the world, ib the chief ma^ 
tidme power was at firft in the hands of the Ptrtu-t 
gue/e and Spaniards, who, by a compact, to which 
die conlent of other princes was not alked, had di- 
vided the newly-difcovcred countries between them i 
but the crown of Portugal having fallen to the king 
o{ Spain, or, being feized by hinti, he was mafter of 
the Ihipsof the two nations, with which he kept all 
the coafts of Eur^t in alarm, till the Jrmada, vrfiich 
he had raifed at a vaft expencc for the conqueft of 
Englmdy was deftroyed, which put a ftop, and almoft 
an end, to die naval power -of the Spaniards, 
. At this time the Butchy who were oppreffed by 
the Spaniards, and feared yet greater evils than they 
felt, refolvcd no longer to endure the infolence of 
their matters : they therefore revolted j and after a 
ftru^ie, in which they were affiftcd by the money 
and forces oi EUzabelb, erefted an independent and 
powerful' commonwealth. 

When the inhabitants of the Low-Countries had 

formed dieir, fyftem of government, and foine re- 
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milQon rf die war gate them leifure to form fchone* 
of ftiture profpcrity, they caflly perceived, that a» 
their territories were narrow, and their numbers fmalh 
they could prcfcrve themfelves only by diat power 
which is the confeqiience of wealth ; and Aat, by a 
people whole country produced only the neceflkricft 
of lile, wealth was not to be acquired, but from fo- 
reign dominions, and by the tranfportarion of die pro- 
duflsof one country into another. 

From this neceOity, thus juftly elHmated, arolc a 
plan of commerce, which was for many years profe- 
cuted with induftry and fuccefs, perhaps never feea 
in the world before, and by which the poor tenann 
of mud-walled villages and impaflable bogs, erected 
themfehes into high and mighty ftates, who put the 
grcateft monarchs at defiance, whole alliance was 
courted by the prouddt, and whofe power was dreaded 
by the fierceft nation. By the eftabliftiment of this 
Itate there arofe to Eniland a new ally, and a new 
rival. 

At this time, which feems to be die period de- 
ffined for the change of the face of Europe, France 
began firft to rife into power ; and, from defending 
her own provinces with difficulty and fiuftuating 
iuccefs, to threaten her neighbours with incroach- 
raents and devaftadons. Hfnry the Fourtb having, 
after a long ftni^lc, obtained the crown, found 
it eafy to govern nobles exhaufted and wearied with a 
long civil war, and having compofed the disputes 
between the Proceftants and Papifts, fo as to obtain 
at leaft a truce for both parties, was at leifure to 
accumulate treafure, and raife forces which he pur- 
pofed to have employed in a defign of fettling few 
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CTcr (he balance o{ Europe. Of this great fchcme he 
Ihred not to fee die vanity, or to feel the difappoint- 
ment ; for he was mutdered in the midft of his mightjr 
preparations. 

The Frofcb, however, were in this reign taught 
to know their own power ; and the great dcGgns of 
a'kii^ whofe mfdc»n they had fo long experienced, 
evai diough they were not brought to aftiial ex- 
periment, difpofed them to confider themfelves as 
mafters of the deftiny of their nrighbours ; and, 
from that time, he that fhall nicely examine then- 
fchemes and condu£l, will, I believe, find that they 
began to take an air of fuperiority to which they had 
never p-etended beforej and that they have been 
always employed more or lefs openly upon fchemes 
of dominion, though mth frequent intemiprions 
from domeftick troubles, and with thofe inter- 
miflions which human counfels mufl: always fufier, 
as men intrufted with great aSairs are diffipated in 
youth, and languid in age, are embarraCed by com- 
petitors, or, without any external reafon, change riieir 
minds. 

France was now no longer in dread of inliilts and 
invaflons from England. She was not only able to 
maintain her own territories, but prepared, on all 
occafions, to invade' others ; and we had now a 
neighbour whofe intercft it was to be an enemy, and 
who has dilhirbcd us, from that time to this, with 
open hostility or fecrct machinations. 

Such was the ftate o( E^glanii znd its neighbours, 
when EMzahetb left the crown to James o( Scotland. 
It has not, I think, been frequently obfcrved by 
hiftorians at how critical a time the union of the 

two 
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two kingdoms happened. Had E»gl<md and Scot- 
land continued Separate kit^oms^ when Prance 
was eftablithed in the 6^ pofieJCon of her natural 
power, die Scots, in continuance of the league, 
which it would now have bee» more than ever iheir 
intcreft to obierve, would, up(») every inftigadon t^ 
Ac French court, have Failed vi army with French 
fnoney, and haralTed u» with an invaiion, in which 
they would have thought fhcmfclves fuccc^iil, 
whatever numbers diey might have left behind 
them. To a people wu-like and kid^ent, an in- 
curfion into a rich coititry is ra;V€r hiBtfol- The 
pay of FroBce and the plunder (^ the nor^rn 
counties, would always have tempted them to 
hazard their lives, and we ihoiaW have been ureler 
a neceiTity of keeping a line of garrifqns along our 
border. 

This trouble, however, we efcapcd by the ac- 
ceffion of king yames y but it is uncertain, whether 
his natural difpofitton did not injure us more than 
this accidental condition happened to benefit us. 
He was a man of great theoretical knowledge, but 
of no practical wiidom j he was very weU able to 
difccrn the true intereft of himfel^ his kingdom, 
and his p<^erity, but lacriliced it, upoA all occa- 
fions, to his prefent pleafure or his prefent eafe j fo 
confcious of his own knowkdge and abilities, that 
he would not fuifer a minifter to govern, and fo lax 
of attention, and timorous of oppofition, that he 
was not able to govern for himfctt With this 
character James quietly ia,vt, the Dutfb invade our 
commerce j the French grew every day ftronger and 
ftrongcrj, and the Protcftant iotereft, <4 which he 
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IxMtfted htmfelf the head, was opprefled on every 
fide, while he writ, aad hunted, and diipatched 
ambaiSidors, who, -when their mafter's weaknefs 
was once known, were treated in foreign courts 
*ith very little cciemony. James, however, took 
care to be Battered at home, and was neither angry 
nor aftaiped at the appearance that he made in othcr 
counoies. 

Thos England grew weaker, or, whM is in po- 
^cal efiimation the fanie thing, {aw her neigh- 
bours grow ftronger, without receiving proportion- 
able additions to her own power. Not that the 
mifchaef was fo great as it is generally conceived or 
rcprefented ; for, I believe, it may be made to ap^ 
pear, that the wealth of the nation was, in this 
reign* very much tncreafcd, though that of the 
crown was leflened. Our reputation for war was 
impaired) but commerce feems to have been car- 
ried on with great induftry and vigour, and nothing 
was wwiting, but that we Ihould liave defended 
6urfelvca frc«n the incroachments of our neigh- 
bors. 

The inclination to plant colonics in JtnerUa ftill 
ccHitinued, and t}H$ being the only project in which 
men of .adventure and enterprife could exert their 
qualities in a pacifick reign, multitudes, who were 
difcontented with their condition in their native coun- 
try, and fuch multitudes there will always be, fought 
relief, or at leaft a change in the weftem regions, 
where they fettled in the northern part of the conti-, 
neot, at a dillance fom the Spaniards, at that time 
almoft the only nation that had any power or will toi 
ot^niA us. 

3 Such. 
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Such was the condition of this country when the 
unhappy Charles inherited the crown. He had feen 
the errors of his fcther, without being able to prevent 
them, and, when he began his reign, endeavoured 
to raife the nation to its former dignity. The French 
Papifts had begun a new war upon the Proteftants : 
Charles fent a fleet to invade Rhee and relieve Re- 
ibelle, but his attempts were defeated, and the Protef- 
tants were fubdued. The Dutch, grown wealthy an<i 
ftrong, claimed the right of filhing in the Britijb feas : 
this claim the king, who faw the increafuig power 
of the States o{ Holland, refolved to coateft. But for 
this end it was neceflary to build a fleet, and a fleet 
could not be built without expence ; he was advifed 
to levy ftiip-money, which gave occafion to the Civil 
"War, of which the events and conclufion are too well 
known. 

While the inhabitants of this ifland were em- 
broiled among themfelves, the power of France and 
Holland was every day increafing. The Daub had 
overcome the difiiculties of their infant common- 
wealth; and as they ftill retained their vigour and 
induft:ry, from rich grew continually richer, and from 
powerful more powerful. They extended their traf- 
fick, and had not yet admitted luxury ; fo <hat they 
■had the means and the will to accumulate wealth 
without any incitement to fpend it. The French, who 
wanted nothing to make them powerful, but a pru- 
dent regulation of their revenues, and a proper ufe 
of their natural advantages, by the fucceflive care c^ 
flcilful miniflcrs, became every day ftronger, and more 
confcious oftlieirftrength. 

About 
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About this time it was, that the Frenth firft began 
to turn their thoughts to traffick and navigation, and 
to defire like other nations an jimerican territory. All 
the fruitful and valuable parts of the weftern world 
■were already either occupied or claimed, and nothing 
remained for France but the leavings of other navi- 
gators, for Ihe was not yet haughty enough to feize 
what the neighbouring powers had already appro- 
priated. 

The French therefore contented themfelves with 
fending a colony to Canada, a cold uncomfortable 
uninviting region, from which nothing but furs and 
filh were to be had, and where the new inhabitant* 
could only pa(s a laborious and neceHitous life, in 
perpetual regret of the delicioufnefs and plenty of their 
native country, 

Notwithftanding the opinion which our country- 
men hare been taught to entertain of the comfM-c- 
henlion and fbrefight of French politicians, I am 
not able to perfuade niyfelf^ that when this colony 
was firft planted, it was thought of much value, 
even by thofe that encouraged it j there was pro- 
bably nothing more intended than to provide a. 
drain into which the wafte of an exuberant nation 
might be thrown, a place where thofe who could do 
CO good might live without the power of doing 
mifchief. Some new advantage they undoubtedly faw, 
or imagined themfelves to fee, and what more was 
neccflary to the cftablilhmcnt of the colony was fup- 
plied by natural inclination to experiments, and that 
impatience of doing notfiing, to which mankind per- 
Iiaps owe much of what is imagined to be efiefted by 
mor&^kndid modves. 
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In this region of defolatc ftwiHty they fettled them' 
fehres, upon whatever principle; and as they have 
from that time had the happinefs of a government by 
which no interefl: has been neglefted, nor any part of 
riieir fubjcdts overlooked, they have, by continual en- 
couragement and afliftance from France^ been perpe- 
tually enlai^ing dicir bounds and increaiing their 
numbers. 

Thcfe were at firft, like other nations who in- 
vaded America, inclined to confidcr the neighlaour- 
hood of the natives, as troublefome and dangerous, 
and are charged with having dcflroyed great num- 
bers : but they are now grown wifer, if not honefter, 
and inftead of endeavouring to frighten the Indiimt 
away, they invite them to intrrmarriage and cohabi- 
tation, and allure them by all practicable methods to 
become the fubjefts of die king o( France. 

If the Spaniards, when they firfl: toc^ poffeffion of 
ti\e ncwly-difcovcred world, inftead of deftroying the 
inhabitants by thoufands, had either had the urbanity or 
the policy to have conciliated them by kind treat- 
ment, and to have united them gradually to their own 
people, fuch an accelTion mig^t have been made 
to the power of the king of Sfatn, as would have 
made him far the greateft monarch diat ever yet 
ruled in the globe ; but the opportunity was loft by 
fooliftinefs and cruelty, and now can never be re- 
covered. 

When die parliament had finally prevailed over 
our king, and the army over the parliament, die 
inrercft of the two commonwealths of Exgltmd and 
Hciland foon appewed to be oppofite, and a naw 
govcftunent declared war againft tfac Duttk, la 
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this conteft was eKerted the ucmoft power of the two 
nations, and the Dutch were finally defeated, yet not 
wirii fuch evidence of ftrperiority as left us much rea- 
fon to boaft our viftory j they were cd»iigcd however 
to folicit peace, which was granted them on eafjr 
c<Miditions ; and Cretawel, who was now pofleHed of 
the fupreme power, was left at leifure to purfue 
<tther defigns. 

The European powers had not yet ceaied to look 
with envy on the Spsmjb acquifitions in Amerka^ 
and therefore Cromwtl thought, that if he gained any 
pvt <^ thefe celebrated regtons, he ^uld exalt his 
own reputation and enrich the country. He there- 
fore quarrelled with the SpMtdrds upon fome iuch 
fubjeft of contention as he riiat is refolved upon 
hoftility may always find, and fent Pean and Feita- 
hles into the weftern feas. They firft landed in Hif- 
fankla, whence they were driven off with no great 
reputation to themfelves ; and that they might not 
return without having done fomething, they after- 
wards invaded Jamcica, where they found lefs reiift- 
ance, and obtained that ifland, which was afterwards 
conligned to us, being probably of link value to the 
Sfsmards, and continues to this day a place of great 
wealth, and dreattfiil wickedncfs, a den of tyrants, 
and a dungeon of ilaves. ■ 

Cremwel, who perhaps had not leifure to ftudy 
foreign politicks, was very fatally miftaken with re- 
gard to Spain and Frsnte. Spain had been the kft 
power in Europe-, which had openly pretended to 
give law to other nations, and the memory of riiis 
terror remained when the real caufe was at an end. 
Wc had' more latdy been frighted by Spm than by. 

frmcgy 
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France, Toid though very few were then alive of thtf 
generation that had their 0eep broken by the Jr~ 
ntada, yet the name of the Spaniards was ftill ter- 
lible, and a war againft them was pkafing to the 
people. 

Our own troubles had left us very little defire to 
look out upon the continent, and inveterate prqu- 
dice hindered us from perceiving, that for more 
than half a century the power of France had been 
jncreaGng, and that of Spain had been growing lefs; 
nor does it feem to have been remembered, which, 
yet required no great depth of pdicy to difcern, 
that of two monarchs, neither of which could be 
long our fiiend, it was our intereft to have the. 
weaker near us ; or that if a war fhould happcn,- 
Spain, however wealthy ot ftrong in herfelf, was by 
the di^rfion of her territories more obnoxious to 
tiie attacks of a naval power, and confequently had 
more to fear from us, and had it leJs in her power 
to hurt us. 

All thefe confiderations were overlooked by the 
wifdom of that age, and Cromit-el aflifted the French 
V> drive the Spaniards out oi Flanders at a time, when 
it was our intereft to have fupported the Spaniards 
^gainft France, as formerly the Inlanders againft Spain, 
by which we might at leaft-have retarded die growth 
of the French power, though I think it mufl have 
finally prevailed- 

During this time our colonies, which were lets 
difturbed by our commotions than the mother- 
country, naturally increafed} it is probable that 
many who were unhappy at home took (helter in 
jhbfe remote regions, where, for the lake of in- 
viting 
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Vicing ' greater numbers, every otie was allowed to 
think and live his oWn way. The Fretuh fetdement 
in the mean time went flowly forward, too inconfi- 
derable to raife any jealoul'y, and too weak to attempt 
any Incro^hments. 

When Cromwel died, the confufions that foUoweii 
produced the reftoration of monarchy, and fome rime 
was employed in repairing the ruins of our confti- 
tution, and reftoring the nation tp a ftate of peaCe* 
In every change there will be many that fuffer real of 
imagjnary grievances» and therefore many will be dif- 
latisficd. This was, perhaps, the reafon why fevers^ 
colonies had their beginning in the reign of Charlet 
the Second. The fakers willingly fought refuge in 
Pennsylvania ; and it is not unlikely that Carolina owed 
its inhabitants to the remains of that reftlefi difpo- 
lition, which had given fb much dilturbance to our 
country, and had now no opportum^ of afling at 
home. 

The Dutch flili continuing to increafe in wealth 
and power, either kindled the refentment of theif 
neighbours by their infolence, or raifed their envy 
by their profpcrity. Charles made war upon them 
without much advantage ; "but they were obliged aC 
iaft to confels him the fovercign of the narrow feas. 
They were reduced almoft to extremities by an inva- 
fion from France; but foon recovered from their 
conflernation, and, by the fluftuation of war, re* 
gained their cities and provinces with the fame Ipeed 
as they had loft them. 

During the time of Charles the Sfcond the power 
of France was every day increafing ; and Charles, 
who never dilUirbcd himfelf with remote confe* 

Vol. \l. X quencfs, 
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quences, faw the progrefs of her arms, and the cx- 
tenfion of her dominions, with very little uncafinefs. 
He was indeed fometimes driven by the prevailing 
feftion into confederacies againft herj but as he had, 
probably, a fecret partiality in her favour, he never 
perfevercd long in afting againft her, nor ever adtcd 
with much vigour : fo that, by his feeble refiftance, 
he rather raifed her confidence than hindered her 
defigns. 

About this time the French firft began to perceive 
the advantage of commerce, and the importance of 
a naval force; and fuch encouragement was given 
to manufaftures, and fo eagerly was every projed; 
received by which trade could be advanced, that, 
in a few years, the lea was filled' with their (hips, 
and all the parts of the world crouded with their 
merchants. There is, perhaps, no inftance in hu- 
man ftory of fuch a change produced, in fo Ihort a 
time, in the fchemes and manners of a people, of 
fo many new fources of wealth opened, and fuch 
numbers of artificers and merchants made to ftart 
out of the ground, as was fecn in the miniftry of 
Celtert. 

Now it was that the power of France became for- 
midable to England. Her dominions were large 
before, and her armies numerous j but her opera- 
tions were neceflarily- confined to die continent. 
She had neither fliips for the tranlportation of her 
troops, nor money for their fupport in diftant ex- 
peditions. Colbert faw both thefe wants, and faw 
, ^hat commerce only would fupply them. The fer- 
tility of their country furnifties the French with com- 
modities i the poverty of the common people keeps 
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the price of labour low. By the obvious pra£tice 
of felling much and buying little, it was apparent that 
they would foon draw the wealtfi of other countries 
into their own ; and, by carrying out their merchandize 
in their own vcflcls, a numerous body of fdlors would 
quickly be raifed. 

This was projefted, and this was performed. The 
king o( France was foon enabled to bribe thofewhom 
he could not conquer, and to terrify with his fleets 
thofe whom his armies could not hare approached. 
The influence of France was fuddenly diffufed all over 
the globe j her arms were dreaded, and her pcnfions 
received in remote regions, and thofe were almoft 
ready to acknowledge her fovereigncy, who, a few years 
before, had fcarcely heard her name. She thundered 
on the coafts at Africa^ and received ambafladors from 
Siam. 

So much maybe done by one wife man endea- 
vouring with honefty the advantage of the public. 
But that we may not rafhly condemn all minifters as 
wanting wiiHom or integrity whofe counlels have 
produced no fuch apparent benefits to their country, 
it muft be confidered, that Colbert had means of 
afting, which our government does not allow. He 
could enforce all his orders by the power of an ab- 
folute monarch ; he could compel individuals to 
fecrifice their private profit to the general good} he 
could make one underftanding preQde over many 
hands, and remove difficulties by quick and violent 
expedients. Where no man thinks himfelf under 
any obligation to fubmic to another, and, inftead of 
co-operating in one great fcheme, every one haftenj 
through by-paths to private profit^ no great change 
X % - caa 
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■ can fuddenfy be made; nor is fuperior knowledge 
of much efFeft, where every man rcfolves to ufe his 
own eyes and his own judgment, and every one ap- 
plauds his own dexterity and diligence, in pro- 
portion as he- becomes rich fooner than his neigh- 
bour. 

Colonies arc always the effefts and caufes of na- 
vigation. They who vifit many countries find ibme 
in which pleafure, profit, or fafety invite them -to 
. fettle i and ehcfe fetdements, when they arfr'once 
tmadc, muft keep a perpetual correfpondenbe with 
.the original country to which they are fubjeiS,' "and 
<m which they depend for proteftion in danger, and 
iupplies in neceflity: So that a country once diJcovercd 
and planted, muli always find employment for fhipping, 
more certainly than any foreign commerce, which, de- 
pending on cafualties, may be fometimcs more ind 
fometimes lefs, and which other nations may contraft or 
fupprefs. A trade to colonies can never be much im- 
paired, being, in reality, only an intercoiirft between 
diftant provinces of the fame empire, from which in* 
truders are eafily excluded; likemfe the intereft and 
atfedtion of the correfpondent parties, however diftanii 
is the fame. 

- On this reafon all nations, whofe power has been 
exerted -on the ocean, have fixed colonies in remote 
parts -of the world; and while thofe colonies fubfiftcd; 
naw%ation, if it did not Increafe, was always preftrvcd 
from wtal- decay. With tliis poYicy the French "wtrti 
Well acquainted, and therefore iiiiproved and aug- 
mented the fetdements in Anericat and other regions,' 
in proportion as they advanced their fchemes of naval 

■ greatnels. 
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The pcaft time in wliich they made their acqui- ' 
fitions in America^ or other quarters of the globe, it 
is not neccQary to colleift. It is fuffident to ob- 
ferve, that their trade and their colonies increafed 
together ; and, if their naval armaments were car- ■ 
ried on, as they really were, in greater proportion 
to their commerce, than can be praftifed in other 
countries, it muft be attributed to the martial dHpo- 
fition at that time prevailing in the nation, to the fre- 
quent wars which Lewis the Fourteenth made upon 
his ijeigJUMurs, and to the extenfive commerce of the 
E?iglijh and Dutch, which afforded fo much plunder 
to privateers, that war was more lucrarivc than traf- 
fick. 

Thus the naval power of Fr«»« continued to in- 
creafe during the reign of Charles the Second, who, 
between his fondnefs of eafe and pleafure, the ftrug-* 
gles of faction which he could not fupprefs, and 
his inclination to the friendfhip of abfohite mo- 
nardiy, had not much power or defire to reprefe it. 
And of James the Second, it could not be expefted 
that he fliould adt againft his neighbours with great 
vigour, having the whole body of his fubjedts to 
oppofe. He was not ignorant of the real intereft of 
his country j he defired its power and its happinefi, 
and thought rightly, that there is no happinels 
without religion i bvt he thought very erroneoufly 
and abfurdly, that there is no religion without 
popery. 

When the neceffrty of felf-prefervation had im- 
pelled the fubjedts of James to drive him from the 
throne, there came a time in which the pafiions, 
as well as intereft of the government, afted ^;ainft 
X3 the 
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the French^ and in which it may perhaps be realbn- 
ably doubted, whether the dcfire of humbling France 
was not ftronger than that of exalting England: of 
this, however, it is not ncceflary to inquire, fincc, 
though the intention may be different, the event will 
be the lame. All mouths were now open to declare 
what every eye had obferved before, that the arms of 
France were become dangerous to Europe ; and that, 
if her incroachments were fuffcred a litde longer, re- 
{iftance would be too late. 

It was now determined to rc-affert the empire of 
the fea ; but it was more eafUy determined than per- 
formed ; the French made a vigorous dc^ce againft 
the united power of England and Holland, and were 
fometimes mafters of the ocean, though the two ma- 
ritime powers were united againft them. At length, 
however, they were defeated at Zjj Hogue ; a great 
part of their fleet was deftroyed, and they were re- 
duced to carry on the war only with their privateers, 
from whom there was fuffered much petty mifchief, 
though'thcre was no danger of conqueft or invafion. 
They diftrefled our merchants, and obliged us to the 
continual expence of convoys and Beets of obfervation j 
and, by (kulking in litde coves and (hallow waters, 
efcapcd our purfuit. 

In this reign began our confederacy with the 
Dutch, which mutiial intcreft has now improved 
into a friendlhip, conceived by fome to be infepa- 
rable: and from that time the States began to be 
termed, in the fVile of politicians, our feithful friends, 
the allies which Nature has given us, our Protcftant 
confederates, and by many other names of national 
^ndearinCPtt W? have, it is true, the fame in- 
tcreft. 
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tereft, as oppofed to France, ahd fome refemblance 
of religion, as oppofed to popery i but we have 
ftich a rivalry, in refpeft of commerce, as will al- 
ways keep us from very clofe adherence to each 
other. No mefcantile man, or mercantile nation, 
has any friendfhip but for money, and alliance be- 
tween them will laft: no longer than their common 
fafety or common profit is endangered; no longer 
than they have an enemy, who threatens to take 
from each more than either can fteal from the 
other. 

We were both fufEciently interefted in reprefllng 
the ambition, and obftrufting the commerce o( France; 
and therefore we concurred with as much fidelity and 
as regular co-operation as is commonly found. The 
Dutch were in immediate danger, the armies of their 
enemies hovered over their country, and therefore 
they were obliged to difmifs for a time their love of 
money, and their narrow projects of private profit, 
and to do what a trader does not willingly at any time 
believe neceflary, to facrifice a part for the preferva- 
tion of the whole. 

A peace was at length made, and the French with 
their ufual vigour and induftry rebuilt their fleets, re- 
ftored their commerce, and became in a very few 
years able to contefl: again the dominion of the fea. 
Their Ihips were well-built, and always very nume- 
roufiy manned ; their commanders, having no hopes 
but from their bravery or their fortune, were refolute, 
and being very carefiilly educated for ths fea, wer« 
eminently ikilfiil. 

All this was loon perceived, when queen jfnne, 

the then darling of England, declared war againft 

X 4 France. 
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Frante. Our fucccfs by fea, though fufficieitt to keep . 
u3 from dejeftion, was not foch as dcjeAcd our ene- 
mies. It is, indeed, to be confcOed, that we did not 
exert our whole naval flrci^th ; Matthorougb was iho 
governor of our counfels, and the great view o(Marl~ 
idrougb was a wv by land, which he knew well iiow 
to' condud, both to the honour of his country, and ~ 
his own profit. The fleet was tiicrefore ftarved that . 
the army might be fupplied, and naval advantages 
were neglcfted for the lake of taking a town^n Fkn- 
ders, to be garrifoned by our allies. The Frathf 
however, were fo weakened by one defeat after ano- 
ther, that, though their fleet was never deftroyed by . 
any total overthrow, they at laft retained it in their 
harbours, and applied their whole force to the refiltance 
of the confederate army, that nOw began to approach 
their frontiers, and threatened to lay wafte their prQ-: 
yinces and qitics. 

In the latter years of this war, the danger of their 
neighbourhood in Amerifa feems to have been con^ 
Cderedj and a fleet was fitted oiJt and fupplied witl; 
a proper number of land forces to feizc ^ekeCj the 
capital of Canada, or New F^atife; but this expcr 
dition mifcarried, like that of An/on agaiiift the Sj>ar 
tiiardft by the latenefe of the feafon, and our igno- 
rance of the coafts on which we were to a£t. Wc 
returned with lofs, and only excited our enemies 
to greater vigilance, and perhaps to ftronger fortifica^ 
Cons. 

When the peace cf Utrecht was made, which thofe 
who clamoured among us qioft loudly againft it, 
found it their intereft to keqt?," the Fr^cb applied 
themfelves with the utmoft induftry to the extenfion 
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of their tnuk> which we were fo far from hindering^ 
that for many fears .our.mioiftry thought their friend- 
fliip of fuch value, as to be cheaply purchafed by ' 
whatever conceOion. 

Inftead therefore o£ oppofing, as we had jiithcrto 
profefied to do> the boundkls ambition of the ■ Houfe 
of Bourim, we became on a fudden felicitous fen* 
its exaltation, and ftudious of its incereft. We aC- 
fitted the fchemcs of Franc* and Sfaat with our fleets, 
and endeavoured to makcthofe our friends by fcrvDity, 
whom nothing but, power will keep quiet, and who 
muft always be our enemies while they are endeavour- 
ing to grow greater, and we determine to remain 
free. 

That nothing might be omitted which could tcllify 
our willingncfs to continue on any terms the good 
friends o( France, we were content to afTift not only 
their conqueHs but their traifick j and though we did 
not openly repeal the prohibitory laws, we yet tamely 
fuffered commerce to be carried on between the two 
nations, and wool was daily imported, to enable them 
to make cloth, which they carried to our markets and 
fold cheaper than we. 

During all this time, they were extending and 
ftrengthenbg their fettlcments in America, con- 
triving new modes . of traffick, arid framing new ' 
alliances with the Indian nations. They began now 
to find thefc northern regions, barren and defolatc 
as they are, fufSciently valuable to defire at leaft a 
nominal poflcflion, that might fornilh a pretence 
for the exclufion of others ; they therefore extended 
their claim to trafts of land, which they could never 
hope to Ofcupy, took cafc to g^vc their dominions 
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an unlimited magnitude, have given in their maps 
the name of houifiana to a country, of which part is 
I claimed by the Spaniards, and part by the Engltjh, 
■without any regard to ancient boundaries, or prior 
difcovery. 

When the return of Celumhus from his great voyage 
had filled all Europe with wonder and curiofity, Henry 
the Seventh fent Sehaftian Cahot to tiy what could be 
fdund for the benefit of England: he declined the 
tnc^ oi Columbus, and fleering to the weftward, fell 
upon the ifland, which, from that time, was called 
by the Englijh, Newfoundland. Our princes feem to 
ha,ve confidercd themfelves as irwitkd by their right 
of prior feizure to the northern parts of America, as 
the Spaniards were allowed by univer^ confent their 
claim to the fouthern region for the fame reafon, 
and we accordingly made our principal fettlements 
within the limits of our own dlfcoveries, and, by de- 
grees, planted the eaftern coall from Newfoundland to 
Georgia. 

As we had, according to the European principles, 
which allow nothing to the natives of thefe regions, 
our choice of ficuation in this extenfive country, we 
naturally fixed our h^itatjons along the coaft, for 
the fake of traffick and correfpondence, and all the 
conveniencies of navigable rivers. And when one 
port or river was occupied, the next colony, inftead 
of fixing themfelves in the inland parts behind the 
former, went on ibuthward, till they plealed them- 
felves with another maritime fuuarion. For this 
reafon our colonies have more length than depth j 
their extent from eaft to weft, or firpm the fea to the 

interior 
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intcnor country, bears no proportion to their reach 
along the coaft from north to fouth. 

It was, however, underftood, by a kind of tacit 
compaft among the commercial powers, that pof- 
feffion of the coaft included a right to the inland ; . 
and, therefore, the charters granted to the feveral co- 
lonies limit their diftri6ls only from north to fouth, 
leaving their poflelTions from eaft to weft unlimited 
and difcretional, fuppofing that, as the colony in- 
creafes, they may take lands as they ihall want them, 
the poffeflion of the coafts excluding other navigators, 
and the unhappy Indians having no right of nature or 
of nations. 

This right of the firft European polTeflbr was not 
difputed till it became the intereft of the French to 
queftion it. Canada^ or New-France, oi> which they 
made their firft fettlement, is fituated eaftward of our 
colonies, between which they pafs up the great river 
of St. Lawrence^ with Newfoundland on the north, 
and Nffaa Scotia on the fouth. Their eftablifliment 
in this country was neither envied nor hindered ; and 
they lived here, in no great numbers, a long time, 
neither molefting their European neighbours, nor mo- 
lefted by them. 

But when they grew ftronger and more numerous, 
they began to extend their territories j and, as it is 
natural for men to feek their own convenience, the 
dcfire of more fertile and agreeable habitations 
tempted them fouthward. There is land enough to 
the north and weft of their fettlements, which they 
may occupy with as good right as can be ihewn by 
the other European ufurpers, and which neither the 
£.nglijh nor Spaniards will conteft ; but of tliis cold 

region 
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regjon' they have enough already, and their refo- . 
lution was to get a better country. This was not lo 
be had but by fettling to the weft of our plantations^ 
on ground which has been hitherto fuppofed to belong 
to us. 

Hither, therefore, they rcfolved to remove, and 
to fix, at their own difcretion, the weftern border 
of our colonies, which was heretofore confidered as 
unlimited. Thus by forming a line of forts, in fome 
meafure patallcl to the coaft, they inclofe us be- 
tween their garrifons and the fea, and not only 
hinder our extenfioJi weftward, but, whenever they 
have a fufficient navy in the fea, can harafs us on 
each fide, as they can invade us at pleafure from one 
or other of their forts. 

This dcfign was not perhaps difcovered as ibon as 
h was formed, and was certainly not oppofed fo foon 
as it was difcovered ; we foolilhly hoped, that dieir in- 
croachments would ftop, that they would be pre- 
vailed on by treaty and remonftrance, to give up what 
they had taken, or to put limits to themfelves. We 
fuficred them to eftablifh one fettlement after another, 
to pafs boundary after boundary, and add fort to fort, 
till at laft they grew ftrong enougK to avow their 
defigns, and defy us to obftruft them. 

By thefe povocations long continued, we are at 
length forced into a war, in which we have had 
hitherto very ill fortune. Our troops under Brad- 
dock were diftionourably defeated i our fleets have 
yet 'done nothing more than taken a few merchant- 
fhips, and have diftrcfled fome private families, but 
hav'e very little weakened the power of France. Th« 
detention of their feamen makes it inde^i lefs eafy 

for 
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for them to fit out their navy; but this deficiency 
will be eafily fupplied by the alacrity of the nation, 
which is always eager for war. 

It is unpleafing to reprefent our affairs to our own 
difadvantage ; yet it is neccflary to ihew the evils 
which we defire to be removed; and, therefore, 
fome account may very properly be given of the 
meafures which have given them their prefent fupe- 
riority. 

They are faid to be fupplied from Eranct with 
better governors than our colonies have the fate to 
obtain from England. A French governor is Jeldom 
chofen for any other reafon than his qualifications for 
his truft. To be a bankrupt at home, or to be io 
infamouQy vicious that he cannot be decently pro- 
tedted in his own country, feldom recommends any 
man to the government of a French colony. Their 
ijfiicers are commonly Ikilfiil either in war or com- 
merce, and are taught to have no expectation of ho- 
nour or preferment, but from the juftice and vigour 
of their adminifiration. 

Their great fecurity is the friendfliip of the na- 
tives, and to this advantage they have certainly an 
indubitable right; becaufe it is the confequence of 
their virtue. It is ridiculous to imagine, that the 
friendfliip of nations, whether civil or barbarous, 
can be gained and kept but by kind treatment j and 
furely they who intrude, uncalled, upon the country 
of a diflrant people, ought to confider the natives as 
worthy of common kindnefs, and content themielves 
to rob without infultlng them. The French, as has 
been already obferved, admit the Indians, by inter- 
piarriage, to an equality with themfclves ; and thofe 
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nations, with which they have no fiich near inter- 
courfe, they g^n over to their inicreft by honefly in 
their dealings. Our faftors and traders having no 
other purpofe in view than immediate profit, ufe all 
the arts of an European councing-houfe, to defraud 
the fimple hunter of his furs. 

Thefe are fome of the caufcs of our prefent weak- 
nefs J our planters are always quarrelling with their 
governor, whom ihey confider as le(s to be trufled 
than the French; and our traders hourly alienate- 
the Indians by their tricks and opprefllons, and we 
continue every day to (hew by new proofs, that no 
people can be great who have ccafcd to be vir- 
tuous. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 



REVIEW 

o ? 

Memoirs of the Court of Auguftus ; 

By THOMAS BLACKWELL, J.tJ.D. 

Principal of Marijhal-Celhge in the Univcrfity of Aberdetn. 



TH E firft ciFeft which this book has upon the 
reader is that of diigufting him with the au- 
' thor's vanity. He endeavours to perfuade the world, 
that here are fome new treafures of literature fpread 
before his eyes j that fomething is difcovered, which 
to this happy day jhad been concealed in darknefs ; 
that by his diligence time had been robbed of fome 
valuable monument which he was on the point of de- 
vouring ; and that names and &£ts doomed to obli- 
vion are now reftored to fame. 

How muft the unlearned reader be liirprifed, 
when he (hall be told that Mr. Blaciwell lias neither 
digged in the ruins of any demolilhed cityj ' nor 
found out the way to the library of Fe?i j nor had 
a fingle book in his hands, that has not been in the 
pofleflion of every man that was inclined to read it, 
£)r years and ages; and that his book relates to a 
people who above all others have furnllhed employ- 
ment to the ftudious, and amufements to the idle; 
who hare fcarcely left behind them a coin or a ftone, 

wliich 
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vhich has not been cscamined and- explained 'a 'thaa- 
fand times, and whofe drefs, and foodj and houftiold 
fluff, it has been the pride of learning to imder- 
fland. 

A man need not fear to incur the imptftation of 
vicious diffidence or a^Aed humility, who ihould 
have forbom to promife many novelties, when he 
perceived fuch multitudes of writers po&fled of 
the fame materials, and kittnt Dpon the fame pur- 
pofc. Mr. Blackwell knows well the opinion of 
Heracet concerning thofe that open their under- 
takings with magnUicent promtfes; and he knows 
likcwife the di£bates of common fenfe and common 
hondly, names o( greater authority riian that of 
Horace, who direft that no man fiiould promife what 
he cannot perform. 

I do not mean to declare diat this volbme has 
nothing new, or that the labours of thofe who hare 
gone before our author, have made his performance 
in ufelefs addition to the burden of litcrttorc. New 
works may be conftrufted with old rtiaterials, thft 
Afpofition of the parts may fhew contrivance, thi 
ornaments intcrfperfed may ^fcover elegance. 

It is not always without good effcft that rtien of 
proper qualificatiMis write in fucceflron- on the fame 
iubjeft, even when the latter ■dd' nothirrg to the 
^formation given by the former f for the fame ide« 
may be delivered more intelligibly or more delight^ 
fiiUy by one than by another, or ifidi attraftions that 
may lure minds of a different form. No writer* 
pteales all, and every writer may^ pleaft fome. 

But after all, to inherit is not to acquire ; to de- 
florate is not to makej and the man who had no- 
J thing 
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thing to do but to read the ancient authors, who 
mention the Roman afiairs, and reduce them to com- 
mon-places, . ought nor to boaft himfelf as a great 
bcnefaftor to the ftudious world. 

After a preface of boaft, and a letter of Hattefy, 
in which he feems to imitate the addrefs of Horace 
in his vile ptabis modicis Sahimm~hc opens his 
book with telling us, that the " Roman republic, 
" after the horrible profcription, was no more at 
" i>Ieeiii3fg Rome. The regal power of her confuls, 
" the authority of her fenate, and the majefty of 
" her people, were now trampled under foot j thefe 
" [for thqfe] divine laws and hallowed cuftoms, that 
" had been the eflence of her cppftimtion— were fee 
'^ at nougljt, and her beft friends were lying expofed 
" in their blood," 

Thefe were furely very difmal times to thofe who 
fuffered ; but I know not why any one but a fchool- 
-boy in his declamation fliould wliine over the com- 
,m,onwea]th of Rome, which grew great only by the 
mifery ,of the reft: of mankind. The Romans, like 
others, as foon as ,they grew rich grew corrupt, and, 
in their corruption, fold the lives and freedoms of 
themfelves, and of one another. 

" About this time Brutus had his patience put 
" to the bigheft trial : he had been married to Clodiai 
" but whether- the family did not pleafe him, or 
" whether he was diflatisfied with the lady's be- 
/' haviour duruig his ablence, he foon entertained 
." thoughts of a feparatioa This raifed a good deal 
" of talk, and the women of die Ckdian family in- 
" veighed bitterly againft Brutus— hMt he married 
" Portiay who was worthy of fuch a father as M, 

V0L..II. y « cafo, 
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" Goto, and foch a hufband as M. Brmut. She had 
^ & tbtil Capable of an exaited p^m, and found a 
^ proptr ot^eft to raHe aftd give it * ian<ftion; flie 
" did not only love but adored her hirfbandj his 
<* *otth, his ttuth, his every fhining and heroic 
" qualityi made her gaze on him lyce a god, white 
« th* endtaring returns of eftcem and tertdetnds fee 
" met with, brought her joy, her pride, her evoy 
•• Wife to center in her bdored Brutus" 

When the reader has been awakened by this rap- 
turous preparation, he hears the whole ftory of Portia 
in the fame luxuriant ftyle, till fhe breathed out her 
laft, a little before the bloody profcriptimt and " Brutus 
•' complained heavily of his friends at Remty as not 
'" having paid due atwfition to hia Ladf in the dddin- 
" ing ftate of her health." 

■ He is a great lover of modern terms. His fe- 
nators and their wives are Gentletaen ind Ladies. In 
■diis review of Srutus's army, who wds under tbe 
{omUtrnd of gallant men, not braver ogicerst ■iban true 
patriots, he tells us, " that Sextus the l^eft'or was 
" Paymafter, Secretary at War, and Commjfary Ge- 
" nerali and that the /acred difcipline of the RomOis 
*' required the clofeft conneftion, Kke that of feiher 
•* and fon,' to fubfift between *e General of an army 
« and his Qutftor. Cicero was General of the Cmtalrj, 
** and the next general <0cer was Flavins, A'6t/hr of 
*' the Artillery, the elder Lentultts was Admiral, and 
•* the younger rode in the Band of Velttnieers ; under 
" thcfe the tribunes, with matry others too tedious tt 
- ** name." Lentulus, however, was but a fuborfinate 
officer ; for we are informed afterwards, that the Re- 
mans had made Sextus Pompeias Lord High A^niraOu 
«U the Jeas of thar dominions. 

Among 
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. Among other affeftations of this writer is a fu- 
.noiu and utHiecefTary zeal for liberty, or rather for 
one form of government as pre&rable to another. 
This indeed might be fufFered, becaufe poUdcal in- 
ititudon is a fubje^ in which men have always dif- 
fered, and if they continue to obey their lawful 
^vemoFS, and attempt not to make innovations for 
the fake of their favourite fchemes, they may differ 
.for ever without any jult reproach iroijn one another. 
But who can bear the hardy champion who ventureg 
nothing? who in full fecurity undertakes the de- 
fence of the afTalTinatton aiCafary and declares his 
jefi^ution to peak pldn ? Yet let not juft fcntiments 
be overlooked : he has juftly obfcrved, that the 
.greaser part of mankind will be naturally prejudiced 
agaii^ Bmius, for all feel the beneBts of private 
iriendihip ; but few can difcern the advantages <^ ft 
well-coniUtuted governments 

We know not whether fome apology may not be 
jneceflary for tke diftance between the firft account 
.of this book and its continuation. The truth is, 
,that tius work not being forced upon our attention 
^y -much publick applaufe or cenfure, was Ibmetimes 
ireglefted, and fometimes forgotten j nor would it, 
jperhaps, h^ve been now refumed, but that we might 
avoid to difai^XHflC our readers by an abrupt defertion 
of any fut^e^. 

It is not our defign to criticife the fafts of thif 
,iiift«y, but the %le ; not the veracity, but the 
iiddrds of the writer; for> an account of the ancient 
.:Romansi as it carmot nearly iniereft any prclcnt 
Mader, and.muft be d<awn ,from writings that have 
•been lopg known, can owe its value only to the 
Ya 
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language in which it is delivered, and the refleftions 
with which it is accompanied. Dr. Blackwell, how- 
■ever, ftcms to have heated his imagination fo as to 
■be much affetfted v/ith - every event, and to believe 
that he can affeft others. Enthufiafm is indeed 
ftifHciently contagious ; but 1 never found any of 
his readers much enamoured of the glorious Pompey, 
the patriot approved-, or much incenfed againft the 
lawlefs CafaTj whom this author probably ftabs 
•every day and 'flight in his fleeping or waking 
dfeams. 

■ He is come too late into the world with his fiiry 
■for freedom, with his Brutus and Cafflus. We have 
all on this fide of the Tweed long fince fettled our 
opinions : his zeal for Roman liberty and declama- 
'tions' againft the violators of tlie republican confti- 
totion, only ftand now in the reader's way, who 
wifties to proceed in the narrative without the inter- 
'niptidn of' epithets and exclamations. It is not eafy 
to forbear laughter at a man fo bold in fighting 
(hadows, fb bufy in a diipute two thoufand years 
-part, and fo zealous for the honour of a people who 
while they were poor robbed mankind, and as foon 
as they, became rich, robbed one ■ another. Of 
thefc robberies our author feems to have no very quick 
fenfe, except when they are committed by C^far's 
party, for every ai5t is fanftified by the name of a 
^triot. 

If this. author's fldll in ancient literature were ieis 
generally acknowledged, one might Ibmerimes fijf- 
jptGc riiat he had too frequently confulted the French 
-writers. He tells us that Arebtlaus the Rhedian 
made a fpeech to Caffius., 2xA.in p foyirtg dropt fomc 
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tears, and that Caffius after the redudion of Rhedes 
was covered with glory. — Deiotarus was a keen and 
happy ipirit. — The ingrate Caftor kept his court. 

His great delight is to fhew his univerfal ac- 
quaintance with terms of art, with words that every 
other polite writer has avoided and defpifed. When 
Pom^ey conquered the pirates, he deftroyed fifteen 
hundr-ed Ihips of the line. — The Xanthian parapets 
were tore down. — Brutus, fufpedling that his troops 
were plundering, commanded the trumpets to ibund 
to their colours. — Moft people tinderftood the ad 
of attainder pafled by the fenate. — The Numidian 
troopers were unlikely in their appearance.— The 
Numidians beat up one quarter after another. — Sal- 
vidtenus refolved to pafs his men over in boats of 
leather, and he gave orders for equipping a fuffi- 
cient number of that fort of fmatl crz(t. — Pomfey 
had light agile frigates, and fought in a ftraic where 
the current and caverns occafion fwirls and a roll. — 
A iharp ouc-look was kept by the admiral. — It is a 
run of about fifty Roman miles. — Brutus broke Z-i- 
pella in the fight of the army. — Mark Jntony garbled 
the fenate. — He was a brave man, well qualified for 
a comrrodore. 

In his choice of phrafes he frequently ufes words 
with great folemnity, which every other mouth and 
pen has appropriated to jocularity and levity ! The 
Rhodians gave up the contefl:, and in poor plight fled 
back to Rhodes. — Boys and girls were eafily kid- 
napped. — Deiotarus was a mighty believer of au- 
gvry. — Deioiarus deftroyed his ungracious progeny. 
— The regularity of the Romans was their mortal 
averfion. — They defired the conluls to curb fuch 
y 3 heinous 
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heinous doings. — He had fuch a flirewd bivtntioni 
that no fide of a qucftion came arnife to him.— • 
Brutus found his miftrefe a coquettilh creature. 

He ibitietimes, with moft unlucky dexterity, 
mixes the grand and the buriefijue together; tbe 
violation of faith, 5ir, fays Caffius, lies at tbe door of 
the Rhodians hy reiteratad aits if perfidy- — The iron 
grate fell down, cruflied thofc under it to death, 
and catched the reft as in a trap. — When the 
Xattthians heard the nnilitary (hout, and faw the 
flame mount, they concluded there would be no mercy. 
It was now about fun-fet, and they hacj, been at hot 
work fince noon. 

He has often words or phrafcs with trfiich our 
language has hitherto had no knowledge. — One 
was a heart-friend to the republic. — A deed was 
expeded. — The NumidioHs begun to reel, and were 
in hazard of falling into confufion. — The tutor cnn- 
braced his pupil clofe in his arms.— Four hundred 
women were taxed who have no doubt been the 
wives of the beft Roman citizens. — Men not born 
to aflion are inconJcquential in government — coli 
leftitious troops. — The foot by their violent attack 
began the fatal break in the Pharjaliac field. — He 
and his brother, with a politic common to other 
countries, had taken oppofite fides. 

His epithets are of the gau,dy or hyperbolical kind. 
The glorious news, — Eager liopcs and difmal fears. — 
. Bleeding iJofflf — divine laws and hallowed cuftoms — 
merciJels war — intenft anxiety. 

Sometimes the reader is fuddenly raviflied with a 

fonorous fentence, of which when the noife is paft 

the meaning does not long rei;nain. When Brutus 

3 (ct 
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fet his legions to Bll a. moat, inftead of heavy drag- 
ging and flow toil, they fet about it with huzzas and 
racing, as if they had been driving at the Olympic 
games. They hurled impetuous down the huge 
trees and ftones, and with ftiouts forced them into 
the waters fo that the work, expected to pontinue 
half the campaign, was with rapid toil completed 
in a few days. Brutus's &ildiers fell to the gate with 
refiftlels fiiry, it gave way at laft with hideous cralh. 
— This great and good man, doing his duty to his 
country, received a mortal wound, and glorious fell 
in the caufe of Rome} may his memory be ever dear 
to all lovers of liberty, learning and humanity ! — 
This promife ought ever to embalm his memory. — 
The queen <^ nations was torn by no foreign in- 
vader. Reme fell a facrifice to her own fons, and 
was ravaged by her unnatural o^prii^: aU the 
great men of the ftate, all the good, all die holy, 
were openly murdered by the wiekedeft and worft. — 
I^ittle iflands cover the harbour of Brindi^, and form 
the nariwv outlet from the numerous creeks that 
compofe its capacious port. — At the- appearance of 
Brutus and Cti^us a fliout (rf"joy rent the heavens 
fiom the furrounding multitudes. 

Such are the flowers which may be gathered by 
every hand in every part of this garden of eloqiicnce. 
But having thus freely mentioned our Author's fauhs, 
it remains that we acknowledge his merit ; and eon- 
fefe that this bo^ is the work of a man of letters, 
that it is full of events dilplayed with accuracy, and 
related with vivacity j and though it is fufficiently 
defective to crgih the vanity of its Author, it is fuffi- 
ciendy entertaining to invite readers. 
Y4 
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FOUR LETTERS from Sir Isaac 
Newton to Dr. Bentley, 

CONTAINING 

Soine Arguments in Proof of a Deity. 



IT will certainly be requiredj that notice fhould be 
taken of a book, however fmall, written on fuch 
a fubjeft, by fuch an author.^ Yet I know not whe* 
ther thefe Letters will be very facisfaflory ; for they 
are anfwers to inquiries not publilhed; and therefore, 
though they contain many portions of great inriport- 
ance, are, in fome parts, imperfcdl and oblcure, by 
their reference to Dr. Bentlefs. Letters. 

Sir IJaac declares, that what he has done \s due to 
nothing but indujiry and patient thought; and indeed 
long conlideration is lo necefiary in fuch abftrule in- 
quiriesj that it is always dangerous to publiih the 
productions of great men, which are not known to 
have been defigned for the prefs, and of which it is 
uncertain, whether much patience and thought have 
been beftowed upon them. The principal queftion 
of thefe Letters gives occafion to obferve how even 
the mind of Newton gains ground gradually upoq 
darknefs. 

^' As 
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" As to your firfl: query," fays he, " ic feems to 
•* me, that if the matter of our fun and planets, 
" and all the matter of the univerie, were evenly 
** fcattered throughout all the heavens, and every 
-** particle had an innate gravity towards all the reft, 
" and the whole fpace throughout which this matter 
" was fcattered, was but finite; the matter on the 
" outfide of this fpace would by its gravity tend 
" towards all the matter on the inGde, and by con- 
" fequence fall down into the middle of the whole 
" Ipace, and there compofe one great fpherical 
^' mafs. But if the matter was evenly difpofed 
*' throughout an infinite fpace, it could never con- 
" vcne into one mafs j but feme of it would con- 
" vene into one mafs, and fomc into another, fo as 
" to make an infinite number of great mafles, fcat- 
" tered at great diftances from one to another 
" throughout all that infinite fpace. And thus 
" might the fun and fixed flars be formed, fup- 
*' pofing the matfcr were of a lucid nature. But 
** how the matter ihould divide itfclf into two forts, 
" and that part of it which is fit to compofe a 
" ftiining body, Ihould fall down into one mals and 
" make a fun, and the reft, which is fit to compofe 
" an opaque body, Ihould coalefce, not into one 
" great body, like the ihining matter, but into 
« many Httle ones; or if the fun at firft were an 
" opaque body like the planets, or the planets lucid 
*' bodies like the fun, how he alone Ihould be 
" changed into a Ihining body, whilft all they con- 
" tinue opaque, or all they be changed into opaque 
** ones, whilft he remains unchanged, I do not think 
^^ more explicable by mere natural caufcs, but am 
" forced 
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" forced to afciibe k to the counfcl and contrivance 
** of a voluntary agent." 

Th« hypothcBs of matter evenly difpofcd through 
in&ute Ipac^ reems to laboiir with fuch difficulties, 
9s makcB. it almoft a contradi£tory fuppofition, or a 
foppofition deftruffive of itfelf. 

Matter evealy dijpofed through ii^niie fpace, is cither 
created or eternal ; if it was created, it infers a Creator : 
if it was eternal, it had been from eternity nmly 
^ead through infinite Jpace ; or it had been once co- 
alefced in mafles, and afterwards been difiufed. 
Wiialevcr ftate was firft, muft have been from eter- 
nky, and what had been from eternity could n« be 
<dianged, but by a caufe be^nning to ad as it had 
never afted before, that isj by the vohjmary a6t of 
ftwne external power. If matter infinitely and evenly 
diffbfed was a moment without coalition, it could 
never coalefce at all by its cwh power. If matter 
erig^ally tended to coalelce, it could never be evenly 
di^fed through infinite (pace. Matter being fiip- 
pofed eternal, there never was a time when it could 
be diffiifed before its conglobarion, or conglobated be- 
fore its diffufiOR. 

This Sir Jfaac feems by degrees to have under- 
ftood ; for he fays, in his fecond Letter, " The 
•' reafon why matter evenly fcattered through a 
** finite Ipace would convene in the midft, you oon- 
« ceive the fame with me ; but ttwt there ihould be 
** a central particle, fo accurately placed in die 
** middle, as to be always equally attrafted on all 
** fides, and thereby conrinue without motion, feems 
<« to me a fuppofition fully as hard as to make the 
« (harpcft needle ftand upright . upon ics point on a 
" looking- 
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" looking-glafi. For if the very nHEhcmadc^ 
•* center of the central pardele be net accuraaly in 
** the very mathmiatical center of the attra&iva 
" power of the whole mafs, the particle will not be 
" attracted equally on all fides. And nnich harder 
*' is it to fappc^c all the partioles in an iirfinitc Q>ace 
" fliould be fo accurately po^ one among ana- 
. •* dicr, as to ftand ftill w a po-feft equilil^ium. 
" For I reckon this as hard as to make not one nee- 
** die only, hut an infinite number of them (ib many 
" as there are particles in an infinite fpace) ftand ac- 
•* cuxately poifed upon their points. Yet I grant it 
" poffible, at leaft by a divinp power j and if ifaey 
** were once to be placed, I agree with you rfiat 
" they would continue in that ptrfhire without nno. 
** don for ever, unlefs put into new motion by the 
" iame power. When therefore I faid, that matter 
*' evenly fpread through all fpace, would convene 
** by its gravity into one or more great ma&s, I 
" undcrftand it of matter not refting in an aceurace 
" poife." 

Let not it be thou^ irreverence to thb greu 
name, if I obferve, that by matter evertif ^ead 
through infinite fpace, he now finds it neccfljiry to 
mean matter not evenly Jpread. Matter mt etxhff 
Jpread will indeed convene, hut it will cotnreoe as 
foon as it exifts. And, in my opinion, this puz- 
zling qudtion about matter is only how that etuU 
he that never could have hen, of what a man thinks 
on when he thmks of nodting. 

Turn maner on all fides, make it eternal, or of 

late produdion, finite or infinite, there can be no 

regular fyftem produced but by a voluntary and 

meanuig 
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meaning agent. This the great Newten always af- 
ferted, and this he aflem in the third letter j bur 
proves in another manner, in a manner perhaps more 
happy and conclufive. 

- •' The hypothefis of deriving the frame of the 
« world by mechanical principles from matter evenly 
*• fpread through the heavens being ihconfiftent with 
** my fyftcm, I had confidered it very little before 
** your letter put me upon it, and therefore trouble 
" you with a line or two more about it, if this comes 
*• not too late for your ufe. 

■ ■ " In my former I reprefented that the diurnal 
" rotations of the planets could -not be derived from 
•* gravity, but required a divine arm to imprefi 
" them. And though gravity might give the pla- 
" nets a motion of defcent towards the fun, either 
" direftly, or with ibme little obliquity, yet the 
" tranfverfe motions by which they revolve in their 
" feveral orbs, required the divine arm to imprefs 
** them according to the tangents of their orbs. 
" I would now add, that the hypothefis of matter's 
*' being at firit evenly fpread ihrougii the lieavens, 
" is, in my opinion, inconfiftcnt with the hypo- 
*' thefis of innate gravity-, witliout a fupernatural 
" power to reconcile them, and therefore it infers a 
** Deity. For if there be innate gravity it is im- 
** poflible now for the matter of tiie earth, and all 
*' the planets and ftars, to fiy up from them, and 
•' become evenly ipread throughout all the heavens, 
•' without a fupernatural power ; and certainly that 
■" which can never be hereafter w'thout a fupernatural 
" power, could never be heretofore withouc the fame 
« power." 
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*. JOURNAL of EIGHT DAYS JOURNEY. 

* from PoRTSMODTH to Kingston upon Thames,. 

* through Southampton, Wiltshire, &c. 

* W IT H 

* Mifcellaneous Thoughts, mcol andrcligious j 

* IN SIXTY-FOUR LETTERS! 

• AddwiTed to Two Ladies of the pArtle. 

' To which is idJed, 

* An Essay on Tea, confidered as pernicious to Health, o!j- 

' ftruaing Indiiftry. and impoverifliing the Katlon: with an 

• Account of its Growth, and great Confnmption in thefe 
' Kingdoms; with feveral Political Kefte^ons; and Thoughts 
' on Publick Love: in fhiity-two Letters to Two-..Ladi^. 

t By Mr. H* ♦ • • V : 
I Fftim the Literary Magazine, Vol. II. N' xiii. tj^-j. J . i 



OUR readers may perhaps remember,' dia t w.e 
gave them a (hort 'account of this book, with 
a letter extrafted from it, in November 1756. ' The 
author then fcnt us an injuftion to forbear," his 
■ work till a fccond edition ihould appear": this" pro- 
hibition was rather too magifterialj for an author 
is no longer the fole mafter-of a book which he has 

given 
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given K> the pubUck ; yet he has been punflualljr 
obeyed; we had no idefire «) ofFend him, and if 
his character may be eftimatcd by his book, he is a 
man whofe filings may well be pardoned for his 
viitucs. 

The fecond edition is now fent into the world, 
ctrt^'ed -and nlarged, and yieMed -t^ by the author 
to the attacks of crkicaliM. But he 'fliEiU fiod in us 
no malignity of cenfure. We wifh indeed, that among 
other correftions he had fubmitted his pages to the 
infpeftioB of -a granrnnaa-ian, that Ae elegancies of 
one line might not have been dilgraced by the im- 
proprieties of another ; but with us to inean well Is 
a degree of merit Wuch overbalances much greaco- 
errors than impurity of ftylc. 

We have already given in our collections one of 
the letters, in which Mr. Hanway endeavours to fliow, 
that the confuaiption-Qf Tea is injurioHs to the -inte- 
fell of 'Our ceui»3y. We fliall now eadeavour to 
^Icw him regdlaiiy'dHough all his oblerrations on 
this modem lu!j:uiyi bw it can icarcely be candid, 
not to make a previous declaration, that he is to 
expeft iittle juftice from the author of rfiis extrafl:, 
a hardened and ihamelefs Tea-drinker, who has for 
twenty years ^Jilwed his tiMh widi «nly the infufion 
of this fafcinating plant, whofe kettle has fcarcely 
time to coqI, who with Teaamufes.the evening, with 
Tea folaces the .nrudnigbt, and with T.e& welcomes 
the. morning- 
He begins by refuting a popu^ Jiotion, that 
Boheaaod Green Tea Are leaves of tjie.iame Ihrub, 
gadiered m different times .of the year. He is of 
optnioi^ that they sire produced by dificrent Ihrubs. 

The 
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The IcaTcs of Tea are guherad in dry weather « 
dicn dried and curled over the fire in co^er pans. 
The Qtiee/e ufe little Green Tea, iniagini*»g litat h 
hinders digeftion and excites fevers. How it fliould 
have Htlier effeit is not eafily lifcovered j and if we 
CMifider the innumerable prqudices which prevul 
concerning our own plants, we ftiall very little regard 
thefe opinions of the Cbiri^ vulgar, wluch experience 
does not confirm. 

When the Cbintfe drink Tea, they infiife it flighdy, 
and Mtraft cydy the more volatile parts; but thcwgh 
this feems to require great quantities at a tinie, yet 
the author believes, perhaps only becaufc he has an 
inclination to believe it, that the Engl^ and Dutch 
life more than all the inhabitants of chat extenfive 
empire. The Qnneje drink it fometimes with acidi» 
feldom with fugar; and this pradice our auAor, who 
has no imefltion to find any thing right at hoijrt, re- 
commetids to his countrymen. 

The hiltory of the rife and progrefe of Tea- 
drinkii^ is truly curious. Tea was firft imported 
from HoUand by the earls of Artingtm and Offery^ 
in 1666 i fi-om Aeir ladies the women cf quality 
4earned its ule. la price was then thi^ pounds a 
pound, and continued the ferae to 1707. In 1J15, 
•*e b^an to tsfe Green Tea, and the praftice of 
-drinking it defcended to the lower dafe of the 
people. In 4720, tlie Frescb began to fend it 
hither by a clandeftine cc«nmerce. From 1717 to 
1716, we -imported annually feven hundred thou- 
fend pounds. From 1732 to 1742, a million and 
two hundred thoufand pounds were every year 
brought to Lendtm j in fome years afterwards thne 
milUcns ; 
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millions ; and in 1755, near four millions of pounds, 
or two thoufand tuns, in which we are not to reckon 
that which is furreptltioufly introduced, which per- 
haps is nearly as much. Such quantities are indeed 
fijfEcicnt to alarm us j it is at leaft worth enquiry, to 
know what are the qualities of fuch a plant, and what 
the confequences of fuch a trade. 

He then proceeds to enumerate the mifchiefs rf 
Tea, and feems willing to charge upon it every 
mifchief that he can find. He begins however, by 
queftioning the virtues afcribed to it, and .denies 
that the crews of the Chinefe Ihips are preferved in 
their voyage homewards from the fcurvy by Tea. 
About this report I have made fome enquiry, and 
though! cannot find that ihefe crews are wholly 
exempt from fcorbutick maladies, they feem to iuffer 
them lefs than other mariners in any courfe of equal 
length. This I afcribc to the Tea, not as poffcf- 
fing any medicinal qualities, but as tempting them to 
drink more water, to dilute their fait food more co- 
pioufly, and perhaps to forbear punch, or other 
ftrong liquors. 

He then proceeds in the pathetick ftrain, to tell 
■the ladies how, by drinking Tea, they injure their 
heahh, and, what is yet more dear, their beauty. 

"To what can we afcribe the numerous com- 
^^ plaints which prevail ? ■ How many Jweet crea- 
■ " turss of your fex languifli with a weak digejiion, 
" low Jpirits, lajitudesy melancholy, and twenty dif- 
" orders, which in fpite of the faculty have yet no 
.** names, except die general one o{ nervous cem- 
: " plaints ? Let them change their diet, and amoi^ 
". other articles, leave off drinking Tea, it is more 

" than 
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" than probable the gpcateft part of them will be rc- 
« ftored to health. 

" Hot water is alio very hurtful td the teethe 
" The Chint/e do not drink their Tea fo hot as we 
*' do, and yet they have bad teethi This cannot be 
*' afcribed entirely td JUgart for they ufe very little, 
" as already obferved 1 but Tre all know that hot or 
•* cdld thin^ which pain the teeth, deftroy them ^ftk 
•* If we drank lefs Tea^ arid tifed gentle dcidi for 
** the gums and teeth, particularly four erangesi 
'* though we had a lefs number of French dentijisi X 
" fancy this ejfenti^l part of beauty would be much 
•* betttr prefcrved. 

" The women in the United Pfovinust who /^ 
" Tea from morning till night,- are alfo as r«mark- 
" able for ^di Mtb. They alfo look paHid* and 
" many ar« troubled with certain ferriininc diforders 
** arifing from a relaxed habit. The Pertugue/i 
** ladies, on the other hand, entertain with /weet-^ 
" mtatSf and yet they have very goed teeth: but 
" their food in general is more of the farinaceous 
*• and vegetable kind than ours. They alf6 drink 
*' cold water irrflead of Jipping hot/ and never tafte 
*' any fermented liquors; for tbefe reafons the uft 
" of /Kjiir does not fcem to be at all pernicioos Kr 
** them. 

" Men fecm to haVe loft their flature Snd come-* 
*' linefiy and women their beauty.- I am not yowtgi 
*' but mcthinfcs there is not quite fo much ^eauf;f' 
"in this land as there was. Your very ebdmher- 
** maids have loft their bloom, I fiqjpofe h^ fippin^ 
" Tea^ Even the agitations of the paflions at cards 
** are not fo great enemies to female charms. What 

Vol. U. Z *» Shak^eart 
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" Sb'ake^eare afcnbes to the concealmenc of love, h 
" in this age more frequently occafioned by the ufe of 
« TV*)/' 

To raifc the fright ftill higher, he quotes an ac- 
count of a pig's tail fcaided with Tea, on which 
however he does not much infift. 

Of thefc dreadfijl efFciSF, fome are perhaps ima- 
ginary, and fonle may have another caufe- That 
there is lefs beauty in the prcfent race of females, than 
in thcfe who entered tlie world with us, all of us are 
inclined to think ou whom beauty has ceafed to fmilej 
but our fathers and grandfathers made the fame com- 
plaint before us \ and our pofterity will ftill find beau- 
ties irrefiftibly powerful. 

That the difeafes commonly called nervous, tre- 
mors, fits, liabitual depreffion, and all the maladies 
which proceed from laxity and debility, are more 
frequent than in any former time, is, I believe, 
true, however deplorable. But this new race of 
evils will not be expelled by the prohibition of Tea. 
This general languor is the cffedt of general luxury, 
of general idlenefs. If it be moft to be fcund 
among Tea-drinkers, the reafon is, that Tea is one 
of the ftated amufements of the idle and luxurious. 
The whole mode of life is changed ; every kind of 
Voluntary labour, 'every exercile that ftrengthened 
the perves, and hardened the mufcles, is fallen into 
difufe. The inhabitants are crowded together in 
populous cities, fo that no occafion of life requires 
much motion i every one is near to all that he 
wants; and the rich and delicate feldom pafs from 
one ftreet to another, but in carriages of pleaiure. 
Yet we eat and drink, or ftrive to eat and drink, 

like 
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Kke the hunters and huntrefles, the farmers and the 
houfewives of the former generation } and they that 
pafs ten hours in bed, and «ght at cards, and the 
greater part of the other fix at the table, are taught 
to impute to Tea all the difeafes which a life un- 
natural in all its parts may chance to bring upon 
them. 

Tea, among the greater part of thofe who ufe it 
moft, is drunk in no great quantity. As it neither 
exhilarates the heart, nor ftimulates the palate, it is 
commonly an entertainment merely nominal, a pre- 
tence for aflembling to prattle, for interrupting 
bufinefs, or diverfifying idlenefs. They who drink 
one cup, and who drink twenty, are equally 
punctual in preparing or partaking it; and indeed 
there are few but difcover by their indifference 
about it, that they are brought together not by the 
Tea, but the Tea-table. Three cups make the com- 
mon quantity, fo flightly impregnated, that perhaps 
they might be tinged with the Athenian cicata, and 
produce lefs effedts than thofe Letters charge upon 
Tea. 

Our author proceeds to ftiew yet other bad quali- 
ties of this hated leaf. 

■ " Green Tea, when made ftrong even by in- 
" fufion, is an emetkk; nay, I am told it is ufed 
** as fuch in Chirta ; a decoftion trf" it certainly per- 
" forms this operation; yet by long ufe it is drank 
^* by many without fuch an efFeft. The infufion 
" alfo, when it is made ftrong, and ftands long to 
'* draw the groflcr particles, will convulfe the bowels : 
•* even in the malhner cemmotify ufed, it has this 
Z 2 « cffeft 
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" eSc& 'on fome conftitutions, as I have already 

" remarked to you from my own txperimce. 

" You fee I confels my weaknefs without referve ; 
" but thofe who axt very fond of Tea, if their di- 
" gcftion is weak, and they fiiid thcmfelves difor- 
*' dered, they generally afcribe it to any caufe ex- 
" ccpt the true one. I am aware that the effeft 
" juft mentioned is imputed to the hot water ; let 
" it be fo,. and my argument is ftill good: but 
" who pretends to fay it is not farliy owing to 
" panicular kinds of Tea ? perhaps fuch as partake 
" of copperas, which there is caufe to apprehend is 
" fometimes the cafe : if we judge from the manner 
" in which it is fud to be cured, together with its 
" ordinary effeifts, there is Jbme foundation for this 
" opinion. Put a drop of ftrong Tea, cither Gr«» 
" or Bobea, but chiefly the former, on the blade of 
" a knife, though it is not corrofivc in the fame 
*' manner as vitriol, yet tliere appears to be a cor- 
•* rofive quality in it, very different from that of 
" fruit which ftalns the knife." 

He afterwards quotes PauHi to prove that Tea is 
a deficcative, and ought not to be ujed t^ttr the fortieth 
year. I have then long exceeded the limits of per- 
milTion, but I comfort myfelf, diat all the enemies 
of Tea cannot be in the right. If Tea be deficcative,^ 
according to PauUi, it cannot weaken the fibres, a& 
our author imagines j if it be emetickt it muft con- 
ftringe the ftomach, rather than relax it. 

The fwrnidable quality of tinging the knife, it 
has in common with acorns, the bark, and leaves of 
oak, and every aftringent bark or leaf: the cpppera* 

which. 
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which is given to the Tea, is really in the knife. 
Ink may'te made of any ferrugineous matter and 
aftringent vegetable, as it is generally made of galls 
and copperas. 

From Tea the writer digreffcs to Ipiritiious 
liquors, about which he will have no controverfy 
with the Literary Magazine; we Ihall therefore 
infert almoft his whole letter, and add to it one 
teftimony, that the mifchiefs arjfing on every fide 
from this compendious mode of drunkcnncfe, are 
enormous and infupportable ; equally to be found 
among the great and the mean ; filling palaces with 
difquiet and diftraftion ; harder to be borne as it 
cannot be mentioned; and overwhelming multi- 
tudes with incurable difeafes and unpicied po- 
verty. 

" Though fw and Gin have fpread their baneful 
•* infiuence over this ifland and his Majefty's other 
** dominions, yet you may be well alTured, that the 
« Governors of the Foundling Hofpltal will exert 
•* their utmoft fltill and vigilance, to prevent the 
*' children under their care from being poilbned, or 
" enervated by one or the other. This, however, 
** is not the cafe of workbeufes : it is well known, 
*' to the Ihame of thofe who are charged with the care 
" of them, that gh has been too often permitted to 
" enter their gates ; and the debauched appetites of 
** the people who inhabit thefe houfes, has been urged 
*■ as a reafon for it. 

" Dejperate difeafes require dejperate remedies : 

" if laws are rigidly execu:ed againft murderers in 

" the highway, thofe who provide a draught of gin, 

" which we fee is murderous, ought no; to be toun- 

Z 3 " ienanced^ 
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" tenanced. I am now informed, that in certain 
*' hofpitals, where the number di t)\t Jick ufed to be 
" about 5600 in 14 years, 
" From 170410 1718, they increafed to 8189; 
*' From 1718 to 1734, ftill augmented to 12710J 
" And from 1734 to 1749, multiplied to 38147, 

'* What a dreadfiil JpeEtre does this exhibit ! nor 
" muft we wonder, when fattsfaftory evidence was 
** given before the great council of the nation, that 
" near eight millions of gallons of diftilled fpirits, at 
" the ftandard it is commonly reduced to for drink- 
" ing, was aiflually confumed annually in drams! 
" the ihocking difFer:;nce in the numbers ofthe_/Jf;t, 
" and we may prefume of the dead alfo, was lljppofcd 
" to keep pace with gin: and tlie moft ingenious 
•' and unprejudiced phyficians afcribed it to this 
" caufe. What is to be done under thefe melancholy^ 
" circumftances ? (hall we ftill countenance the difiil- 
" ^"'y, for the fake of the reventie ; out of tendernefs 
" to the few who will fuffer by its being aboltlhed; 
" for fear of the madnefs of the people ; or that 
" foreigners wil! run it in upon us ? There can be no 
*' evil (o great as that we now fuffer, except the 
" making the fame coi^fumpcion, and paying for it to 
" foreigners in martey, which I hope never will be 
" the cafe. 

'■ As to the revenue, it certainly may be replaced 
" by taxes upon the necejfaries of life, even upon 
" the bread %ve eitt, or in other words, upon the 
" land, which is the great fource of fupply to the 
" publick and to individuals-. Nor can I perfuade 
*' tnyftlfj but tliat the people may be iveaned from 

" the 
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* the habit of poifoning themfelves. The difficulty 
" oi/muggling a bulky liquid, joined to the feverity 
" which ought to be exercifed towards fmugglers, 
" whofe illegal commerce is of fo infernal a nature, 
" muft in time produce the effeft defircd. Spi- 
** rituous liquors being aboiilhed, inftead of having 
" the moft undifciplincd and abandoned poor, we 
** might foon boaft a race of men, temperate, rcli- 
" gious, and induftrious, even to a prcverb. Wa 
" fhould foon fee the ponderous burden of the por's 
*' rate decreafc, and the beauty and ftrength of the 
" land rejuvenate. Schools, workhoufes, and hof- 
" pitals, might then be fufficient to clear our ftreets 
*' of diftrefs and mifery, which never will be the 
" cafe whilft the love of poifon prevails, and the 
" means of ruin is fold in above one thoufand 
*' houfes in the city of London^ x:iio thoufand two 
** hundred in Weftminfier, and one thouland nine 
•* hundred and thirty in Holhom and St. Giles's. 

" But if other ufes ftill demand liquid fire-, I 
" would really propofc, that it fhould be fold only 
" in quart bottles, fealed up with the King's feal, 
" with a very high duty, and none fold without 
** being mixed with zfirtmg emetick. 

" Many become obje<3:s of charity by their in- 
** temperance, and this excludes others who are fuch 
" by the unavoidable accidents of life, or who can- 
" not by any means fupporc themfelves. Hence it 
" appears, that the introducing new habits of life 
" is the moft fubflantial charity ; and that the regu- 
« lation of charity-fchools, hofpitals, and work- 
*• houfes, not the augmentation of their number, 
Z 4 " can 
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f* can make them atifwer ^e wiT? ends for which 

'' they were inftjtuted. 

^ The children of be^ars fliould be alfo taken 
*' from them, and bred up to labour, as children of 
*' the publick. Thus the di0rejfed might be relieved, 
'* at a fixth part of the prefent expence; the idle 
** be compelled to wcrk or Jtarve j and the mad bo 
" fent to Bedlatri. We fhoulfl not fee human na- 
« ture difgraced by the aged, the maimed, the fickly, 
** and young children begging their bread; nor 
f* would companion be abufed by thofc who have re- 
*' duced it to an art to catch the unwary. Nothing 
, " is wanting but common fenfe and kon^y in the 
<* execudon oilatos. 

** "Xo prevent fuch abufc in the fireets^ feems 
" more prafticabic than to aboUfti had habits within 
" doorjf where greater numbers perilh. We fee in 
*' many familiar inftances the fatal cffefts of ex- 
" ample. The carelcfe fpending of time among 
*' Jervants, who are charged with the care ofinfants, 
'' is often fatal : the nurfe frequently deftroys the 
f chlki! the poor infant being left negfefted, ex- 
" pires whilft flie is fipping her Tea ! This' may ap- 
*' pear to you as rank prejudice, or^^j but! am 
** aiTuredj from the moft mdubitahle evidence, that 
" many very extraordinary cafes of this kind have 
'^ realfy happened among thofe whofe duty docs not 
t* permit.of fuch kind of habits. 

*• It is partly from fuch caufes, that nurfes of the 

*' children of the fubUck ohzn forget themfelves, and 

ff become impatient when infants cry : the next ftep 

*f fo this, is ufing extraordinary means to quic^ 

?'.th^, 
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•• them. I have aheady menrioned the term kiiitng 
*' niff-Je, as known in fome workhoufes : Feake 
*' treacUt peppy ivatery and Godfrey's cordial^ have 
" been the kind inftruments of lulling the child to 
■' his everiafting reft. If thefe pious women could 
*• fend up an ejaculation when the child expired, all 
« was welly and no queftions a^ed by the /upertors. 
*^ An ingenious friend of mine informs me, that diis 
■* has been fo often the caie, in fome workhoufes, 
" diat Vmce treacle -has acquired the appeliarion of 
** the Lord have mercy upon nUt in allofion to the nurfes 
^' hackneyed expreflion oi pretended grief when infents 
V expire ! Farewel !" 

I know not upon what cAfervation Mr. Hanw^ 
founds his confidence in the Governors of the 
Foundling Bejpital, men of whom I have not any 
knowledge, but whom I intreat to confider a little 
the minds as well as bodies of the children. I am 
inclined to believe Irrcligion equally pernicious 
with Gin and Tea, and therefore think it not un- 
feafonable to mention, that when a few months ago 
I wandered through the Hofpiral, I fcund not a 
child that feemed to have heard of his creed, or the 
connmandments. To breed up childreri in this 
manner, is to rcfcue them from an early grave, 
that they may find employment for the gibbet ; from 
dying in innocence, that they may perifli by their 
crimes. 

Having confidered the efFefts of Tea upon the 
health of the drinker, which, I think, he has ^- 
gravated in the vehemence of his zeal, and which, 
after fbliciting them by this watery luxury, year 
jJter year, I have not yet felt ; he proceeds to ex- 
amine 
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amine how it may be Iliewn 'to affeft our intercff; 
and firft calculates the national lofs by the time 
fpent in drinking Tea. I have no defire to appear 
captious, and Ihall therefore readily admit, that 
Tea is a liquor not proper forthe lower clafles of 
the people, as it fupplics no ftrength to labour, or 
relief to difeafe, but gratifies the tafte without nou- 
rifliing the body. It is a barren fuperfluity, to 
which thofc who can hardly procure what nature 
requires, cannot prudently habituate themftlves. 
Its proper ufe is to amufe the idle, and relax the 
ftudtous, and dilute the full meals of thofe who 
cannot ufe exercife, and will not ufe abftinence. 
That time is loft in this infipid entertainment^ 
cannot be denied ; many trifle away at the Tea- 
table thofc moments which would be better Ipent j 
but that any national detriment can be inferred from 
this wafte of time, does not evidently appear, becaufe 
I know not that any work remains undone for want 
of hands. Our manufaftures feem to be limited, not 
by the poflibility of work, but by the pofiibiiity of 

His next argument is more clear. He affinrs, 
that one hundred and fifty thoufand pounds in filver 
are paid to the Cbtnefe annually, for three millions 
of pcunds of Tea, and that for two millions more 
brought clandeftinely from the iwighbouring coafts, 
■we pay, at twenty-pence a pound, one hundred fixt)-- 
lix thoufand fix hundred and fixty-fix pounds. The 
author juftly conceives, that this computation will 
waken us ; for,- fays he, *• The lofs of health, the 
" lofs of time, the injury of morals, are not very 
" fenfibly felt by feme, who ar6 alarmed yvhep you 

" talk 
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" talk of the lofs of money." But he excufes the 
Eaft-India Company, as men not obliged to be po- 
litical arithmeticians, or to enquire fo much what 
the nation lofes, as how themfelves may grow rich. 
It is ceitain, that they who drink Tea have no 
right to complain of thofe that import it; but if 
Mr. Hattwttf'& computation be juft, the imporiation 
and the ufe of it ought at once to be ftopped fay a 
penal law. 

The author allows one flight argument in favour 
of Teas which, in my opinion, might be with far 
greater juftice urged both againft that and many 
other parts of our naval trade, " The Tea trade 
" employs (he tells us) fix fliips, and five or fix 
" hundred feamen, fent annually to China. It 
" likewife brings in a revenue of three hundred 
* and fixty thoufand pounds, which, as a tax on 
** luxury, may be confidered as of great utility to 
** the ftate." The utility of this tax I cannot findi 
a tax on luxury is no better than another tax, unlefs 
it hinders luxury, which cannot be faid of the im- 
poft upon Tea, while it is thus ufed by the great 
and the mean, the rich and the poor.. The truth 
is, that by the lofs of one hundred and fifty thou- 
IGind pounds, we procure the means of Ihifting 
three hundred and fixty thoufand at beft, only from 
one hand to another; but perhaps fometimes into 
hnnds by whjcli it is not very honeftly employed. 
Of the five or fix hundred feamen fent to Cbim, I 
am told tliat fometimes half, commonly a third 
part, perifli in the voyage ; fo that inftead of fetting 
this navigation againft the inconveniencies already 
gllegcd, we may add to them, the yearly lofs of 

two 
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two hundred men in the prime of life -, and reckon, 
that the trade of Cbina has dcfb'oyed ten thoufand 
men fince the be^nning of this ccnturjr. 

If Tea be thus pernicious, if it impoverilhes o«r 
country> if it raifes temptation, and gives oppor- 
tunity to illicit commerce, which I have always 
lodted on as one of the ftrongeft evidences of the 
inefficacy of our law, the weakntfs of our govern- 
ment, and the corrupdon of our people, let us at 
imce refolvc to prohibit it for ever. 

" If the quejiion was, how to promote induftry 
*' moft advatttageou/iy, in lieu of our Tea-trade, 
•' fuppofing every branch of our commerce to be 
" already fully fupplied with men and money ? If 
** a quarter the fum now fpent in Tea, were laid out 
*• annually in plantations, in making publick gar- 
" dens, in paving and widening ftreets, in making 
*' roads, in rendering rivers navigable, erefting/'ii- 
" laces, building bridges, or neat and convenient 
** boufes, where are now only huts -, draining lands, 
*• or rendering thofc which arc now barren of fume 
" ufe ; {hould we not be gainers, and provide more 
** for hcakh,.pleafure, and long life, compared with 
" the confequences of the Tea-trade f " 

Our riches woxild be much better employed to 
thefe purpofes j but if this projed does not pleafe, 
let us firft refolvc to fave our money, and we ftiali 
afterwards very eafily find ways to fpend it. 
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REVIEW 

O F 

*'AN ESSAY 
"on the 

" Writings and Genius of POPE.' 



THIS is a very cunous and entertaining 'mifcel- 
lany of critical remarks and literary hiftory. 
Tliough the book promifes nothing but obfervations 
on the writings ofPope, yet no opportunity is neg- 
Ie£ted of introducing the character of any other writer, 
or the mention of any performance or event in which 
learning is interefted. From Pcfe, however, he al- 
ways takes his hintj and to Pope he returns agaia 
from his digreflions. The fa£ts which he mentions, 
though they are feldom anecdotes in a rigorous fenfe, 
are often liich as are very little known, and fiich as 
will delight more readers than naked criticifm. 

As he examines the works of this great poec in 
an order nearly chronobgical, he neceflarily begins 
with his paftorals, which confidercd as reprefentatlpns 
of any kind of life, he very juftly ccnfures ; for there 
is in them a mixture of Grecian and Englijh, of an- 
cient and modern, images. fFin^or is coupled with 
Hjfila, and Thames with Pailoliis, He then compare! 
3 Ibme 
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fome paflages which Pope has imitated or tranflated 
with the imitation or verfion, and gives the preference 
to the originals, perhaps not always upon convincing 
■ arguments. 

Theecritus makes his lover wllh to be a bee, that 
Jie might creep among the leaves that form the chap- 
let of his millreis. Pope's enamoured (wain longs to 
be made the captive bird that fings in his fair one's 
bower, that (he might lifi:en to his fongs, and reward 
them with her kifles. The critic prefers the image 
of 'Theocritus as more wild, more delicate, and more 
uncommon. 

It is natural for a lover to wUh that he might be 
any thing that could come near to his lady. , But we 
more naturally defire to be that which flie fondles 
and carefTes, tlian that which (he would avoid, at leaft 
would negledt. The fuperior delicacy of Theocrtlus 
I cannot difcover, nor can indeed find, that either in 
tlie one or the other image there is any want of deli- 
cacy. Which of the two images was lefs .common 
in the time of the poet who ufed it, for on that con- 
fideration the merit of novelty depends, I think it is 
now out of any critic's power to decide. 

He remarks, I am afraid with too much juftice, 
that there is not a fingle new thought in the paftorals ; 
and with equal reafon declares, that their chief beauty 
confifts in their correft and mufical verfification, 
which has fo influenced the £nghlh ear, as to render 
every moderate rhymer harmonious. 

In Jiis examination of the Melliah, he juftly oblerves 
fome deviations from the infpired author, which weak- 
en the imagery-, and difpirit the exprelTion. 

Ott 
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- On Windfor-foreft, he declares, I think without 
proof, that defcriptive poetry was by no means the 
excellence oi Pope; he draws this bference from the 
few images introduced in this poem, which would net 
equally belong to any other place. He muft inquire 
whether Wbidfor-foreft has in reality any thing pe- 
culiar. 

The Stag-chaje is not, he fays, fo full, fo animated, 
and fo circumftantiated as Somerville's. Barely to fay, 
that one performance is not fo good as another, is to 
criticife with litde exa^tnefs. But Pope has direi5ted 
that we fhould in every work regard the author's end. 
The Stag-chafe is the main fiibjcct of Scmerviiki and 
might therefore be properly dilated into all its circum- 
ftances ; in Pope it is only incidental, and was to be 
difpatched in a-few lines. 

He makes a juft obfervation, " that the defcriptiqn 
of the external beauties of nature is ufually the firfl: 
effei5t of a young genius, before he hath ftudicd nature 
and paflions. Some of Milton's molt early as well as 
moft exquilite pieces are his Lycidast I' Allegro, and 
U Penferojh, if we may except his ode on the Nativity. 
^Christ, which is indeed prior in order of time, 
and in which a penetrating cridc might have obferved 
the feeds of that boundlcfs imaginarion which was 
one day to produce the Paradtje Loft." 

Mentioning Thotnjon and other defcriptive poets, 
he remarks, that writers fail in their copies for want 
of acquaintance with originals, and juftly ridicules 
thofe who think they can form juft ideas of valleys, 
mountains, and rivers, in a garret of the Strand. For 
this reafon I cannot regret with this author, that 
Pt^ laiij afide his defign of writing American pafto- 

ralsi 
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rals J for as he muft have panted fcenes which he 
never (zw, and manners which he never knew, hi» 
performance, though it might have been a pleafing 
amufrment of fancy, would have exhibited no repre- 
fcntation trf'nature or of life. 

After the paftorals, the critic confiderS the Ijrric poe- 
try o( PepSy and dwells longeft on the ode of ^/. Ced- 
Ua's day, which he, like the reft of mankind, places 
next to that of Drj-utn, and not much below it. He 
remarks after Mr. Spence-, that the firft ftanza; is a per- 
fc£t concert. I'he fccond he thinks a little fiat ; he 
juftly commends the fourth, but without notice of the 
beft line in that ftanza or in the poem : 
Tranfported demigods Aood round. 
And men grew heroes at the found. 

In the latter part of the ode he obje£b to the ftanza 
of triumph : 

T\i\i% long co^ Tcved, &c. 
as written in a mcaforc ridiculoas and burleique, and 
juftifics his anfwer by obferving that Addiibn ufes the 
lame numbers in the fcene <rf RoCtmond, betweeo 
&rideline and Sir Trufty : 

How unhappy is he, &c. 
That the meafure is the fame In both paffagcs muft 
be confeiTed, and both poets perhaps pbofe their 
numbers properly j for they both meant to exjwels a 
kind trf" airy hilarity. The two pafTions of merrimenr 
and exultation are undoubtedly different j they are as 
different as a gambol and a tritrniph, but each k a 
Q>ecies of joy > and poetical meaforcs have not in any 
language been fo far refined as to provide for the fub- 
diyifions of palHon. They can only be adapted tO' 

gpnerat 
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general purpofes ; but the particular and minuter pro- 
priety muft be fought only in the fentiment and lan- 
guage. Thus the numbers are the fame in Colin's 
x:omplaint, and in the ballad o£ Darby and Joan, 
diough in one fadnels is reprefcntcd, and in the other 
tranquillity -, fo the meafure is the fame of Pofie'% 
Vtifortmate Latfy and rfie Praife ofVoiture. 

He obferve^ very juftly, that the odes both of Dry- 
*{en and Pspe conclude unfuitably and unnaturally with 
<pigram. 

He then fpends a page upon Mr. HanJers mufic to 
DrydetCs ode, and fpeaks of him with that regard which 
he has generally obtained among the lovers of found. 
He finds fomething amifs in the air " With ravilhcd 
^' ears," but has overlooked or forgotten the groffeft 
fault in that compofition, which is that in this line : 
Revenge, revenge, Timotbeus cries. ■ 

He has laid much ftrefs upon the two latter wor^s, 
which arc merely words of connexion, and ought in 
mufic to be confidercd as parenthetical. 

From this ode is ftruclt out a digreflion on the nature 
of odes, and the comparative excellence of the ancients 
and moderns. He mentions the chorus which Pcpe 
wrote for the duke of Buckingham ; and thence takes 
occafion to treat of the chorus of the ancients. He 
then comes to another ode of " The dying Cbriftian to 
" bis Sottl" in which finding an apparent imitation of 
Flstman, he falls into a pleaTuig and learned fpecula* 
cion on the refembling paHages to be found In difierenC 
poets. 

He mentions with great regard Popeh ode on SoU~ 
lude, written when he was but twelve years old, but 
omits K> mention the poem on Siktfte, cOmpofed, I 

Vol. IL A a think, 
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think, as early, with much greater elegance of di£tion, 
mufic of numbers, extent of obfervation, and force of 
thought. If he had happened to think on Baillet's 
chapter of En/Otis celebres, he might have made on 
this occafion a very entertaining differtation on early 
cxceilencc. 

He comes next to the EJfay on Crilictfm, the ftupen- 
dous performance of a youth not yet twenty years old j 
and after having detailed the felicities of condition, to 
which he imagines Fope to have owed his wonderful 
prematurity of mind, he tells us that be Is well informed 
this effay was firft written in profe. There is nothing 
improbable in the report, nothing indeed but what is 
more likely than the contrary ; yet I cannot forbear to 
hint to this writer and all others, the danger and weak- 
nefs of trufting too readily to information. Nothing 
but experience could evince the frequency of falfe in- 
formation, or enable any man to conceive that lb 
jnany groundlefs reports ihould be propagated as every 
man of eminence may hear of himfelf. Some men 
relate what they think as what they know ; fome men 
of confufed memories and habitual inaccuracy afcribe 
to one man what belongs to another ; and fome talk on 
without thought or care. A few men are fufficient to 
broach falfehoods, which arc afterwards innocently dif- 
fiifed by fucceflive relaters. 

He proceeds on examining pafTage aiter paffi^ of 
this eflay ; but we muft pafs over all thefe criiicifois 
to which we have not fomething to add or to objeft, 
or where this author does not differ from the general 
voice of mankind. We cannot agree with him in his 
cenfure of the cOmparifon of a ftudent advancing in 
fcience with a traveller pafling the Alps, which is per- 
haps the bell limile in our language i that in whic)i 

the 
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die moft exa£t rcfemblance is traced between things 
in appearance utterly unrelated to each other. That 
the lafl: line conveys no new idea, is not true j it makes 
particular what was before general. Whether the de- 
fcription which he adds from another author be, as he 
laySj more full and ftriking than that of Pope, is not 
to be inquired. Pope's defcriprion is relative, and can 
adniit no greater length than is ufijally allowed to a 
fimile, nor any odier particulars than fuch as &rm die 
correfpondence. 

Unvaried rhymes, fays this writer, highly difguft 
readers of a good ear. It is furely not the ear but the 
mind that is offended. The fault arifing from the ufe 
of common rhymes is, that by reading the pafl: line the 
fecond may be guefled, and half the compofirion lofes 
the grace of novelty. 

On occalion of the mention of an alexandrine, the 
critic obferves, that *' the alexandrine may be thought 
a modern meafure, but that Robert of Gloucefter's wife 
is an alexandrine, with the addition of two fyllables ; 
and that Sternhold and Hopkins tranflated the pfalms 
in tJie lame meafure of fourteen fyllables, though they 
are printed otherwife." 

This feems not to be accurately conceived or ex- 
preffed : an alexandrine with the addition of two fylla- 
bles, is no moie an alexandrine than with th'e detraiftion 
of two fyllables. Sternhold and Hopkins did generally 
write in the alternate meafure of eight and fix fyl- 
lables ; but Hopkins commonly rhymed the firft and 
third, Sternhold only the fecond and fourth : fo that 
Sternhold may be confidered as writing couplets of 
long lines ; but Hopkins wrote regular ftanzas. From 
the practice of printing the long lines of fourteen fyl- 
A a 2 lables 
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lables in two (hort lines, arofc the licence of fomc of 
oiir poets, who, though profefling to write in ftanzas, 
iKgleft the rhymes of the firft and third lines. 

Pope has mentioned Pelrmius among the great 
names of criticifm, as the rcmarker juftly obferves widi- 
out any critical merit. It is to be fulpefted that Pope 
had never read his book, and nienttoned him on the 
credit of two or three fentences which he had often 
fcen quoted, imagining that where there was fo much 
there muft neceffarily be more. Young men in hafte 
to be renowned, too frequently talk of books which 
diey have fcarcely feen. 

The revival of learning mentioned in this poem, af- 
fords an opportunity of mentioning the chief periodi 
of literary hiftory, of which this writer reckons fire; 
that oi Alexander, of Plolemy Pbiloiielpbus, of Augufius, 
of Lio the Tenth, of Queen jime. 

Thefe obfervations are concluded with a remark 
which deferves great attention : " In no pollfhed na- 
tion, after criticifm has been much ftudicd, and the 
rules of writing cftabliihed, has wiy very-extraordinary 
book ever appeared." 

The Rape of the Lock was always re^rded by Pope 
as the higheft produftion of his genius. On occafion 
of this work, the hiftory of the comic hero is givfti; 
and we arc told that it dcfcended from FaJJbni to Boi- 
leau, from Boileau to Garth, and from Garth to Pope. 
Garth is mentioned perhaps with too much honour i 
but all are confeffed to be inferior to Pope. There is 
in his remarks on this work no difcovery of any latent 
beauty, nor any thing fubde or ftrikingj he is indeed 
commonly right, but has difcuiTed no difficult que- 
flion. 

3 The 
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The next pieces to be confidered are the Verjss t» 
the Memory of an unfortunate Lady, the Prologue to 
CaiCi and Epikgue to Jane Shore. The firft piece he 
conmiends. On occafion of the fecond he digrefles, 
according to his cuftom, into a learned dilTertation on 
tragedies, and compares the EngUJh and French with 
the Greek ftage. He juftly cenfures Cato for want of 
adHon and of charaftersj but fcarcely does juftice to 
Ae fuWimitf of fome fpeeches and the philofophical 
exa£biefs in the fenriments. " The fimile of mount 
./Alas, and that of the Numidian traveller fmothered in 
riic fands, are indeed in character," iays the aidc^ 
*• but fufficiently obvious." The fimile of the moun- 
tain is indeed common ; but of that of die traveller I 
do not remember. That it is obvious is eafy to fay, 
«nd eafy to deny. Many things are obvious when they 
are taught. 

He proceeds to criricife the other works o{ AdJifoiii 
till the epilogue calls his attention to Rewe, whofe 
■charaftcr he difcuffes in the fame manner with fuffi- 
cicnt freedom and fufficient CMidour. 

The tranQation of rhe epiftle of Sap^o to Pbaen ia 
next confidered: but Sappho and Ovid are more the 
fubjeds of this difquifition than Pope. Wc ftiall there- 
fore pafs over it to a piece of more importance, the 
EfifiU of Eloijit to Abeiardi which may juftly be re- 
garded as one of the works on which the reputation of 
Pope will ftand in future times. 

The critic purfues Elaija through all the changes of 
paflion, produces the paflages of her letters to which 
any allufion is made, and interfperfes many agreeable 
particulars and incidental relations. There is not much 
profundity of cridcifm, becaufe the beauties are fen- 
A a 3 timents 
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timents of nature, -which the learned and the igno- 
rant feel alike. It b juftiy remarked by him, that the 
wilh of Eloifa for the happy paflage of Ahelard into 
the other world, is formed according to the ideas of 
myftic devotion. 

Thefe are the pieces examined in this volume : whe-. 
ther the remaining part of the work will be erne vo- 
lume or more, perhaps the writer himfelf cannot yet 
inform us. This piece is, however, a complete wcs-k, 
fo far as it goes ; and the writer is of opinion that he 
has difpatched the chief part of his talk : for he ven- 
tures to remark, that the reputation of Pope as a poeti 
among pofterity, will be principally founded on his 
WmdJoT-Foreft, Rape of the Lock, and Eloifa toAhelard\ 
while the fafts and charafters alluded to in his late 
writings will be forgotten and unknown, and their 
poignancy and propriety little reliftied; for wit and 
fatire are tranfitory and perifhablc, but nature and paf- 
fion are eternal. 

He has interfperfed fome paflages o^ Pope's life, with 
which mofl: readers will be pleafed. When Pope was 
yet a child, his father, who had been a merchant in 
London, retired to Binfield. He was taught to read 
by an aunt ; and learned to write without a mafter, by 
copying printed books. His father ufed to order him 
to make Englifh verfes, and would oblige him to cor- 
red and retouch them over and over, and at laft could 
fay, " Thefe are good rhymes." 

At eight years of age, he was committed to one 

'taverner a prieft, who taught him the rudiments of 

the Latin and Greek. At this time he met with Oglefy's 

Homer, which feizcd his attention j he fell next upon 

Sandfs'i 
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Satjdys's Ovid, and remembered thefe two tranflations 
with pleafure to the end of his life. 

About ten, being at fchool near Hyde-park-corner, 
he was taken to the play-houfe, and was fo ftnick with 
the fplcndour of the drama, that he formed a kind of 
play out of Ogleby's Homer, intermixed with verfes of 
his own. He perfuaded the head-boys to ad this piece, 
and Jjax was performed by his mailer's gardener. 
■They were habited according to the pictures in Ogkby. 
At twelve he retired with his fether to Wlndfor-Foreft^ 
and formed himfelf by ftttiy in the beft Englijb 
poets. 

In this extrafl: it was thought convenient to dwell 
chiefly upon fuch obfervations as relate immediately to 
Pope, without deviating with the author into inciden- 
tal inquiries. We intend to kindle, not to extingoifli, 
curiofity, by this flight fketch of a work abounding 
with curious quotations and pleafing difquifitions. He 
mufl; be much acquainted with literary hift:ory, both 
of remote and late times, who does not find in this 
^flay many things which he did not know before : and 
if there be any too learned to be inftruded in fa<5ts or 
opinions, he may yet properly read this book as a jufl: 
fpecimen of litg:ary moderation. 
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PAPER in the GAZETTEER 

of May 26, 1757 *. 



IT is obfcrved in the fage Gil Bias, that an ^- 
afperated author is not eafily pacified. I have, 
Aerefore, very little hope of making my peace 
with the writer of the Eight Days Journey : indeed 
fo little, that I have long deliberated whether I 
ftiould not rather fit filently down under his dif- 
pleafure, than aggravate my misfortune by a de- 
fence of which my heart forebodes the ill fuccefs. 
Deliberation is often ufelefi. I am afraid that I have 
at laft made the wrong choice j and that 1 might bet- 
ter have refigned my caufe, without a ftruggle, to 
time and fortune, fince I fhall run the hazard of a 
pew offence, by the necefllty of afldng him, why be is 
angry. 

Diftrefs and terror often difcover to us thofe 
faults with which we ihould never have reproached 
ourfelves in a happy ftate. Yet, dejected as I am, 
when I review the tranfa£tion between me and this 
writer, I cannot find that I have been deficient in 
reverence. Whenliis book was firft printed, he 
hints that I procured a fight of it before it was 
publifhed. How the fight of it was procured I 
* prom the Literary Magazine, Vol. It. Page 253, 

do 
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^ not now vety cxaft^ remember ; but if my cu- 
riofity was greater than my prudence, if I laid rafti 
hands on the fatal vohime> I have fiirely fulfercd like 
him who buiit the box from which evil rufhed int(> 
the world. 

i took it, however, ^i)d infpeifted it as the work 
of m author not higher than myfelfj aqd was con- 
5rn>ed in my opinioo, when I &und that tbefe let- 
ters were not vortttm to ke printed, I conckyled 
however, that though not -wriittn to be printed^ 
ihey were printed to be read, and infcrted oiie of 
them in the coUeclion of November laft. Not many 
days after I received a note, informii^ me, that I 
ought to have waited for a more corre£t edition. 
This injunftion was obeyed. The edition appcare<t 
and I fuppofed myfelf at liberty to tell my thoughts 
.upon it, as upon any other book, upon a royal mani- 
fcfto, or an a£t of parliament. But fee the fate of ig- 
norant temerity! I now find, but find too* late, that 
inftead of a writer whole only power is in his pen, I 
have irritated an important member of an important 
corporation i a man who, as he cells us in his letters, 
puts horfes to his chariot. 

It was allowed to the difputanc of old to yield up 
the coniroverfy with litdc refiftance to the mailer of 
forty l^ons, Thofe who know how weakly naked 
truth can defend her advocates, would forgive me if 
I fcould pay the fame refpeft to a Governor of the 
Foundlings. Yet the conlcioufneis of my own refti- 
tude of intention incites me to alk once again, how I 
have o^ended. 

There are only three fubje^ts upon which my 
Wilucky pen has happened to venture. Teaj the 

author 
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author of the Journal ; and the Foundling Ho^i'- 
tal. 

Of Tea what have I faid ? That I have drank k 
twenty years without hurt^ and therefore believe it 
not to be poifon : that if it dries the fibres, it can- 
hot fofien them ; that if it cotiftringes, it cannot relax. 
I have modeftly doubted whether it has diminiftied the 
ftrength of our men, or the beauty of our women j 
and whether it much hinders the progrefs of our woollen 
or iron manufactures ; but I allowed it to be a barr^ 
iupcrfluity, neither medicinal nor nutritious, that nei- 
ther fupplied ftrength nor cheerfulnefs, neither relieved 
wearinefs, nor exhilarated forrow : I infertcd, without 
charge or fufpicion of falfehood, the fums exported 
to purchafe it ; and propofed a law to prohibit it for 
ever. 

Of the author I unfortunately fwd, that his in- 
junftion was fomewhat too magifterial. This I f^d 
before I knew that he was a Governor of the Found- 
lings; but he feems inclined to punifh this failure 
of refpeft, as the czar of Mufcovy made war upon 
Swederii becaufe he was not treated with fufficicnt 
honours when he pafled through the country in dif- 
guife. Yet was not this irreverence without exte- 
nuation. Something was faid of the merit of meatt- 
ing well, and the Journalift was declared to be a 
man whofe failings might well he pardoned for bis 
virtues. This is the higheft praife which human 
gratitude can confer upon human meritj praife that 
would have more than fatisfied Tttus or Augufius, 
but which I muft own to be inadequate and penuri- 
ous, when offered to the member of an important 
corporation, 

J am 
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I am afked whether I meant to fatirizc the man 
or criticife the writer, when I fay that he helieveSy 
only perhaps hecauje he has inclination to believe it, 
that the Englifli and Dutch conjume more Tea than the 
'vafi empire of China? Between the writer and the 
man 1 did not at that time confider the diflinftion. 
The writer I found not of more than mortal mighi^ 
and I did not immediately recolleft that the man 
put horfes to his chariot. But I did not write 
wholly without confideration. I knew but two 
caules of belief^ evidence and inclination. What 
evidence the Joumalift could have of the Cimejie 
confumption of Tea, I was not able to drfcover. 
The officers of the Eaft-India Company are ex^ 
eluded, they bcfl: know why, from the towns and 
the country of China; they are treated as we treat 
gypfies and vagrants, and obliged to retire every 
night to their own hovel. What intelligence fuch 
Iravellefs may bring is of no great importance. 
■And though the miffionaries boaft of having once 
penetrated ftirthcr, I think they have never calculated 
the Tea drank by the Cbiiiefe. There being thus no 
evidence for his opinion, to what could I afcribe it 
but to inclination ? 

I am yet charged more heavily for having faid, 
that he has no intention to find any thing right at 
home. I believe every reader reftrained this im- 
putation to the fubjedt which produced it, and fup- 
pofed me to inlinuate only that he meant to Iparc 
no part of the Tea-table, whether eflence or cir- 
cumftance. But this line he has felefted as an in- 
ftance of virulence and acrimony, and conflites it 
by a lofty and fplcndid panegyrick on himfelf He 
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aflerts, that he finds inan7 things right at home, 
and that he loves his countiy almoft to enthu- 
fafm. 

I had not the leaft doubt that he found in his 
coantry many things to pleafe him ; nor did I fup- 
pofe that he defired the fame invcrfion of every part 
of life, as of the ofe of Tea. The propofel of 
drinking Tea foitt (hewed indeed fudi a difpo- 
£tion to practical paradones, that there was reafoa 
to lear left fome iiKceeding letter Ihciidd recom- 
mend die drels of the Pi3s, or the cookery of the 
Ejkimaux, However, I met with no other innova^ 
tioos, ami therefore was willing to hope diat he found 
ibmcttung right at home. 

But his love of his councry feemed not va rife 
quite to enthufiafm, when, amidft his rage againft 
Tea, he made a fmoodi apology &yz ^t Eafi-In^ ■ 
Company, as men who might not think themfelves 
obliged to be political arithmeticians. I hold, 
though no enthufiaftick patriot, dut every man 
who lives and trades under the proteftion of a com- 
munity, is obliged to confider whether he hurts <^ 
benefits thofe who |xotei5t him ; and that the moft 
which can be indulged to private intereft is a neu- 
tral traffick, if any fuch can be, by which our 
country is not injured, though it may not be be- 
nefited. 

But he now renews his declamation againft Tea, 
jiotwithftanding the greatnefs or power of thofe 
that have intereft or Inclinarion to fupport it. I 
know not of what power or greatnefe he may dream. 
The importers only have an intereft in defending 
it. I am fure they are not great, and I hope they 
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are not powerfiiL Thofe wtiofe inclination kads 
them to continue this praftice, are too numerous, 
but I believe their power is llich, as the Joumalift 
may defy without enihufiafm. The Iotc of our 
country, when it rifes to enthu(iafm> is an ambi- 
guous and uncertain virtue : when a man is enthu- 
fiaftick, he ceafes to be reafonable, and when he 
once departs from reaibn, what will he do but drink 
four Tea ? As the Journalift, though enthufiafti- 
cally zealous for his country, has with regard to 
fmaller things the placid happinefe of phtlofophical 
indifierence, I can give him no difhirbatKe by ad- 
vifing him to reftrain even the love of his country 
within due limits, left it (hould fometimcs fwell too 
high, fill the whole capacity of his Ibul, and leave 
lefs room for the love of truth. 
. Nothing now remains but that I review my po- 
fitions concerning the Foundling-Hofpital. What 
I declared laft month, 1 <fcclare now once more, 
that I found none of the cluldren that appeared to 
have heard of the catcchifm. It is enquired how 
I wandered, and how I examined ? There is doubr- 
Itfs fubcilty in the queftionj I know not well how 
to anfwer it. Happily I did not wander alone; 
I attended fome ladies with another gentleman, who 
all heard and affifted the enquiry with equal grief 
and indignation. i did not conceal my ob- 
fervations. Notice was given of this Ihameful 
defeft foon ^ter, at my requeft, to one of the 
higheft names of the fociety. This I am now told 
is incredible; but fince it is true, and the paft is 
out of human power, the moft important corpo- 
ration cannot make it falfc. But why is it incre- 
dible? 
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dible ? Becaufe in the rules of the hoipital the chil- 
dren are ordered to learn the rudiments of religion. 
Orders are eafily made, but they do not execute 
themfelves. They fay their catechifm, at ftated 
times, under an able mafter. But this able mafter 
was, I think, not elefted before laft February % and 
my vifit happened, if I miftake not, in November. 
The children were fliy when interrc^ted by a 
ilranger. This may be true, but the fame fliynels 
1 do not remember to have hindered them from an- 
fwcring other queftions ; and I wonder why children 
fo much accuftomed to new fpeiftators fhould be 
cmjnendy Ihy. 

My opponent, in the firfl: paragraph, calls the in- 
ference that I made from this negligence, a hafty 
conclufion : to the decency of this expreflion I had 
nothing to objedt: bur as he grew hot in his career, 
his enthufiafm began to fparkle; and in the vehe- 
mence of his poljfcript, he charges my afiertions, and 
my reafons for advancing them, with folly and malice. 
His argumentation being fomewhat enthufiaftical, I 
cannot fully comprehend, but it feems to ftand thus; 
my infinuations are foolilh or malicious, lince I know 
not one of the Governors of the Hofpital ; for he that 
knows not the Governors of the Hofpital, muft be 
very fooliih or malicious. 

He has, however, fo much kindnefs for me, that 
he advifes me to confult my M^ty when I talk of 
corporations. I know not what the molt important 
corporation can do, becoming manhood, by which 
my fafety is endangered. My reputation is fafe. 
Sot I can prove die fadi my quiet is fafe, for I 

meant 
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meant well j and for any other fafety, I am not ufcd 
to be very foUcitous. 

I am always forry when I fee any being labouring in 
vain J and in return for the Journalift's attention to my 
fafety, I will confefs fome companion for his tumul- 
tuoi3s refentment j fincc all hb inveftives fiime into the 
air, with fo little efFed: upon me, that I ftiU efteem 
him as one that has the merit of meaning weU; and ftjll 
believe him to be a man ivhofe failings may ke jufily 
fardonedfor bis virtues. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO T H I 

PROCEEDINGS of the COMMITTEE 



Contributions begun at London, Dec. i8, 175?* 
for cloathing French Prifoners of War. 



THE Committee entrufted with the money con- 
tributed to the relief of the fubjefts oi France, 
now prifoners in the Britijb dominions, here lay be- 
fore the publick an exafl: account of all the fums re- 
ceived and expended, that the donors may judge 
how properly their benefaftions have been applied. 

Charity would lofe its name, were it influenced by 
to mean a motive as human praife : it is therefore 
not intended to celebrate by any particular memorial^ 
the liberality of fingle pcrfons, or diftinft focieties ; it 
is fufEcient that their works praife them. 

Yet he who is far from feeking honour, may very 
juftly obviate cenfure. If a good example has been 
fet, it may lofe its influence by mifreprefentation j and 
to free charity from reproach, is itfelf a charitable ac- 
tion. 

Againft the relief of the French only one argu- 
ment has been brought ; but that one is fo popular 
and fpecious, that if it were to remain unexamined, 
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It would by many, be thought irrefragable. It has 
been urged, that charity, like other virtues, may be 
improperly and unfeafonaWy exerted ; that while we 
are relieving Frenchmen, there rennain many Englifii^ 
vun unrelieved } that while we Javifii pity on our ene- 
mies, we forget the mifery of oilr friends. 

Grant this argument all it can prove, and what 
b the conclufion ? — That to relieve the French is a. 
good aftion, but that a better may be conceived. 
This is all the refult, and this all is very litde. 
To do the beft c^n feldom be the lot of man j it is 
HiiHcient if, when opportunities are prefented, he is 
ready to do good. How little virtue could be prac- 
tifed, if beneficence were to wait always for the moft 
proper objefts, and the nobleil: occafions j occalions 
that may never happen, and objeds that may never 
l>e found. 

It is far from certain, that a fingle EngUJhman 
will fiiffer by the charity to the French. New 
fcenes of mifery make new impreflions ; and mudi 
of the charity which produced thefe donations, 
may be fuppofed to have been generated by a fpe- 
'cies of calamity never known among us before. 
Some imagine that the laws have provided all ne- 
ceffary relief in common cafes, and remit the poor 
to the care of the publick ; fome have been de- 
ceived by fiftidous mifery, and are afraid of en- 
couraging impofture ; many have obferved want to 
be the effeft of vice, and confider cafual alm%ivers 
as patrons of idlenels. But all diefe difficulties 
vanifti in the prefent cafe : we know that for the 
Prilbners of War there is no legal provifon j we fee 
their diftrefs, and are certain c^ its caule ; we know 

Vol. II. B b that 
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Alt they are poor and naked, and poor and n&ed 

'widiout a crime. 

But h is not fiecd&iy to maice any ctuKxflions. 
-The oj^xHients of this charity vmA allow it to be 
flood, And -will Dot eafify prove it not to be ^e bcft. 
That charity is beft, of wtiich the confcqoences aic 
Xno& extenfi7e : the reficf of enemies has a tendency 
to untK mankind in frat^nal afie£tion j to fofteii the 
acrimony c^ adverle nxttons, and difpole them to 
peacx and amity : in the mean time, ic alleviates cap- 
tivity, and takes away fomething from the miferies of 
■war. The rage of war, however mitigated, will 
always fill the world with calamity and horror: let 
ic not then be unneceJTarily extended ; let animofiiy 
and hoAility ceafe together ; and no man be kt^er 
deemed an eneiny, than while his Iword is drawn 
againft us. 

The cffcfts of thcfc attributions may, pcrliaps, 
reach ftill fiirdier. Truth is beft fiij^rt^ by vir- 
tue : we may hope fium tho& who feel or who €bc 
our chanty, that tluy Jhall no Icmger deceit as he- 
refy that religion, whidi makes its profeffix^ chc 6i- 
lowers of Him, who has commanded m to " da good 
** to them that hate us." 
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OK T HS 

BRAVERY 

OP 7 a -X 
ENGLISH COMMON SOLDIERS. 



BY thofe who have con:^M«d the miBtary genkis 
of the Englip with that of the French nation, 'A 
is remarkoda that ibe French effUers will alwe^s had, 
if the ^IdUrs wiU follow ,; and that the Englijh foldlers 
will always follow, tf their ^cers wHl kad. 

In all peinted fentencet, fomc degree of accuracy 
mu'ft be facrificed to concifenefs; and, in this com*, 
parifon, our ofEcers feem to lofe what our foldiers 
gain. I know not any reafon for iuppofmg that the 
£nglilh officers are left willing than the i^riW> to leadi 
but it is, I tWnk, univerfally allowed, that the Ei^- 
lyb foldiers are more willing to follow. Our nation 
may boafl^ beyond any other people in the world, of 
a tind (/epidemick bravery, diffufed equally through 
all its ranks. We can ihew a peafantry of heroes* 
and fill our armies with clowns, whofe courage may 
vie with that of their general. 

There may be feme pleafure in tracing the caufes 
of this plebeian magnanimiry. The qualities which 
coiTimonly -make an army formidable, are iong ha- 
bits of regularity, great exaftnels of difcipline« apd 
B b 3 great 
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great confidence in the commander. Regularity may, 
in time, prodijce a kind of mechanical pbedieijce to 
fignals" and commands, like that which the pcrverfe 
Cartefians impute to animals j difcipline may imprefs 
iiich an awe upon the mind, that any danger fliall be 
lefs dreaded than the danger of punilhment j and con- 
fidence in the wifdom or fortune of the general, may 
induce the foldiers to follow him blindly to the moft 
dangerous enterprize. 

What may be done by difcipline and regularity, 
may be feen in the troops of the Ruffian emprefs 
and Pruffian monarch. We find that they may be 
broken without confufion, and repulfed without 
fiight. 

But the Englijh troops have none of thefe re- 
quifites in any eminent degree. Regularity is by 
no means part of their charafter : they are rarely 
exerciled, and therefore Ihew very little dexterity 
in their evolutions as bodies of men, or in the ma- 
nual ufe of their weapons as individuals ; they nei- 
ther are thought by others, nor by themfelves, more 
aftive or exaft than their enemies, and therefore 
derive none of their courage from fuch imag^ary 
fuperiority. 

The manner in which they are difpcrfed in quar- 
ters over the country during times of peace, natu- 
rally produces laxity of difcipline : they are very 
little in fight of their officers j and, when they are 
not engaged in the flight duty of the guard, are 
fufl^red to live every man his own way. 

The equality of EngHJh privileges, the impar- 
tiality of our laws, the freedom of our tenures, and 
the profperity of our trade, difpofe us very little to 
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reverence of fuperiors. It Js not to any great eftcem 
of the officers that the Eitgli/b foldier is indebted 
for his (pirit in the hour of battle; for perhaps it 
does not often happen that he thinks much better 
of his leader than of himfelf. The Brench count, 
who has lately publilhed the Art of War, femarks 
how much foldiers are animated, when they fee all 
their dangers ihared \y/ thofe who were born to be 
their mafters, and whom they confider as beings c^ 
a different rank. The Englijhman defpifes fuch mo- 
tives of courage : he was born without a mailer j 
and looks not on any man, however dignified t)y 
Jace or titles, as deriving from nature any claimsjto 
his refpeft, or inheriting any qualities fuperior-to his 
■pw'p. . ; 

There arc' fome, perhaps, who would imagine 
that every Esgliflman fights better than the fubjeiis 
of abfolute governments, becaufe he has more to 
4efend. But vi^v&l has the EngUfi more than the 
French foldier ? Property tliey arc both commo_nk' 
without. Liberty is, to the loweft rank of every 
nation, little more than the choice of working or 
ftarving; and this choice is, I fuppofe, equally al- 
lowed in every country. The EngUp foldier feldom 
has his head very full of the conftitution j nor has 
there been, for more than a century, any war that 
put the property or liberty of a fingle Englijhman in 
danger. 

Whence then is the courage of the Evglijh vulgar ? 
It proceeds, in my opinion, from that diflblution 
of dependance which obliges every man to regard 
his own charafter. While every man is fed by his 
own hands, he has no need of any fervile arts: he 
B b 3 may 
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may always have w^s for his labour j and is n» 
h& necdTary to his cmpJoyerj than his employer is 
to him. While he looks for no proteiftioiv from 
others, he is nrturally roufed to be his own pro- 
teAoFi and having nothing to abate his efteem of 
himfclf, he eonfequendy afpires to d»e efteem of 
others. Thus every man that crowds ow ftrcets is 
a man of honour, difSainful of obligation, impatient 
of reproach, and defirous of exwndii^ his repu- 
tation among thofe of his own rank ; and as courage 
is in moft frequent ufe, the fame of courage is m<A 
e^erly purfiied. From this ncgledt of fubcMxJination 
I do not deny that fome inconveniendes may from 
time to time proceed : the power c^ the law docs not 
always fufficiendy fupply the want of reverence, or 
maintain the proper diftinftion between different ranks : 
but good and evil will grow up in this world together; 
and they who complain, in peace, of the inlblence of 
the populace, muft remember, that their infokncc ia 
peace is bravery in war. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 



OK T KB 



Plans^ (^ered for the Conftrudien o£ 
Black-Friars Bridge. 

la Three Letters,, to the Printir of the Gazetteer. 



L E T T E R I. 

& I R, Dec. I, 1759, 

THE Plans which have been offered by dip- 
ferent ardiite&s,. of diStrant reputation aod 
abjUties, for the Conftru£tion of the Bridge Jn- 
teodcd to be built at Black- Friars t are, by the 
rejeftion of the greater part, now reduced to .a 
fmall number; in which fmalL number three are 
fi^ppofed to be much, fupcrior to the rcftj lb that 
only three architciQis are now properly competiOHs 
far the honour of this great employment ; ^ twe of 
vibom are frspo/ed Jemidrcuiari and by the odier eliip- 
licai arches. 

The queftion is therefore, whether an elliptic^ or 
fcmicircuJar arch is to he prefercpd f 

The firft excelloKe of a bridge builc for com- 
merce ov-er a large river, is Qrength; for a bridg)C 
which cannot ftand, however beautiful, will boaft 
ics beauty buc a iitde while; the ftronger arch is 
dicrefore to be pafensd, and much more to be 
B b 4 preferred. 
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preferred, if with greater ftrength it has gre«cf 
beauty. 

Thofe who are acquaintetj with the mathematical 
principles of architcfture, are not many; and yec 
fewer are they who will, upon any iipgle pcca^on, 
endure any laborious ftretch of thought, or harafs 
their minds with unaccuftomed inveftigations. We 
fliall therefore attempt to (hew the weaknejs of the 
elliptical arch, by'argu'mcnts which appeal Amply tcf 
common reafon, and which will yet ftand the left of 
geometrical examination. 

All arches have a certain degree of weaknels. 
No hollow building can be equally ftrong with a 
iblid mafs, of which every upper part prefles per- 
pendicularly, upon the lower. Any weight laid upon 
the top of an arch, has a tendency to force liiat top 
into the vacuity below i smd the arch thus loaded 
on the top, ftands only becaufe the ftones that form 
it, being wider in the upper than in the lower parts, 
that part that fills a wider fpace cannot fall through 
a fpace lefs widcj but the force which laid upon %. 
flat would prefs direftly downwards, is difperfed each 
way in a lateral direftion, as the parts of a beam 
arc pufhed out td the right and left by a wedge 
driven between them. In proportion as the ftones 
are wider at the top than at the bottom, they can lefe 
cafily be forced downwards, and as. their lateral fur- 
faces tend more from the center to each fide, to fo 
much more is the prefTurc direfted laterally towards 
the piers, and fo much Icfs perpendicularly towards 
the vacuity. 

Upon this plain principle the lemicircular arch 
maybe depionftrated to excel in ftrength the. ellip- 
, , . . deal 
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tical arch, which approaclung nearer to a Ib'alt line, 
fnufl: be conftniiStcd with ftoncs whofe diminution 
downwards is very little, and of which the preffurc 
is almoft perpendicular. 

. It has yet been fometimcs afferted by hardy ig- 
norance, that the elliptical arch is ftronger than 
the ^micircular; or in other terms, that any mafs 
is more ftrongly Aipported the lels it refts.upon the 
lupporters. If the elliptical arch be equally ftroi^ 
with the femicircular, that is, if an arch, by ap* 
proaching to a ftrait line, lofes ncme of its liability, 
jt will follow, that all arcuadon is ufelefs, and thaf: 
the bridge may at lall, without any inconvenience, 
coofift of ftone laid in ftrait lines from pillar to 
pillar. But if a ftrait line will bear no weight, 
;which is cWdent at the firft view, it is plain like- 
wife, that an ellipfis will bear very little; and that 
as the arch is more curved, its ftrengch .is eny 
creafed. 

Having tiius fvinced the fuperior (trenglh of the 
femicircular arch, we have fufficiently proved, thaf 
it ought to be preferred ; but to leave no obie£tion 
unpreventcd, we think it proper likewife to obferve, 
that the elliptical arch muft always appear to want 
elevation and dignity ; and that if beauty t>e -to be 
determined by fuHrages, the elliptical arch will 
.have little to boaft, fince the only bridge of that 
kind has .now ftood izvo hundred years without imt^ 
tation. 

If in oppofition to thefe arguments, and in de- 
fiance at once of right reafon and general authority, 
.the elliptical arch ftiould at laft be chofen, what 
■^vili the world, believe, than that fome other mo- 
i ■' ^ tivc 
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arc than rcalbn in€wnced die dtterminaHQi> ^ Aail 
farm degree of pamaiky cannot but be fii^fted 
K]r htna, who has beett toM dnt one of the judges 
appointed to decide this quefti<Hi, is Mr. M—U^ — r, 
Kfto having^ b; ignorance or dioughdeffiuis^ al- 
ready preferred the elliptical areh> will profaab^ 
think himieir aU^ed to mainGun. his own ju^- 
menr, thougk his opinion wiU aivatl bwc litde wtlll 
As publicki 'w^n it la known chat Mr, S — £f—» 
declares it to- be &tfe. 

He that in the lift <^ die committee ch<dcn fi» 
the- fuperintendency of the bridge, reads many of 
the meft Hl^Arieus names of th» great city, wiB 
hope that' the- greater number will have more fc- 
Terence fer the opinion oC poAerity, than to disrate 
themfblves, andi the metrop^ e£ the kingdom, tci 
compliance wkh any man, wbe^ iBftead of votif^ 
afpires to dilate, perhaps without anji claim to fueh 
fuperiority, either by greatnefs of birth, dignity of 
employmenCj extent of knowledge, or Urgeaefe of 
ibrtune. 

LETTER ir. 

SIR, Dec. 8, 1759, 

TN queftions of general concern, diere is no law 
of government, or rule of decrncy, that forbids 
open examination and publick difcuffion. I iha& 
therefore not betray, by a mean apology, that rigte 
which no man has power, andi I fuppofe, no wife 
man has deftre to refbfc me ; but Oiall conGder the 
XjCXXSv puWilhed by you hft Friday, in defence of 

Mr. M 's defign for a new bridge. 

3 Mr. 
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^, A f -— " ppopefes- effiptnrat arcKes. It has 
been dgjeftcd that e^dc^ vches are wetdt, and 
therefore improper for a bridge of commerce, in a 
cotmtry where greater weights are ordinarily carried 
by land than periiaps liv any odicr part of the world: 
That ttwre is an eUipdcal bridge at Fivrence is al- 
lowed, bui the ot^e^ors muntaio, that ks' ftalnlicy 
is. fo much- doubtec^ iffia/ carts are not permitted to 
pafs over it. 

To this no anfwer is made, but diat it was built 
for coaches ; and if it had been buile for CM-ts, it 
would liaw been made ftnsnger :- thus all' the con- 
tiovertifts agree, that the bridge- is too weak for 
carts ; and it is of Kttfe importance, whether carts 
are prohibited becaufe the bridge is weak, or whe- 
ther the arcbiteft, knowing that carts were pro- 
hibited, vcJuntarily conftnicted a weak bric^. The 
inftabiiicy of the elliprfcal arch has been fufficicntly 
proved' by argument, and Ammanutf% attempt has 
proved it fey- example. 

The iron rail, whether gHt or varniftied, appears 
to me unworthy of debate; I flippofe every judi- 
cious eye will difcern it to be minute and trifling, 
equally unfit to mafce- a part of a great dcfign, what- 
ever be its colour. I fliall only obftrve how littfc 
ri»e writer underftands his own pofitions, when he 
Fecommends it to be call- in whole pieces from pier to 
pier. That iron foiled- is ftrongcr than iron caft, 
crery fmith can- inform him ; and if it be caft in la-ge 
pieces, the frafture of a fingle bm- mufll be repaired 
by a new piece. 

The, abrupt ^e^ wlwch is feared from fimi cir- 
cular arches, may be «afily prevented, by a litde 
extenfion 
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extcaCion of the abutment at each end, which wiU take 
away the objection, and add almoft nothing to the ex.:; 
pence. 

, The whole of the arguKient in favour c^Mr. M— — », 
is only that there is an cUiptical bridge at Flerence, and 
an iron baluftrade at Rome ; the bridge is owned to be 
weak, and the iron baluftrade we confider as mean j 
^d arc loth that our own coxintry ftiould tinite - two 
follies in a publick work. 

The architrave of Perault^ which has. been pom- 
poufly produced, bears nothing bin its- entablature; 
and is fo far from owing its fupport to the artfiri 
feftion of the ftone, that it is held together by 
cramps of iron j to which I am afraid M. M— — 
muft have recourfe, if he perfifts in his ellipfis, or, 
to ufe the words of his vindicator, forms his arch of 
four fcgments of circles drawn from four different 
centers. 

That Mr. M obtained the prize erf" the ar- 
chitecture at Rome, a few mouths ago, is vrillingly 
confdTcd; nor do his opponents doubt that he ob- 
tained it bydeferving it. May he continue to obr- 
tain whatever he dcfervesj. but let it not be pre- 
frimed that a prize granted at Reme^ implies an irre- 
Tillible degree of fldll. The competition is only 
.between boys, and the prize gjvcn to excite lauda- 
,ble induftry, not to reward confurnniate excellence. 
Nor will the fuffrage of the Romans much advance 
any name amoi^ thofc who know, what no man of 
fcicnce will deny, that architeffturc lias for fome 
time degenerated at Rome to the loweft ftate, and 
that the Pantheon -is npw deformed by petty deco- 
.ration?. I am, SiRj . . , ,. 

, ' Yours, &c. 
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LETTER III. 

S I R, Dec. IS, 1759. 

J T is the common fate of erroneous poficions, that 
they are betrayed by defence, and obfcured by 
explanarion j that rfieir authors deviate from the maiii 
qucftion into incidental difquifitions, and raife a mift 
where they fliould let in light. 

Of all thefe concomitants of errors, the Letter - 
of Dec. 10, in favour of elliptical arches, has af- 
forded examples. A great part of it is Ipent upon 
digreffions. The writer allows, that the firji ex- 
cellence of a bridge is undoubtedly Jirengtb ; but this 
conceflion affords him an opportunity of telling m, 
that ftrength, or provifion againft decay, has its 
limits; and of mentioning the Monument and Cu- 
pola, without any advance towards evidence or argu-. 
ment. 

The Jirjt excellence of a bridge is now allowed to be 
jirengtb ; and it has been afferted, that a ferfii-eliipfis 
has lefs ftrength than a fcmicircle. To this he firft 
anfwers, that granting this pofition fir' a memenf\ 
the femi-ellipfis may yet have ftrength fufficietit for 
the purpofes of commerce. This grant, which was 
made but for a moment, needed not tohave been 
made at all ; for, Jjefore he concludes his Letter, 
he undertakes to prove, that the elliptical -arch ■mttjl 
in all rejpetts be Juferiar in ftrength to the Jemt- 
iircle. for this daring allertion he- made way by 
the internriediate paragraphs ; in which lie obferve;, 
that the convexity of a Jemi-ellipjis may be enereajed at 
^ill to any' degree that Jifengtb may rerpiire-,- which -isi 

that 
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that an elliptical arch may be made lefs elliptical, 
to be made lefs weakj or that an arch, which by 
its elliptical form is fuperior in flrcngth to the femi- 
cirde, may become almoft as ftrong as a femicn-de, 
by being made almoft iemlcircular. 

That the kmger diameter of an ellipfis may be 
ihottencd, till it fliall differ litdc from a circle, is 
ffidifputably true ; but why fliould the writer fwget 
the femicircle differs as litde from fuch an clHpfis ? 
. It feems that the difference, whether fmall or grea^ 
h to the advantage of the femicircle i for he does 
not promife that the ellipdcal arch, with all the 
convexity that his imagination can confer, will (land 
without crtsmfs ^ iran, and melted lead, and large 
fiaUi^ and n very thick arch', afliftances which the 
iemicircle does not require, and which can be yet 
kls required by a femi-eUipfis, which h in aU re- 
/pe£JsJiiperier inftrengtb. 

Of a man who loves oppofition fo well, as to be 
drus at variance with himfelf, little doubc can be 
made of lus contrariety to others ; nor do I think 
mylelf entitled to complin of difregard from one, 
with whom the performances of antiquity have fo 
Utile wsigbt : yet in defiance of all this contemptu- 
fius liiperiority, I muft ag^n venture to declare, 
that a firait Une will bear no weight i being con- 
vinced, that not even the faience of Vajari can 
make that form ftrong which the laws of nature 
have condemned to weaknefs. By the pofition, 
that ajirait Une tmU bear nothing, is meant, that it 
receives no Jlrength from firaitntjs j for that many 
Jbodies, laid in ftrait lines, will fupport weight by 
the cohefion of their parts, cvciy one has founds 

wh© 
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vho has &en diAes on a &cl( or a duef Kf>on die 
giUlows. It is not deniedj that fiones may be To 
cniihed together by enonnous prelTure on each fide, 
that a heavy maTs may Tafcly be laid upon diem ; but 
the ftrength muft be derived merely from die laflcral 
renftance ; and the line So loaded will be ixfelf part i^ 
the load. 

The femj-cUiptical arch has one recommendation 
yet unexamined ; we arc told diat it is difficult of 
execudon. Why diiEculty fhould be chofen for its 
own fake, I am not able to difcover ; but it muft 
axt be ibrgotten, that as the convexity is eocpeaied, 
■ibe difficulty is leffened ; and I know not wdfl 
vhedier this writer, who af^»cars equally ambitious 
of difficuhy and ftudious of ftrength, will wiih » 
■encreafe the convexity for die gain o^ ftrength, « t» 
iie&a it for the iovc of difficulty. 

The friend of Mr. M , however he may be 

mift^Etn in faa^ of his opinions, docs not want tbc 
appearance of reafon, when he prefers fefts to theo- 
-ties; and that I may not difn:ufs the queftion 
without fome appeal to fa&s, I vill borrow an 
cxaiofle, juggefted by a great aruft, aod reconi- 
mcnded to thofe who may ft^ doubt wfakh of the 
two arches is the ftronger, to prels an egg firft u 
the ends, and then upon the fides. 
I am. Sir, 

Yours, 8rc- 
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SOME THOUGHTS ' 
o w 

AGRICULTURE,. 

Both Ancient and Modern : 

With an Account of the Honour due to an, 

English Farmer *. 



AGRICULTURE, in the primeval ages, was 
the common parent of trafEck j for the opu- 
lence of mankind then confifted in cattle, and the 
produft of tillage J which are now very cffential 
for- the promotion of trade in general, but more 
pardcularly fo to fuch nations as are moft abundanc 
in catde; corn, and fruits. The labour of the Far- 
mer gives employment to the manufadtirer, and 
yields a fupport for the other parts of a community: 
it is now the fpring which fcts the whole grand ma- 
chine of commerce in motion j and the fail could 
not be fpread without the affiftance of the plough. 
But, though the Farmers are of fuch utility in a 
ftate, we find them in general too much difregaided 
among the politer kind of people in the prefent age; 
while we cannot help obferving the honour that an- 
tiquity has always paid to the profeflion of the huf- 
bandman: wlilch naturally leads us into fome reSec- 
dons upon that occalion. 

Though mines of gold and filver Ibould be ex- 
hauftcd, and the Ipecies made of them loftj though 
• From the Viiiter, for fthruery 1756, p. 59. 
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diamonds and pearls fliould remain conceaied in the 
bowels of the earth, and the womb of the fea } though 
commerce with ftrangers be prohibited; though all 
arts, which have no other objeiit than Iplendor and 
embelliihment, ihould be aboliibed j yet the fertility 
of the earth alone would afibrd an abundant fupply 
for the ocsafions trf" an induftrious peqple, by fur- 
siihing fubfiftence for them, and fuch armies as 
ihould be muttered in their defence. We, therefor^ 
ought not to be furprized, that Agriculture was in 
fo much honour annong the ancients : for it ought 
rather to fcem wonderful that it fliouId ever ceafe to 
be fo, and that the moft neceflary and moft indif- 
penfiblc of all profeflions Ihould have fallen into any 
contempt 

Apiculture was in no part of the world in higher 
confideration than Egypt, where it was the parti- 
cular objeft of government and policy : nor was any 
country ever better peopled, richer, or more power- 
fijL The Satrafa, wifiong the JJjyruins and Perfians^ 
were rewarded, if the lands in their governments were 
well cultivated; but were puniflied, if that part of 
their duty was negledled. Jfrica bounded in corn j 
but the moft famous countries were fbrace, SanHaia, 
and Suify. 

CatOf the cenfor, has juftly called Sicily the ma- 
gazine and nurfing mother of the Roman people, 
who were fuppHed from thence with almoft all their 
corn, both for the uie of the city, and the fub- 
fiftence of her armies : though we atib find in tiir^, 
that the Romans received no inconfiderabk quan- 
tities of corn from Sardinia. But, when Rome had 
(nade herfetf nuftrefs of Carthage and J/exa/idria, 
Vol. 1L C c J/rica 
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yp-ica and Egypt became her ftore-houfes : for thofe 
cities fcnt fuch numerous fleets every year, freighted 
■with corn to Rome, that Alexandria alone annually 
fupplied twenty millions of bulhels : and, when the 
harveft happened to fail in one of thefe provinces, 
the other came in to its aid, and fupported the me- 
tropolis of the world; which, without this fupply, 
would have been in danger of perifliing by famine. 
Rome aftualiy faw herfelf reduced to this condition 
under jiugujius ; for there remained only three days 
provifion of (iorn in the city : and that prince was fo 
full of tendernefs for the people, that he had refolved 
to poifon himfelf, if the expefted fleets did not ar- 
rive before the expiration of that time ; but they 
came ; and the prefervation of the Romans was at- 
tributed to the good fortune of their emperor : but 
wife precautions were taken to avoid the like danger 
for the future. 

When the feat of empire was tranfplahted to Con- 
fiantinople, that city was fupplied in the fame man- 
ner : and when the emperor Septimus Severus died, 
there was corn in the publick magazines for feven 
years, expending daily 75,000 bufhels in bread, for 
600,000 men. 

The ancients were no lefs induftrious in the cul- 
tivation of the vine than in that of corn, though 
they applied themfelves to it later ; for Noah planted 
it by order, and difcovered the ufe that might be 
made of the fruit, by preffing out and preferving 
the juice. The vine was carried by the offspring 
of Niiah into the feveral countries of the world : 
but A/ta was the firft to experience the fweets of 
this gift 1 from whence it was imparted to Earepe 

and 
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ind Africa. Greece and Italy, which were djftin- 
guilhed in fo many other refpefts, were particularly 
fo by the excellency of their wines. Greece was 
moft celebrated for the wines of Cyprus, ' Lejhos, and 
Cbio; the former of which is in great efteem at 
pre&nt : though the cultivation of the vine has 
been generally fupprefled in the 'Turkifi dominions. 
As the Romans were indebted to the Grecians for the 
arts and fciences, fo were they likewife for the im- 
provement of their wines ; the beft of which were 
produced in the country of Capia, and were called 
the MaJ/ickj Calentan, Foraian, dccubaiti arid Faler- 
jiioji, fo much celebrated by Horace. Domitlan 
palled an edift for deftroying all the vinesj and 
that no more Ihould be planted throughout the 
greateft part of the weft ; which continued almoft 
two hundred years afterwards, when the emperor 
Prohs employed his Ibldiers in planting vines in 
Europe, in the fame manner as Hannibal had for- 
merly employed his troops in planting olive-trees 
in Africa. Some of the ancients have endeavoured 
to prove, that the cultivation of vines is more be- 
neficial than any other kind of hufbandry : but, if 
this was thought fo in the time of Columella, it is 
very different at prefcnt ; nor were all the ancients 
of his opinion, for feveral gave rfie preference to 
pafture lands. 

The breeding CFf catde has always been confi- 
dered as an important part of Agriculture. The 
riches of Abraham, Lahan, and Job, confifted in ' 
their flocks and. herds. We alfo find {1 om Laiinus 
in Firgil, and Ufyjes in Homer, that the wealth of 
thofc princes confifted in cattle. It was likewile 
C c 3 the 
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the fame among the Romans, till the introduftion of 
money, which put a value upon commodities, and 
eftabhfhed a new kind of barter. Varro has not 
difdained to give an extenfive account of all the 
beafls that are of any ufe to the country, either for 
tillage, breed, carriage, or other conveniepcies of 
man. And Cato, the cenfor, was of opinion, that 
the feeding of cattle was the moft certain and fpeedy 
method of enriching a country. 

Luxury, avarice, injuftice, violence, and am- 
Jbition, take up their ordinary reGdcnce in populous 
cities ; while the hard and laborious Ufe of the 
hufbandman will not admit of thefe vices. The 
honeft Farmer lives in a wife and happy ftate, 
which inclines him to julHcc, temperance, fobriety, 
fincerity, and every virtue that can dignify hu- 
man nature. This gave room for the poets to 
feign, that Afir^a, the Goddefs of Juftice, had her 
laft refidence among hufbandmen, before Ihe quit- 
ted the earth. Hefioi and Virpl have brought the 
aOiftance of the Mufes in praife of Agriculture. 
Kings, generals, and philofophers, have not thought 
it unworthy their birth, rank, and genius, to leave 
precepts to pofterity upon the utility of the huf- 
"bandman's profefijon. BierOi AttaluSt and AtchC' 
laust kings of Syracufe, Pergamus, and Cappadocia, 
have compofed books for fupporting and augment- 
ing die fertility of their different countries. The 
Carthagiman general, Mago, wrote twenty-eight 
volumes upon this fubjeftj and Cato, the cenfor, 
followed his example. Nor have Plato, Xettophcn, 
and Jrijletle, omitted this article, which makes an 
eficntial part of their politicks. And Cicero, Ipcak- 
3 ing 
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ing of the writings bf Xenopbtrt,- fays, " How fully 
** and exceliendy does he, in' that book called his 
" Oecenomicis, fet out the advantages of hufbandry, 
" and 4 country life ?" 

When Britain was fubjeft to the Romans, fhe an- 
nually fupplied them with great quantities of corn ; 
and the IJle of Anglejea was then looked upon as the 
granary for the weftern provinces 1 but the BHtons,- 
both linder the Remans and Saxons, were employed 
fike flavcs at the plough. On the intermixture of 
tie Ihmei and Nortnans, poffefTions were better re- 
gulated, and the ftate of vaflalage gradually de- 
clined, ull it was entirely wore off under the reigns 
of Henry VII. and Ed'^ard VI. for they hurt the 
old nobility by favouring rfle commons, who grew 
rich by trade, and purchafed dftates. 

The wines of France, Portugal, and- Sfat)i, are 
now the beft ; *hile Italy can only boaft of the wine 
made in Tu/cany. The breeding of cattle is now 
chiefly confined to Denmark and Ireland. The cofn' 
of Sicily is ftill iii great eftecm, zi well as what is pro- 
duced in the northern countries : but England is the 
happieft fpot in the univerfe for all the principal 
kinds of Agriculture, and clpecially its great produce 
of corn. 

The improvement of our landed cftates, is the 
enrichment of the kingdom; for, without this, 
how could we carry on our manufaftures, or pro- 
fecute our commerce ? We ihould look upon the 
Englijb Farmer as the moft ufeful member of fo- 
ciety. His arable grounds not only fupply his 'fel- 
!ow-fubje£bs with all kinds of the beft grain, but 
his induftry enables him to export great quantities 
C c J to 
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to other kingdoms, which might otherwife ftarve; 
particularly Sptdn and Portugal: for, in one year> 
there have been exported 51,520 quarters ofbarlcy> 
219,781 of malt, 1920 of oatmeal, 1329 of rye, 
and 153,343 of wheat; the bounty on which 
amounted to 72,433 pounds. What a fiind of 
treafure arifes from his pafturc lands, which breed 
fuch innumerable flocks of flieep, and afford fuch 
fine herds of cattle, to feed Britons, and cloath man- 
kind ! He rears flax and hemp for the making of 
linen; while his plantations of apples and hops fupply 
him with generous kinds of liquors. 

The land-tax, when at four Ihlllings in the 
pound, produces 2,000,000 pounds a year. This 
arifes from the labour of the hufbandman : it is a 
great fum : but how greatly is it increafed by the 
means it furnifiies for trade? Without the induftry 
of the Farmer, the manufafturcr could have no 
goods to fupply the merchant, nor the merchant find 
any employment for the mariners: trade would be 
ftagnated ; riches would be of no advantage to the 
great ; and labour of no fervicc to the poor. 

The Roman!, as hiftorians all allow, 
Sought, ill extreme diftrefs, the rural plough 5 
lo triumphe ! for the village IVain 
Rctir'd to be a nobleman * again. 

• Cwcinnatu!. 
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AT my laft vifit, I took the liberty of men- 
tioning a fubjeft, which, I think, is not con- 
fidered with attention proportionate to its import- 
ance. Nothing can more fully prove the ingratitude 
of mankind, a crime often charged upon them, and 
often denied, than the little regard which the dif- 
pofers of honorary rewards have paid to ^grUulfure ; 
which is treated as a fubjeft fo remote from com- 
mon life, by all thofe who do not immediately hold 
the plough, or give fodder to the ox, that I think 
there is room to queftion, whether a great part of 
mankind has yet been informed that life is fuftaincd 
by the fruits of the earth. I was once indeed pro- 
voked to aflc a lady of great eminence for genius, 
Whether fie knew of what bread is made ? 

I have already obfervcd, how differently j4gri- 
cuUure was confidered by the heroes and wife men 
of the Roman commonwealth, and ftiall now only 
add, that even after the emperors had made great 
alteration in the fyftem of life, and taught men to 
portion out their efteem to ether qualities than ufe- 
fijlnefs. Agriculture ftill maintained its reputation, 

• From the Vifiter, for March 1756. p- m. 

C C4 and 
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and was tat^c bjr the police and eleganf C^ttr 
among the other arts. 

The ufefulnefs of Agricuifure I have afready fljcwn ; 
I ftiaU, now, therefore, prove ia neceffity : and having 
before declared, that it produces the- chief riches <^ a 
nation, I fhall proceed to ihew, that It gives its only 
riches, the only riches which We can call our own, 
and of which we need not fear either deprivation or 
diminution. 

Of nations, as of individual^ the 6rll blclling is in- 
dependence. Neither the man nor the people can 
be happy to whom any human power can deny the 
neceffaries or conveniencies of life. There is ho way 
of living without the need of foreign affiftarice, but by 
the produ(9: of our own land, improved by our own 
kbour. Every other fourcc of plenty is periftiable or 
cafual. 

Trade and manufadures muft be confefled often 
' to enrich countries i and we ourfelves are indebted 
to them for thofe Ihips by which we now command 
the fea, from the equator to the poles, and for thofe 
fums with which we have lliewn ourfelves able to 
arm the nations of the north in defence of r^ons 
in the weftera hemifphere. But trade and manufec- 
tures, however profitable, muft yield to the cultiva- 
tion of lands in ufefulnefs and dignity. 

Commerce, however we may plcafe ourfelves 
with the contrary opimon. Is one of the daughtos 
of fortune, inconftant and. deceiifiil as her mother; 
jhe chufes her reCdence where Ihe is leaft expeftcd, 
and (hifts her abode, when her continuance is in 
appearance moft firmly fettled. Who can read of 
the prefent- diftreRbs of the Getioefct T^ofe only 

choice 
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choice now remaining is, from what monarch they 
Ihall foKcit protedion ? Who can fee the Hanjeatick 
towns in ruins, where perhaps the inhabitants do 
not always equal the number of the houfcs ; but he 
■will fay to himfelf, Thefe are the cities, whofe trade 
envied them once to give laws to the world, to 
whofe merchants princes fent their jewels in pawn, 
from whofe treafuries armies were paid, and navies 
fupplied ! And who can then forbear to confider' 
trade as a weak and uncertain bafis of power, and 
wifh to his own country greatnefs more folid, and fe- 
licity more durable ? 

It is apparent, that every trading nation flou- 
liihes, while it can be laid to flourifh, by the cour- 
tefy of others. We cannot compel any people to 
buy from us, or to fell to us. A thoufand accidents, 
may prejudice them in &vour of our rivals j the work- 
men of another nation may labour for lefs price, or 
feme accidental improvement, or natural advantage, 
may procure a juft preference to their commodities,;, 
as experience has Ihewn, that there is no work of tht 
hands, which, at different times, is not bell perfcwmed 
in different places. 

Traffick, even while ir continues in its ftate of 
profperity, muft owe its fuccefs ta yf^culture-, the 
materiab of maniifaflure are die produce of th'e 
earth. The wool which we wea\'e into cloth, the 
wood which is formed into cabinets, the metals 
which arc forged into weapons, are fupplied by 
nature with the help of art. Mnnufaftures, indeed,' 
and profitable manufaftures, are fomedmes- raifed 
from imported matciials, but then we are fiibjcfted 
a fecond- time to tlje caprice of our neighbours. 

The 
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The natives of Lemhardy might eafily refolve to re^ 
tain their filk at home, and employ workmen of their 
own to weave ir. And this will certainly be done 
when they grow wife and induftriousj when they hav^ 
fagacity to difcern their true intereft, and vigour to 
purfue it. 

Mines are generally confidcred as the great 
fources of wealth, and fuperficial obfervcrs have 
thought the poffcflion of great quantities of precious 
metals the firft national happincfs. But Europe has, 
long feen, with wonder and contempt, the poverty 
oi Spain, who thought herfclf exempted from the la- 
bour of tilling the ground, by the conqueft of Peruy 
with its veins of filver. Time, however, has taught 
even this obftinate and haughty nation^ that without 
Agriculture, they may indeed be the tranfmitters of. 
money, but can never be the pofleflbrs. They may 
dig it out of the earth, but muft immediately fend 
it away to purchafe cloth or bread, and it muft at laft 
rem.ain with fome people wife enough to fell much, 
and to buy little ; to live upon tiieir own lands, wltl^- 
out a wiih for thofe things which nature lus denied 
them. 

Mines are thcmfelves of no ufe, without fome 
kind of Jgriculture. We have, in our own country, 
inexhauftible ftores of iron, which lie ulelels in the 
ore for want of wood. It was never the defign of 
Providence to feed man without hb own concur- 
rence ; we have from nature only what we cannot 
provide for ourfelves ; Ihe gives us wild fruits which 
art muft meliorate, and drofiy metals which labour 
muft refine. 

Particular 
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Farticular metals are valuable, becaulc they are 
fcarce j and they arc fcarce, becaufe the mines that 
yield them are emptied in time. But the furfacc of 
the earth is more liberal than its caverns. The field, 
which is this autumn laid naked by the fickle, will 
be covered, in the fucceeding fummer, by a new 
lurvefti the grafs, which the cattle are devouring» 
ihoots up again when they have paffed over it. 

JgriofltHrey therefore, and Jgriculiure alone, can 
fupport us without the help of others, in certwn 
plenty and genuine dignity. Whatever we buy 
from without, the fellers may reftifej whatever we 
fell, manufafhired by art, the purchafers may re- 
jc£l; but, while our ground is covered with com 
and cattle, we can want nothing ; and if ima- 
gination fliould grow fick of native plenty, and caU 
for delicacies or embellifhments from other countries, 
there is nothing which corn and cattle will not pur- 
i;hare. 

Our country is, perhaps, beyond all others, pro- 
duiSive of things neceffary to life. The pine -apple 
thrives better between the tropicks, and better furs 
^re found in the northern regions. But let us not 
envy thefe unneceffary privileges. Mankind cannot 
fubfift upon the indulgencies of nature, but muft 
be fupported by her more common gifts. They 
muft feed upon bread, and be cloathed with wool; 
and the nation that can furnilh thefe univerfal con:!- 
modities, may have her Ihips welcomed at a thou- 
fand ports, or fit at hpme and receive the tribute of 
foreign countries, enjoy their arcs, or treafure up 
their gold. 

It 
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It is w^cll known to thofe who have exartlin^d the 
ftate of other coimtries, that the vjneyartfe df Fi'Mtte 
are more than equivalent to the mines cXAmerita; 
and that one ^eat irfe o( IndioH gold, and Ptruvtai 
filver, is to procure the wines of dampaigw and 
Snrgtmdy. The advantage is indeed always rifing 
on the fide of France^ who wii! certainly have wines, 
when Sfahty by a thoufand natural or ac(?idcntal 
caufe, may want filver. Biit furely the vallieS- of 
England have more certain ftores of wealth. Wines 
are cholen by caprice ; the products of Frdtice have 
not always been equally efteemed j but there riever 
was any age, or people, that reckoned brejtd among 
fuperfluities, when once it Was knewn. The price 
of wheat and barky fuffers not any variation, birt 
what is caufed by the untcrtainty of feafons. 

I am fer from intending to perfuadt; my cciuritry-- 
men to quit all other employments for that of ma- 
nuring the ground. 1 mean only to prove, that we 
have, at home, all that we can Want, and that there- 
fore we need feel no great anxiety about the fchemes 
of other nations for improving their aris, or ex- 
tending their traffick. But there is no ncceflity to 
infer, that we fhoutd ceafe from coraitwrce, before 
the revolution of thmgs Ihall transfer it to fomC 
other regions ! Such viciffitudes the world has often 
feen j and therefore fuch we have reafon to expeft. 
We hear many clamours of declining trade, which 
are not, in my opinion, always true j and many 
imputations of that decline to governors and mi- 
nifters, which may be ibmetimes juft, and fometimes 
calumnious. But it is fbolilh to imagine, that zaj 
care or policy can keep commerce at a ftand, which 

almoA 
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ahnoft every nation has enjoyed and loft, and which 
we muft exped to lofe as we have long enjoyed it. 

There is fome danger, left our negied of Agn~ 
culture ftioyld haften its departure. Our induftry has 
for many ages been employed in deftroying the woods 
which oar anceftors have planted. It is welj known 
that commerce is carried on by fliips, and that {hips , 
are built out of trees ; and therefore, when I travel 
ovei' naked plains, to which tradition has prefcrved 
the name of ferefts, or lee hills ariling on either 
hand, barren and ufelefs, I cannot forbear to wonder, 
I10W that commerce, <rf" which we promife cwjrfelves 
the perpetuity, fti^H be continued by our dcfcendantsi 
nor can reftrain a figh, when I think on tlie time, a 
time at no great diftance, when our neighbours may 
<ieprive us of our naval influence, by refufing us their . 
timber. 

By A^adiurt only can commerce be perpetuated j 
and by Jgruullure alone can we live in plenty with- 
out intercdjrfe with other nations. This, tlierefore, 
is the great art, which every govCTnment ought to 
proteft, every proprietor of lands to praiflife, and 
every enquirer into nature to Improve. 
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THE 

VISION OF THEODORE, 

The HERMIT of TENERIFFE, 

FOUND IN HIS CELL. 



SO N of Perfeverance, whoever thou art, whofe 
curiofity has led thee hither, read and be wife. 
He that now calls upon thee is Theodore, the Hermit 
of TenerifFe, who in the fifty-feventh year of his re- 
treat left this inftruftion to mankind, left his folitary 
hours (hould be fpent in vain. 

I was once what thou art now, a groveller on the 
earth, and a gazer at the fky ; I trafficked and heaped 
wealth together, I loved and was fevoured, I wore the 
robe of honour and heard the mufick of adulation} 
I was ambitious, and rofe to greatnefs ; I- was- un- 
happy, and retired. I fought for fome time what I 
at length found here, a place where all real wants 
might be eafily fupplied, and where I might not be 
under the neceffity of purchafmg the afliftance of men 
by the toleration of their follies. Here I faw fruits 
and herbs and water, and here determined to wait the 
hand of death, which I hope, when at laft it comes, 
will fall lightly upon me. 

Forty-eight years had I now paffed in forgetflil- 
nefs of all mortal cares, and without any inclination 
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to wander ferther than the hccefllcy of procuring 
fuftcnance required; but as I flood one day behold- 
ing the rock that oTcrhangs my cell, I foujid in 
myfelf a defke to climb it ; and when I was on its 
top, was in the fame manner determined to fcalc the 
next) t^l by degrees I conceived a with to view the 
fummit of the mountain, at the foot of which I had 
fo long refided. This motion of my thoughts I 
endeavoured to fijpprefs, not becaufe ic appeared 
criminal, but becaufe it was newj and all change, 
not evidently for the better, alarms a mind taught 
by experience to diftruft itfelf. I was often afraid 
that my hearfwas deceiving me, that my impatience 
of confinement rofe from fome earthly paflion, and 
that my ardour to furvey the works of nature was 
only a hidden longing to mingle once again in the 
fcenes of life. I therefore endeavoured to fettle 
my thoughts into their former ftate, but found their 
diflraftion every day greater. I was always reproach- 
ing myfelf with the want of happinels within my 
reach, and at laft began to queftion w4iether it was 
not lazinefs rather than caution that reftrained me from 
climbing to the fummit of TenerifFe. 

I rofe therefore before the day, dnd began my 
journey up the fteep of the mountain j but I had not 
advanced ^, old as I was and burthened with pro- 
vifions, when the day began to fhine upon me ; the 
declivities grew more precipitous, and the fand 
Aided from beneath my feet,; at laft, fainting with 
labour, I arrived at a fmall plain almoft inclofed 
by rocks, and open only to the eaft. I fat down to 
r-eft awhile, in foil perfuafion that when I had re- 
covered my ftrength I fliould proceed on my deCgn ; 

but 
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but when once I had tafted eafci I found many realbns 
againit difturbing it. The branches fpread a .fhade 
over my head, and the gales of fpring wafttd odours 
to my bofom. 

As I fat thus, forming altcmattly ercufes for delay, 
and refolurions to go forward, an irrefiftible hcavi- 
ncfs fuddenly (iirprifed me j I Iwd my head upon the 
bank, and refigned rayfelf to fleep : when methought 
I heard the found as of the flight of eagles, and a 
being of more than human dignity ftood before me. 
While I was deiyjerating how to addrefs him, he took 
me by the hand with an air of kindnefs, and afked 
me folemnly, but without feverity, " Theodore, whi- 
" ther art thou going?" " I am climbing, anfwered 
*' I, to the top of the mountain, to enjoy a more 
*' extenfive profpeft of the works of nature." " At- 
" tend firft, iaid he, to the profpeft which this place 
** affords, and what thou doft not underftand I will 
*' explain. I am one of the benevolent beings who 
" watch over the children of the duft, to prcferve 
*• them from thofe evils which will not ultimate^ 
** terminate in good, and which they do not, by 
" their own faults, bring upon themfelvcs. Look 
** round therefore without fear : obferve, conccmplite, 
*' and be inftrufted." 

Encouraged by this affurance, I looked and be- 
held a mountain higher than Teneriffe, to the fum- 
mit of which the human eye could never rcwA; 
when I had tired myfelf with gazing upon its hdg^ 
I turned my eyes towards its foot; which I 9)uld 
eafily difcover, but was amazed to find it without 
foundation, and placed inconceivably in cmptinds 
ajid darknefs. Thus I flood teirifkd and coofufed; 

above 
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iboTC Were tracks infcrutable, and below was total va- 
tuitjr. But my prdteftor, frith a voice of admoni- 
tton, cried out, Theodore, be not affrighted, but'rai'fe 
thy eyes again j the Mountain of Exigence is before 
'thee, furvey it and be wife. 

I then looted with more deliberate attention, and 
tAferved the bottom of the mountain to be a gentle 
'rife, and overfpread with flowers i the middle to be 
'more fteep, embarrafled with crags, and interrupted 
by precipices, over which hung branches loaded with 
fruits, and among which were fcattered palaces and 
boWers. The trafts which my eye could reach neareft 
the top were generally barren ; but there were among 
the clefts of the rocks a few hardy evcr-greens, which 
though they did not give much pleafure to the fight 
or irnell, yet feemcd to cheer the labour and facili- 
tate the fteps of thofe who were clambering among 
them. 

Then, beginning to examine more minutely the 
different parts, I obferved at a great diftance a mul- 
titude of both fexes ifluing into view from the bot- 
tom of the mountain. Their firft aftions I could not 
"accurately difcern j but, as they every moment ap- 
proached nearer, I found that they amufed them- 
■felves with gathering flowers under the fuperintend- 
ence of a modeft virgin in a white robe, who leemed 
not over felicitous to confine them to any fettled 
pace or certain track j for fiie knew that the whole 
ground was fmooth and'folid," and that they could 
not eafily be hurt or bewildered. When, as it 
often happened, they plucked a thiftle for a flower. 
Innocence, fo was fhe called, would fmile at the 
miftake. Happy, faid I, are they who are under fo 

Vol. II. D d gentle 
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gentle a government, and yet are fafe. But I tutd 
no opportunity to dwell long on the confiderauon 
of their felicity; for I found chat Innocence con- 
tinued her attendance but a little way, and feemed 
to cmifider only the flowery bottom of the moun- 
tain as her proper province. Thofe whom Ihe 
abandoned fcarcely knew that they were left, b^ote 
they perceived themfelves in the hands of Educa- 
tion, a nymph more fevere in her afped and impe- 
rious in her commands, who confined them to cer- 
tain paths, in their opinion too narrow and too rough. 
Thefe they were continually folicited to leave, by 
Appetite, whom Education could never fright away, 
though Ihe fometimes awed her to fuch timidity, that 
the effefts of her prefence were fcarcely percepti- 
ble. Some went back to the firft part of the moun- 
toin, and feemed defirous of continuing bufied in 
plucking flowers, but were no longer guarded by 
Innocence; and fuch as Education could not force 
back, proceeded up the mountain by fome miry road, 
in which they were feldom fcen, and fcarcely ever re- 
garded. 

As Education led her troop up the mountain, 
nothing was more obfervable than that flie was fre- 
quently giving them cautions to beware of Habits;, 
and was calling out to one or another at every ftep, 
that a Habit was enfnaring them ; that they would 
be under the dominion of Habit before they perceived 
their danger: and that thofe whom Habit Ihould 
once fubdue, had little hope of regaining their li- 
berty. 

Of this caution, fo frequently repeated, I was 
very folicitous to kn6w the reafon, when my pro- 

teftor 
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tcftor direfted my regard to a troop of pygmies, 
which appeared to walk filendy before thofe thaE 
were climbii^ the mountain, and each to fmooth 
the way before her follower. I found that I had • 
miffed the notice of them before, both bccaufe they 
were fo minute as not eafily to be difcerned, and 
becaiife they grew every moment nearer in their 
colour to the obje£ts with which they were fur- 
rounded. As the followers of Education did not 
appear to be fenfible of the prefencc of thefe dan- 
gerous affociatcs, or, ridiculing their diminutive 
fize, did not think it poffible that human beings 
Ihould ever be brought into fubjeiSion by fuch 
feeWe enemies, they generally heard her precepts 
t>f vigjlance with wonder: and, when they thou^c 
her eye withdrawn, treated them with contempt. 
Nor could I myfelf think her cautions fo neceffary 
,as her frequent inculcations feemed to fuppofe, till 
I obfcrved that each of thefe petty beings held fe- 
credy a chain in her hand, with which fiie prepared 
to bind thofe whom ihe found within her power. 
Yet thefe Habits under the eye of Education went, 
quietly forward, and feemed very little to in- 
crcafc in bulk or ftrengih; for though they were 
always willing to join with Appetite, yet when 
Education kept them apart from her, they would 
very punctually obey command, and make the nar- 
row roads in which they were confined eafier and 
fmoother. ' 

It was obfervable, that their ftature was never at 
a ftand, but continually growing or decreafing,. yet 
not always in the fame proportions : nor couid 1 for- 
bear to exprels my admiration, when 1 law i/i how 
D d 2 much 
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much lefs time they generally gained than loft bulfc. 
:Though they grew (lowly in the road of Education, 
it might however be perceived that they grew j but 
• if they once deviated at the call of Appetite, their 
ftature foon became gigantick; and their ftrength 
was fuch, that: Education pointed out to her tribe 
mjuiy-that were led in chains by them, whom Ihe could 
•never more refcue from their (lavery. She pointed 
them out, but with little effedt; for all her pupils ap- 
peared confident of their own fuperiority to the ftrongeft 
Habit, and fome feemed tn fecretto regret that they 
were hindered from following the triumph of Appe- 
tite. 

It was the peculiar artifice of Habic not to fuffer 
her power to be felt at firft. Thofe whom fhe led, 
Ihe had the addrefs of af^)earing Only to attefld, but 
was. continuaUy doubling her chains Upon her compi- 
nioHSi which were fo flender in themfelvcs, and fo 
-filently fattened, that while the attention was engaged 
by other objefts, they were not eafily perceived. Each 
■link grew tighter as it had been longer worn j and 
.when by continual additions they became fo heavy as 
■to be felt, they were very frequently too ftrong. to be 
-broken. 

When Education had proceeded in this manner to 
the part of the mountain where the declivity began 
to grow cra^y, Jbe refigned her charge to two 
powers of fuperior afpe^.. The meaner of them 
appeared capable of prefiding in fenates, or govern- 
ing nations, and yet watched the Aeps of the other 
with the moft anxious attention, and was vifibly 
confounded and perplexed if ever fhe futfered her 
regard to be drawn away. The other feemed tx) 
approve 
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approve her fubmiflioD as pleaimg, buc wich fucli a 
condeJcenfion as plainly fhewed that flie claimed it' 
as due ; and indeed {o great was her (fignity and fwecc-. ' 
nels, that he who would not reverence, mull not be-> : 
hold her. » 

"■ Theodote," feid my proteaor, " be fearlefs, and . 
". be wife; approach thcfe powers, whofe dominion; 
** extends to all the remainuig part of the Mpun-' 
'* cun of ExiftencCi" I trembled, and ventwed- 
to addrefs the inferior nymph, whofe eyes> though^ 
piercing and awful, I was not able to fuftain.* 
*' Bright Power," fwd I, " by whatever name it k- 
*' lawful to addreis thee, tell me, thou who pre- - 
** f^eft: here, 00 what condition thy- proteiStion-wiil. 
** be granted ?" " It will be granted," faid Jhe, 
* only to obedience. I am Reafon, of ail fub- 
** ordinate beings the nobleft and the greateftj who,- 
" if thou wilt receive my laws, will reward thee^ 
*" like the reft of my votaries, by conducting thee : 
" to Religion." Charmed by her voice and afpeft, ' 
I profeffed my readinefs to follow her. She thert' 
prefcnted me to her miftrefs, who looked upon' 
me with tendernefs. I lx>wed before her, and Jhe 
fmiled. 

When Education delivered up thofc for whofe 
happinefs fiie had been io long folicitous, ftie feemed 
to expeft that they fliould exprefs fome gratitude 
for her care, or fome regret at the lofs of that pro- 
teftion which (be had hitherto afforded them. But 
it was eafy to difcover, by the alacrity which broke 
out at her departure, that her prefence had been ' 
long difpieafing, and that flie had been teachit^ 
thofe who felt in themfelves no want of inftru£tion. ■ 
D d 3 They 
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They all agreed in rgoicing that diey fbould no 
longer be fubjeft to her caprices, or difturbed by- 
her doctfments, but' fhould be now under the df- 
refliion only of Reafon, to whom they made no 
doubt of being able to recommend themfelves by a 
fteady adherence to all her precepts. Reafon Coun- 
felled tiiem, at their firft entrance upon her pro- 
vince, to inlift themfelves among the votaries of 
Religion; and informed them,' that if they trufted 
to her alonci they would Bud the fame fate 'With her 
other admirers, whom ihe had not been able to fe- 
cure ^atnft Appetites and PalTions, and who, hav> 
ing been feized by Habits in the regions of Defire,. 
had been dragged away to the caverns of Defpdr. 
Her adrnonition was vain, the greater number de- 
xlared againft any other direction, and doubted not 
but by her fuperintendency they Ihould climb with 
fafety up the Mountain of Exiftencc. " My power," 
faid Reafon, " is to advife, not to compel ; I have 
*' already told you the danger of your choice. The 
*' path feems now plain and even, but there are 
" afperities and patfalis, over which Religion only 
*' can conduit you. Look tqjwards, and you per- 
*• ceive a liuft before you fettleti upon the higheft 
*' vifible part of the mountain -, a mift by which 
" my profpeft is terminated, and which is pi'CTced ' 
*' only by the eyes of Religion. Beyond it are the 
. " temples of Happinefs, in which thofe who climb 
" the precipice by her direftion, after the toil of 
" their pilgrimage, repofe for ever, 1 ' know not 
" the way, and therefore can only conduil you to 
" a better guide. Pride has fometimes reproached 
*' me with the narrownefs of my view, but, when 

" fhe 
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** ftie endeavoured to extend it, could only (hew me, 
*' below the mift, the bowers ofContentj even they 
** vanUhed as I fixed my eyes upon them j and thofe- 
** whom file perfuaded to travel towards them were 
« inchained by Habits, and ingulfed by De§)air, a 
*• cruel tyrant, whofe caverns are beyond the dark- 
" nefs on the right fide and on the left, from whofe 
" prifons none can efcapc, and whom I canxwt teach. 
" you to avoid." 

Such was the declaration of Reafon to diofe who. 
demanded her proteftion. Some that recoHefted. 
the diftates of Education, finding them now fecond- 
ed by another authority, fubmltted with reludanee, 
to the ftrift decree, and engaged themfelves among 
the followers of Religion, who were diftinguiihed.. 
by the uniformity of their march, though many 
of them were women, and by their continual endea- 
vours to move upwards, without appearing to regard 
the profpcfts which at every ftcp courted their at- 



All thofe who determined to follow either Reafon 
or Religion, were continually importuned to for- 
lake the road, fomerimes by Paffions, and fome- 
times by Appetites, of whom both had reafon to ' 
boaft the fuccefs of their artifices ; for fo many were 
drawn into by-paths, that any way was more popu- 
lous than the right. The attacks of the Appetites 
were more impetuous, thofe- of the Paffions longer 
continued. The Appetites turned their followers 
direiftly from the true way, but the Paffions marched 
at firft in a path nearly in the fame direftion with 
that of Reafon and Religion; but deviated by flow 
d^rces, till at laft they entirely clianged their 
D d 4 courfe. 
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courfe. Appet'iDc dixw aride the dull, and Fa03o% 
the Q)righdj'. Of .the Appetites, Lull was the 
ftrongcft; and of the Paffions, Vanitj\ The moft 
powerful aflault was to be, feared, when, a Paffion. 
and an Appetite joined thor enticements j and. 
the path of Reafon was bell foilowed* when a 
PaHioi^ called to oi^e lide, and an Appetite to xb& 
other. 

Thefe feducers had the greateft fuccefs upoa tha 
followers of Realbnj- over whom thfy liarcely ever 
failed to prevail, except when they counter<|i5ted one, 
another. They had not the fame triumphs over 
the votaries of Religion; for though they were often, 
led alide for a time. Religion commonly recalled 
thera by her emiffary Confcience, before Habit bad- 
time to enchain them. But they, chat profeffed to ■ 
obey Reafon, if once they forfook bpr ifildom return- 
ed; for flic had no mclTenger to fummon them but- 
Pride, who generajly betrayed her confidence, and em-< 
ployed all her flcill to fupport Pafllon ; and if ever (he.- 
did her. duty, was found unable to prevail^ if Habit 
had jnterpofed. 

I foon found that the great danger to the follow- 
ers of Religion was only from Habit; every other, 
powe;- was eafily refifted, nor did they find any ' 
difficulty when they inadvertently quitted her, to 
find her again by the direftion of Coofcience, un- 
lefs ttjey had given time to Habit to draw her 
chain behind them, and bar up the way by which 
they had wandered. Of fome of thofe, the con- 
dition was juftly to be pitied, who turned at every 
call of Confcience, and tried, but without efie£t:. 
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to burib the chains of Hab^: law Religion walling 
fi^rward at a diHancC} iVw h^ with reverence^ aifd 
lolled to join her; but wery, whoipyer they approach-, 
ed her^ withheld by Habjl^ ai^d kcjguilhe^ in foiidkl 
bondage, which they cou^ note-feape, thpiigh th^ 
fcomed and hated it. , 

It was evident that the Habjts wer? fo far ffom 
growing weaker by thefe repeated contefls, thai; if 
they were not totally overcome, eveiy; ftruggle en- 
larged- tbeir bulk awj increafed their ftreijgth i and 
a. Habit oppofcd and viftorious was more tl^n; t^ifit:. 
as ftrong as before the gonteft. The manner ip, 
which thofc who were weary of their tyranny ^ndea^ 
voiiced to efcape from them, appeared by the eycnii. 
to bfe generally wrong; they lyied to loofe thfir 
chains one by one, and to retreat by the fame de-'. 
grces: as they advanced i but before the deliverance 
was completed. Habit always threw new chain? . 
upon h^r fogitive : nor did any efcape her but thole- 
who, by an effort fudden and' violent, burft their ■ 
ihackles at once, and left h^ at a di{lance;. and. 
even of thefe, many, rufhing tno precipitately forr . 
ward, and hindered by their terrors from ftopping' 
where they were fafe, were fatigued with their own 
vehemence, and rcfigned' themlclvcs again to that. 
ppwcr from whom an ofcape mufl; be. fo dearly 
bought, and whofc tyranny was little felt, except when 
it was refifted. 

Some however there always; were, -wlio. when. they.; 
found . Habit prevailing over them, called upon . 
Reafon.or Religion for affiftancej each of thera 
willingly came to the fuccour of her fuppliant, hut 

neither 
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neither with the fame ftrength, nor the fame ftc-' 
cefs. Habit, infolent with her poweri wonld often 
prcfume to parley with Reafon, and oflfcr to loofc 
fome of her chains if the ^reft might remain. To ■ 
this Reafon, who was never certain of vjftory, fre- 
quently confented, but always found her conceflion- 
deftruftive, and faw the captive led away by Habit 
to his former flavery. Religion never fubmitted to 
treaty, but held out her hand with certainty of con, 
queft ; and if the captive to whom Ihe gare it did 
not quit his hold, always led lum away in triumph, 
and placed him in the direft path to the temple of' 
Happinefs, where Reafon never failed to congratulate 
hts deliverance, and encourage his adherence to that 
power to whofc timely fuccour he was indd«ed 
for it. 

When the traveller was again placed in the road 
of Happinefs, I faw Habit again gliding before 
him, but reduced to the ftature of a dwar^ with- 
out ftrength and without aftivJiyj bat when the 
Paflions or Appetites, which, had before fcduced 
him, made their apptoadi. Habit would on a fud- 
den ftart into fize, and with unexpcded. violence 
pufli him towards them. The .wretch, thui impel- 
led on one fide, and allured on the other, ■ too fre- 
quently quitted the road of Happinefs, to which, 
after his fecood deviation from it, he rarely return- 
ed : but, by a timely call upon Religion, the force - 
of Habit was eluded, her attacks grew fainter, and 
at laft her correfpondcnce with the enemy was in- 
tirely deftroyed. She then began to employ thofe- 
reftlefs feculries in compliance with the power which 

ihc 
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fhe could not overcome j and as (he grew again in 
ftature and in ftrength, cleared away the afpcrirics tA 
the road to Happinefs. 

From this road I could not cafdjr wiAdraw my 
attention, bccaufe all who travelled it appeared 
cheerful and fatisBed; and the farther they •pro- 
ceeded} the greater appeared their alacrity, and the 
ftronger their convidion of the wifdom of their guide. 
Some, who had never deviated but by fiiort excur- 
sions, had Habit in the middle of their paffage vi- 
goroufly fupporting them, and driving off their 
Appetites and Paffions which attempted to inter- 
rupt their progrefs. Others, who had entered this 
nud late, or had long forfaken it, were toiling on 
without her help at leaft, and commonly againft her 
endeavours. But I obferved, when they approach- 
ed to the barren top, that few were able to proceed ' 
without fome fupport from Habit; and that they, 
whofc Habits were ftrong, advanced towards the 
mifts with little emotion, afid entered them at laft 
with calmnefs and confidence 1 after which, they 
were feen only by the eye of Religion ; and though 
Realbn looked after them with the mnfl carneft ■ 
curiofity, flie could only obtain a faint glimpfe, ■ 
when her miftrefs, to enlarge her profpcA, railed 
her from the ground. Reafon, however, dtfccrned 
that they were fafe, but Religion faw that they were 
happy. 

•' Now, Theodore," f^d my protedlor, " withdraw ' 
** thy view from the regions of obfcnrity, and fee 
" the fate of thofe who, when t!iey were difmified ■ 
*' by Education, would adjnit no -tlirefMon but 

" that 
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". that; o( Healbn. Survey thfiii: panderings, jua4 b(^. 
«< wife." 

I looked then upon the ro^ of Realbn, which 
vras indeed, fo far ^ it reached^ the fame with that 
o£ Religion, nor had Reafon difcovered it but by. 
her ipftruftion. Yet when ihe had once been 
Uught it, ihe clearly faw that it was right j fujd- 
Pride had fometimes incited her to dtjclare ^nt 
(he difcovered it herfelf, apd perfuaded her to, offer 
herfclf as a guide to Religion': whom afcer njany 
vsan experiments Ihe found it her higheft privilege 
to follow- Reafon was however nt laft w^ in- 
ftrufted.in part of die way, and appealed to (e^ 
it with fome fiiccefs, when her precepts wct^ not 
mifrepfefentcd by Pafllon, or lier influerice. OMer- 
bome by Appetite. But neither of diefe. eo?(ni?s 
was flic able to refill:. When Pafljop, fei?ed_ uppp 
her votaries, ftie feldom attqnpted oppofitjon: Ihe 
feemcd indeed to contend with inorc vigour agiUnft 
Appetite, but was generally overwearied in the 
conteft; and if either of her opponents hjid con- 
federated with Habit, her authority was wholly. 4t 
an end. When Habit endeavoured to captivate 
the votaries of Religion, fiie grew by flow degrees, 
and gave time to efcapej but in feizing the un- 
happy followers of Reafon, Ihe proceeded as one 
that had nothing to fear, and enlarged lier lize, and 
doubled her chains without intermiOion, and widiout 
referve. 

Of thofe who forfook the dlreftions of Reafon, 
fome were led afide by the whifpers of Ambition, 
who. was perpetually pointing to ftately palaces, 

Atuated 
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Rtaated on eminences on either fide, recounting die 
"ddights of affluence, and boafting the fecurity <£ _ 
power. They were eafily peribaded to follow hier, 
and Habit quickly threw her chains upon thcrti ; 
they were foon convinced of the folly ftf their 
choice, bL-.t few of them attempted td rettifti. 
Ambition led them forwatd from precipice to pre- 
cipice, where many fell and were fecn no more. 
Thbfe that efcaped were, after a long feries of ha- 
zards, generally delivered over to Avarice, afid en- 
iifted by her in the fcrvice of Tyranny, Vi^ere they 
continued to heap up gold till their patrohs or their 
heirs puflied them headlong at laft into Xht caverns of 
Delpair. 

Others were inticed by Intemperance to ramble 
in fearch of thofe fruits that hung over the rocks, 
and filled the air with their fragrance. I obferved, 
that the Habits which hovered about thefe -foon 
;grew to an enormous fize, nor were there any Who 
lefs attempted to return to Reafon, or foorter funk 
into the gulfs that lay before them. When theft 
firft quitted the road, Reafon looked after &itm 
widi a frown of contempt, but had little cxpeitarions 
of being able to reclaim them } for the bowl of in- 
toxication was of fuch qualities as to make them lofe 
^11 regard but for the pitfent moment ; neither Hope 
nor Fear could enter their retreats j and Habit had 
fo abfolute a power, that even Confcience, if Reli- 
gion 'had employed her in their favdur, would not 
have been able to force an entrance. 

There were others whofe crime it was father to 
neg^£t Reafon than to difobey h*ri and who re- 
treated 
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treated &om the heat and tumult of the way, not to 
the bowers of Intemperance, but to the maze of In> 
doknce. They had this peculiarity in their condition, 
that they were ^ways in fight of the road of Reafon, 
Always wifliing for her prefence, and always relblving 
to return to-morrow. In thele was mofl eminently 
confpicuoxB the fubdery of Habit, who hung imper- 
ceptible fhackles upon them, and was every moment 
leading them Erther from the road, which they al- 
ways imagined that they had the power of reaching. 
They wandered on from one double of the labyrinth 
to another with the chains of Habit hanging fecrctly 
upon them, till, as they advanced, the flowers grew 
pakr, and the fcents footer j they proceeded in their 
dreary march without pleafure in their progrefs, yet 
without power to return ; and had this aggravation 
above all others, that they were criminal but not 
delighted. The drunkard for a time laughed over his 
wine J the ambitious man triumphed in the mifcar- 
riage of his rival; but the captives of Indolence had 
neither fuperiority nor merriment. Difcontent low- 
ered in their looks, and Sadnefs hovered round their 
Ihades i yet they crawled on reluftant and gloomy, 
rill they arrived M the depth of the rcceis, varied only 
with poppies and nlghtlhade, where the dominion of 
Indolence terminates, and the hopelels wanderer is 
delivered up to Melancholy : the chains of Habit are 
riveted for ever; and Melancholy, having tortured 
her prifoner for a time, conTigns him at laft to the 
cruelty of Delpair. 

While I was mufing on this miferablc fccne, my 
proteftor called out to me, " Remember, Theodore, 

" and 
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* and be wife, and let not Habit prevail againft 
" thee." I ftarted, and beheld myfelf furrounded by 
the rocks of Taieriffe ; the birds of light were fing- 
ing in the trees, and the glances of the morning darted 
upon mc. 
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T n 2 
PI C T U R E. 

O F 

HUMAN LIFE. 

Tranflatcd from Ac Greek of Cebis, a Difcipic of 
Socrates. 



AS we were walking in the temple of Saturn^ and 
obfcrving fcveral of the prefcnts dedicated to 
that god, we were parrioilarly ftnick with a piSure 
hung up before one of the chapels. Both the man- 
ner and the fubjc£t of it feemed to be foreign ; fo 
that we were at a lofs to know either whence, or what 
it was. What it reprefented was neither a city nor 
a camp ; but an incloforc, containing two other inclo- 
. furcs, the one larger, and the other lefs. To die 
outer inclofure there was a portal, with a great num- 
ber of perfons (landing before it, and feyeral females 
within i and an aged man ftanding hj the portal, in 
the attitude of giving directions to thofe who were 
going in. 

After we had been debating among ourfelvcs for 
$}me dme, what all thefe things ihould mean, an el- 
derly perfon, who happened to be by, addrefled him- 
fclf to us in the following manner. 

Old Qtizen. As you are ftrangers, 'tis no wonder 

that you Ihould be at a Io& to find out the meanii^ 

5 of 
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of ^ pidure ; fince fereial of tbe oadres of this 
.citjr themfehrcs ^now not the true intent of it: and 
indeed ic was not placed here by any of our citizens> 
but by a Ebanger who vi&ed thefc parts feveral yeais 
ago. He was a very fenfible man, ^nd a great philo- 
fibber; and, both in his cMveHation and praftice, 
leemed to approach oe^pcr to the do£bines t^ Pytha- 
goras and ParmenUeSt than to any other c£ pur fe£t^ 
It was he who built diis tanple, and d^<Mca^ tlus 
{Mature in it to Satunt. 

Straager. Have you then feep ^ veiy perii?n who 
£ave it ? and was you acqu^nted widi him ? 

O. C. Yes, I wfts both well acquainted with hinj, 
»ui admired faam very much ; for though he was i^- 
dier young, his converlatuHi was &U of wifdom; and, 
among other thipgs, I have (^ten heard him explain- 
ing the fut^eft of the pifture before us. 

S. I intreat you, if it will not be too troublelbme, 
to acquaint us with his ^^j^nadon of it> for it is 
what we w^e all longing xa know. 

O. C. Th^t will be rather a pleafure .than any 
trouble to me ; but I ou^t to forewarn you rf wie 
thing before I begin, which is this, chat the hearing 
it is attended with fome danger. 

S. What danger can there be in that ? 

O. C It is no lefs than this, that if you obferye 
and follow the lefifon that it giv^ ypu, it will make 
you wife and happy ; but if you neglefl: it, you wjll 
be mcA milerable and wretched all your days. So 
that die cxphamng of this, is not unlike the riddle 
faid to have been propofed to people by the fphynx, 
which if the hearer underdood, he was laved i but if 
not, he was to be deftroyed. It is much the fame 

Vol. II. £ c in 
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in the prefent cafe ; for ignorance is full as dangAous 
in life, as the fphynx was luppofed to be in the fable. 
Now the picture before us includes all the doflrine of 
what is good in life, what is bad, and what indif- 
ferent; fo that if you fhould take it wrong, you will 
be deftroyed by it; not indeed all at: once, as the 
people were by that monfter j but by little and little, 
through all tfie refidue of your life, as thofe are who 
are ^ven up to be put to death by flow tortures. 
On the contrary, if you underftand it aright, then will 
your ignorance be deftroyed, and you wiU be faved, 
and become happy and bleft for all the reft of your 
days. Do you, therefore, attend carefully to what I 
Ihall fay to you, and cibferve it as you ought. 

S.- O heavens, how have you encreafed our long- 
■ ing to hear, what may be of fuch very great impor- 
tance to us ! ■ ■ 

O. C. It is certainly of the greateft that can be. 

S. Explain it then to us immediately, we befeech 
you; and be aflured, that we will liften to you with 
" all the care and attention, that a matter which con- 
cerns us fo greatly muft demand. 

O. C. You fee this grand inclofure. All this cir- 
cuit, is the Circuit of Human Life, and that great 
number of people ftanding before the portal, are thofc 
' who are to enter into life. This aged perfon, who 
Itands by the entrance holding a paper in one of his 
- hands, and pointing with the other, is the Genius 
who direfts all that are going in, what they fhould 
do after they are entered into life ; and fliews them 
which way they ought to take in order to be happy 
in it. 

■ S. And 
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5. And which is the way that he fliews them ? 
where is it ? 

O, C. Do you fee that feat on the other fide, be- 
fore die portal j and the woman fitting on it, with a 
cup in her hand ? She who is fo finely drefled out, 
and makes fo plaufible an appearance. 

S. I fee Ittr 1 ajsd pn^ who is flie ? 

O.- C . She is Deceit, the mifleader of man. 

S. And what does Ihe do there ? 

O. C. As they are entering into Ufe, fhe- offers 
them to drink of her cup. 

S. And what does her cup contain ? 

O. C. ' Ignorance and error j of whkh when they 
have drunk, they enter into life. 

S. And do all drink of this cup ? 

O. C. ,AU drink of it ; but fome more, and fome 
lefe. A little farther, widiin the portal, don't you 
fee a company of loofe women, with a great deal of 
variety both in their drefs and airs ? 
.' S-. I fee them. 

■ O. C. Thofe are the Opinions, Desires, an4 
Pleasures ; whp, as the multitude enter, fly to them ; 
embrace each of them with gre^t earneftnefsj and 
then lead them away with them, 

S. And whither do they lead them ? 

O. C. Some to the way of fafcty ; and others, to 
perdition through their folly. 

S. Ah, why did they drink of that liquor before 
they came in ? 

O. C. All of them alike tell thofe whom they 

are embracing, that they will lead them to what is 

beft, and will make their lives quite happy: whilft 

the jjew comers, blinded by the large draughts they 

E e a hav5 
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have taken from the cup c/ Deceit, are incapable 
of diftinguifhtng which is the true way in life ; and 
wander about inconftderately, here and there, as you 
fee they do. You may obfervr too, diat they who 
have been in fome time, go about juft as thefe direct 
them. 

S. They do fo. But, pray, who is that wcunan 
who kerns to be both blind and mad, and who Hands 
on that round fbme there ? 

O. C. That is Fortune; and fee is really not 
only mad and blind, but deaf toa 

S. What then can her bufinefa be ? 

O. C. She flies about every where, and ibacches 
what he has from one, to give it to another; and Aen 
takes it away again from him, to give it to a third j 
without any manner trf" meaning, or any degree of 
certainty : which latter is very aptly fignified by. her 
figure here. 

S. How fo ? 

O. C. By her ftandlng on that round fl»ne, viuch 
fliews that there is no ftability or fecurlty in her h- 
voursi as all who truft to her find, by fome great 
and unexpefted fell. 

S. And what does all that company about her want 
of her ? and how are they called ? 

O. C. They are called, The Ihconsidkrates, 
and are bc^ng for fome of thofe Uiings which fli^ 
■flings about her. 

S, And why do they appear with fuch a diverihy 
of paflions ? ibme of them as overjoyed, and others 
as very nnich dUb^ ? 

O. C. They who finile and rejoice, are focK as 
have received fomething from her hands j and thefe 
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call her bjr Ac tide of Good Fojituhe : and fuch as 
weep and mourn, are they ftom wfaom fbe has re? 
fumed what Ihe had before given them t and thefe call 
her Bad Fortune. 

S. And what is it llie gives, tbsa fhould make die 
former rejoice fo much on the receiving it, and the 
latter lament fo much at the lofs of it ? 

O. C. All thofe things vAkh the greater part of 
mankind think good, fuch as wealth, and glory, and 
nobility, and oSpring, and dignities, and crowns j 
and all fuch fort of diings. 

S. And are not thefe really good diings ? 

O. C. As to that we may talk more at lai^ ano- 
ther time i but at prcfent, if you pleafc, let ils flick 
to our pitfturc. You fee then, ^r altering dns 
portal, there is another -inclofure, on a raifed ground, 
and feveral women ibanding before it, drels'd out too, 
much like ladies pf pleafure. 

S. They are fo. 

O. C. Of ihefc, this is Intemperance; that 
Luxury i this is Avarice j and that other Flat- 
tery. 
- S, And what do they ftand there for ? 

O. C. They arc waiting for thofe who have re- 
ceived anything from Fortune; and as they meet 
with them, they embrace them with the greateft 
fondnefs, attach themfelvcs to them, do every thing 
they can to pleafe them, and beg them to Itay with 
them ; promife them to render their whole lives de- 
lightful, eafy, and free from! all manner of care or 
trouble. Now whoever is carried away by them to 
Voluptuousness, will find their company agreeable 
to him at firft, whilft they are fondling and tickling 
E c J his 
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his paflions ; but it is foon quite othermle ; for when 
he recovers his fenfes, he perceives that he did not 
enjoy them, but was enjoyed by them ; and that diey 
prey upon him, and deftroy him. And when he has, 
by their means, confuniKd all that he had received 
from Fortune, 'then is he obl^d to become their 
flave, to bear all the infults they are pleafed to impofe 
upon him, to yield to all the moft fcandalous prac- 
tices, and in the end, to commit all forts of vil-. 
iainies for their fake ; fuch as betraying, defrauding, 
robbing, facrilege, perjury, and the like : and when all 
liefe fail him, then is he given up to Punishment. 

S. And where is fhc ? 

O. C. Don't you fee there, a little behind thofe 
women, a narrow dark cavern, wich-a fmall fort of 
door to it, and fomc miferable women that appear 
within, clad only in filth and rags ? 

S. I fee them. 

O. C. She who holds up the fcourge in her hand, 
b Punishment j this, with her head funk almoft down 
to her knees, is Sorrow i and that other tearing her 
hair, is Anguish of Mind. 

S. And pray, who is that meagre figure of a nsan 
without any cloaths on, juft by them ? and that lean 
woman, that refembles him fo much in her make and 
face? 

O. C. Thofe are Repining, and his fifter De- 
spair. To all thefe is the wretch I was fpeaking of 
delivered up, and lives with them in torments, till 
finally he is cafl: into the houfe of Misery j yhere 
he pafies the remainder of his days in all kinds of 
wretchednefs j unlefs, by chance, Repentance Ihould 
fall in his way. 

S. Wliat 
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S. What, happens then ? 

O. C. If Repentance ihould chance to meet 
with him> Ihe will take him out of the evil lituation 
he was in, and will place a different Opinion and De- 
sire before-him : one, of thofe which lead to True 
Science -, and the other, of thofe which lead to Science 
falfely fo called. 

S. And what then ? 

O. C. If he embraces that which leads to Trite 
Science, he is renewed and faved, and becomes a 
happy man for all hisdaysj but if the other, he is 
bewildered again by False Science. 

S. Good Heaven ! what a new danger do you tell 
me of! And pray, which is False Science ? 

0. C. Do you fee that fecond inclofure ? 

S. Very plainly. 

O. C. And don't you fee a woman ftanding without 
the inclofure, juft by the entrance into it, of a very 
ftriking appearance, and very well dreffcd i 
■ S. As plainly. 

O. C. That is fhc whom the multitude, and all 
the unthinking part of mankind, call by the name 
of Science; though (he is really False Science. Now 
thofe who are faved out of the houfe of mifery call 
in here, in their pafiage to True Science. 

S. Is there then no other way to True Science 
but this ? 

O. C. Yes, there is. 

S, And pray, who are thofe men that are walking 
to and fro within the inclofure ? 

O. C. Thofe who have attached themfelves to 
Falfe Science, mitlaking her for the True. 

S. And what are they ? 

E e 4 O.C. Some 
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O. C. Some of them are potts, fome rhetoricians, 
fbmc logicians, fome ftudents in mufic, arithmeric, 
and geometry ; pleafurifts» peripatetics, critics, and 
feveral others of the fame rank. 

S. And who are thofc women who ieem fo buty 
among them, and are fo like IwTEMpfeRANCE, and her 
companions, in the firft inclofure ? 

O. C. They are the very fame. 

S. Are they then admitted into this fecond indo- 
fure? 

O. C. Yes indeed i but not fo readily, or frequently, 
as in the Brit. 
■ S. And arc the Opinions too admitted ? 

O. C. Undoubtedly i for the perfons who belong 
to this inclofure, have not yet got rid of die draught 
which they took out of the cup of Deceit, 

S. What then,' Ignorance remains ftm ^th 
them? 

O. C. That it does, and Folly too ; nor can they 
get rid of the Opinions, nor all the reft of this vile 
tr^n, till th^ quit Falfe Science, and get into the 
way of the True j till they drink pf her purifying 
liquor, and walh away all the dregs of the evils that 
remain in them i which that, and that only, is capa- 
ble of doing. Such therefore as fix their abode with 
Falfc Science will never be delivered; nor can all 
their ftudies clear them from any one of thofe 
evils. 

S. Which then is the way to True Science ? 

O. C. Do you fee that place on high there, that 
looks as if it were uninhabited f 

S. I do. 

O. C, AaA do you dlfcem a liule opening be- 
tween 
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tntin thft rocks, and a fmall track leadmg to it, 
wfech is fcarcc beaten j and with very few people 
walking in it, as it is aB rou^, «id ftony, and diffi- 
£Qlt? 

^. I difcem it very plainly. 

O; C. And doh't you fee a high cliff on the hill, 
almoft inacccffible, and with ievcral precipices 
about it ? 

S. 1 fee it. 

O. C. That is the way which leads to True Sci- 

ZNCE. 

S. It is frightful only to look upon it. 

O. C. And up above that clifF, don't you fee 
9. large rifing rock, all furrounded with precipices ? 

S. 1 fte it. 

O, C. Then you fee alfo the two women rfiat 
ftand updn it, with Co much fiminefs and beauty 
in their make, and how earneftly they extend their 
hands. 

S. I do fo ; and pray who are they ? 

O. C. Thofe two are fitters, and are called Tem- 
perance and Persetirance. 

$. And why do they extend tfeeir hands fo ear- 
jieffly ? 

O. C. They are encouraging chofe who are arrived 
to that rock, and calling our to them to be of good 
heart, and oot XQ defpond, becaufe they have but a 
litdc more to fuffer, and then will find the road all eafy 
and plea&nt before them. 

S. But how can they ever get up upon that 
fock itfelf ? for I don'c fee any the Icaft path to afcend 
it by. 

O. C, Tlje two Cftcrs defcend to meet them, and 

help 
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help them up. Then dicy ordtr than to reft s 
Httle, infpire them with iijew ftret^th and refo- 
kition^ and promifc ttj conduft them to True Science j 
point out the way to them, make them obferve how 
even, and eafy, and charming it is; and how &ee 
from all manner of difficulty or danger, as you fee 
k tcprefented here. 

S. How well does it anfwer the delcription I 

O. C. You fee before that grove, thc" g^und that 
extends itfelf into a beautiful meadow, with fuch a 
lively light over it. 

S. Very plainly. 

O, C. Then you fee the third inclofure^ in the 
midH of that meadow, and the portal to it. 

S, I do foj and pray, what do you call this 
place ? ■ 

O. C. The habitation of the bleft ; for here it Is 
that Happiness, and all the Virtues dwelL 

S. Wliat a charming place have they to dwell In I 

0. C. And do you obferve the lady near the por- 
tal, widi fo beautiful and fteady a look ; of a middle 
age, or rather a litde paft it, and dreffed in a plain 
long robe, without any the leaft. affeftation of orna- 
ments ? She is {landing there, not on a round ftone, 
but a i<5uare one, firmly fixed in the ground; and by 
her are two other women, who look as if they were 
her daughters. 

S. They do fo. 

O. C. Of thefe, Ihe in die midft is Science, and 
the other two are Troth and Persuasion. 

S. And why docs Sciencit (land on that fquare 
ftone? 

0. C. To 
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O. C. To Rffofy, that her ways are ways of cet- 
tainty, and that the prefencs which ihe s^v«s to thofe 
Hat arrive to her, are firm and lading. 

S. And what is that flie gives to them ? 

O. C. Strength and ttanquiUity of mind, arifing 
fitrni a full affurance, that they Ihall never undergo 
aiE^ evil again in their whole lives. 

S. O heavens, how defirable are her prefents I But 
*^y does Ihe ftand thus without the inclofure? 
. O. C. To receive, thofe that arrive thither, and. 
give them to drink of her purifying liquor, and to 
conduit them into the prefence of the Virtues witlun, 
when they are thoroughly cleanfed by it. 

S. 1 don't rightly uijderftand what you mean by 
this cleanfing. 

O. C. I will make that clearer to you. Suppofe 
stay friend of yours was afflifted with fome dangerous 
fit of illnefs j if he goes to fome knowing pliyfician, 
and takes what he prefcribes> in order to root out tlie 
caufes of his difeafe, he may be reltored to a perfeifl 
ftate of health ; but if he refufes to take what is or- 
dered him, his phyfician will give him up, and leave 
him tq be deftroyed by his diftemper. 

S. That is clear enough. 

.0. C. In the very fame mannpr, when any one 
comes to Science, Ihe takes him under her care, 
and gives Jum a draught of her cup to cleanfc 
him, and drifiC out all the nosious things that are iti 
him. 

i\ And what are thole noxious things ? 

O. C. The error and ignorance that he dranlt 
put of the cup of Deceit; and his arrogance, and 
Juft, and intemperance, and anger, and coyetoyfocfs ; 
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}n jhort, tfl the evil ictiprelQons 2nd habits that he had 
ecmtrft^d iii his paflage through the (kH. indo- 
furc. 

S. And when fhe has cleanfed him front all thefe, 
whither does fhe icnd him ? 

O. C. In through that portal, to Knowlbdoe^ 
and the other Virtues. 

S, And where are they ? 

O. C. Don't you fee, within the portal, a feleft 
irompany of ladies, of Angular beauty and decency, 
both in their look and drefs ; and in s word, w^ 
every thing handfome, and nothing afie&d about 
them ? 

<^. I fee them, and fhould be g^ to know their 
names. 

O. C. That at the head of tliem is Knowledge, 
and the reft arc all her fitters. Fortitude, Justice, 
Honesty, Prudekci, Decency, Freedom, Tem- 
perance, ^id Clemency. 

S, What beauties they are ! and what a lon^ng 
defire do they inlpire one with to enjoy their compa- 
nies! 

O. C. That you may do, if you are wife enough 
to follow the way that I have ihewn you. 

S. That will I ftrive to do as far as I am able, 

O. C. Then you will arrive fafely to them. 

S. And when thefe have received any one, whi- 
ther do they carry him } iutt 

O. C. To their mother. 

S. And who is Ihe ? 

O. C. Happiness. 

S. And where? 

O. C. Do you fee the way which leads to that high 
edifice^ 
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cdiBce, which ftppexrs above all the iaclofures, as a 
citadel does above all tte buildings jn a city ? 

S, Yes. 

O. C. And do you fee that compofcd, beautiful 
lady, Httitig on a throne in ^he portico to it, v/ith lb 
eafy and difeflg^ged an air, and with .that beaitofial 
chaplet of fi?efli flowers on her head ? 

S. How beautiful does Ihe look I 

O. C. She is Happiness. 

S. And when any one arrives to her, what does 
fhe do to him i 

O. C. Happiness, aflifted by all tlie Virtues, 
crowm him wit}i her own inliuences; in the fame 
manner as they are crowned, who have obtained 
the greateft conquefts. 

S. -But what conquefts has ]>e obtained ? 

O. C. The greateft cofjquefls, and over the moft 
terrifeie oi monfters, which formerly devoured and 
tormented, ^ind enflaved him. All thde has he «m- 
qucred, and driven from him; and is become 1^ 
much m»fter both of himfelf and them, as to make 
thofe thing$ obey him, which he himfelf obeyed 
before. 

S. 1 don't yet comprehend what monfers yoM 
mean ; and Ihould be very g^d to know. 

O, C. In the firft pla^, his igriorance and error f 
will you not allow them to be monfters ? 

S. Yes, and very dangerous ones too. 

O. C. Then, fais forrows, «id rqsinings, and co- 
yetings, aod intemperancei, $nd e^very thing di^t is ba4- 
All thefe has he fubdued, and is not fubdued by tijiew 
ps he ufed to he. 

S. O 
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J. O glorious exploits ! and moft noble of all 
viftories ! But be fo good as to inform me yet farther, 
what may be the influence of the crown, wirfi whicli 
you were faying he was to be crowned ? 

O. C It is that which renders him happy : for he 
who has it once on his bead, immediately becomes 
eafy and bleft j and does not place his hopes of hap- 
pinefs in any thing without him, but poffeffes it in his 
own breaft. 

S. How defirable is fuch an acquifitionl And 
after he is crowned, what does he do? or whither 
does he go ? 

O. C.' The Virtues take him, and lead him to 
the place thaf he had left, and bid him obferve thofe 
who continue there, amidft what difficulties and trou- 
bles tliey pafs their time; and how they are fliip- 
wrecked in life, or wander about in it ; or are con- 
quered,- and led along like captives, fome by Intem- 
perance, and others by Arroqance; here by Co- 
VETOosNEss, and there by Vain-Glory, or any other 
of the Vices : whole chains they are in vun ftrivii^ 
to get loofe from, that they might cfcape, and get to 
this place of reft : fo that their whole life feems to 
be nothing but one ineffeftual ftruggle. ■ And all this 
they fuffer from their miftaking the right way, and 
forgetting the orders given them by the dircAing 
Genius. 

S. That appears to me to be the caiej but I 
don't ftj clearly fee. Why the Virtxjes lead the perfon 
that has been crowned, " back to the place that he 
had left. 

O. C. Becaufe he had neyer formed a full and 
exaa 
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exaft idea of rtic things that paffed there, but at 
bcft had onlygueficd and doubted about them: for, 
from die draught of ignorance and error that he had 
taken at his entrance, he had imagined things that 
were bad to be good, and" things that were good to 
be bad; by which means he had lived wretchedly, 
as indeed all do while they are there. But now that 
he has obtained the knowledge of what is really 
good, he can both live happily hinifelf, and can fee 
how very unhappy the Others arc. ■ ■ 

S". And when he has taken a firil vicJwthere, ■ what 
doeshedo,. or whither does he go? . 

O. C. Wherever he pleafes, for everywhere is he 
as fafe as one that is got into the Ctrycian cave-, fo rfiat 
^herefoever he goes," h< lives in ftill fecurity, and 
undifturbed happinefsi, and is received- by all othere 
with as much pleafure as a good phyfician is by his 
■paSentSi '■■■'■ 

S. And has he no longer any dread of thofe feiiialA ' 
which you called monfters ? nor any apprehenfion of 
being hurt by them ? ■ ■ 

O. C. Not in the leafl: j for he will never any more 
be molefted either by Anguish, or Sorrow, or I«^ 

TtMPERANCfe, or CoVETOUSNESS, Of PoVERTY, Of any 

other evil; for he is now'mafterof them ail, arid fu*- 
perior to every thing chat formerly gave him any trow^ 
ble. , As they who praftife the catching of vipers,' are 
never hurt by the bite of thole crearures, whrcR is^fo 
venomous and even mortal to others, becaufe* mey 
have an antidote againft- their poifon ; fo he' is -fafe 
irom any influence of all ihefe evils, becaufe he has 
ihe antidote againft them. 

S. That 
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S. That you have ejtpkine^ to me very weilj 
bttt I hcg you would ttU mp yet farther, who they^ire 
th$t aic defc^nding fpm ^ middle gf the rock, fome 
of them crowned, iuitj with 40 m of joy on thw 
countenances ; and others wkhout crowns, that fcem 
to have been ;^eje£ted, aad h^ve the marks of feve- 
ral £4^ abfiut .cheni, s^ ve fbUowed by certain 
wwnen. 

O. C. They who ftre crooned, are fuch as got 
fafe to Science, ai)d are de%Kced with the receptioii 
that fbe has given theqnj ond thofe without crowns, 
who feem to have beg^ rejefted by her, and are re- 
turned in fo bad a co;iditioii> are fuch as found their 
hcao? f'ul tlicm, when they came to the precipice 
where Patience ftands; a^ turned back fi-om that 
point; and are now w<uidef«ig irre^darly they know 
0,ot whithier. 

S. And who are the women that are following 
^cm? 

p. C. They are Sorrow and Anguish, and Da- 
spAiB. and Infamy, and Ignorance. 
■ S. -By your account, they arc attended by every 
^thing that is bad ! 

O. C. Undoubtedly they are, byt wh^n they are got 
.down into the firft jnclofure, to Voluptuousness and 
Jutjmperance, they don't lay the yame op them- 
ielvcsi but injmedi^t^ly fay ^ the ill things they can 
of Science, and of thofe who are going to her; and 
tdl how miferable and wretched t^ofe poor people are, 
.and ^ow much they fufier, who leave the life they 
:ip^ghthave enjoyed J3e|ow, and the good things be- 
Aowed there. 

3 S. And 
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S. And what are the good things which they 
mean? 

O. C. Luxury and intemperance, R> fay all in two 
words i for to indulge thdr paflions like brute beads, 
is what they look upon as the completion of all their 
happinefs. 

S. And thofe other women that are coming down 
there, who look fo gay and fo well pleafed with them- 
fclvcs, what are they ? 

O. C. ..The Opinions, who, after conducing thofe 
to Science, who have giuned admilTion to the Vir- 
tues, are returning to bring up others, and to acquaint 
them how happy thole are, whom they have already 
conduced up thither. 

S. And have they been admitted to the Virtues 
themfelves ? 

0. C. By no means; for 'tis not allowable for 
Opinion to enter, where Knowledge has her dwel- 
ling. Their bufinefs therefore was only to condudl 
them to Science ; and when Ihe has received them, 
they turii back again to bring others ; like tranfport- 
Jhips, which as foon as they have delivered one freight, 
return for another. 

$. You have now, I diink, very well explained 
all the figures in the pifture ; but you have not yet 
told us what direiSions they were, which the Genius 
at the fiift portal gives to thofe that are entering into 
life. 

0. C. He bids them be of good courage. 
Wherefore be you alfo of good courage j for I will 
tell you the whole, and leave no one thing unexplained 
^o you. 

Vol. IL F f S. We 
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S. We fhall be extremely obliged to you. 
O. C You fee that blind woman there on the 
roun^ (tone, who I told you before was Fortune. 
S. I fee her. 

O. C. As to that woman, he orders chem not to 
place any confidence in her, nor to look on any of 
ber gifts as firm or fecure, nor to confider them as 
their property ; for there is no hindering her from 
refuming them, and giving them to any body elfe ; 
and 'tis what ftie is extremely apt to do. He there- 
fore orders them to regard all her prefents with in- 
difference, and not to rqoice if fhe makes them any, 
nor to be dejefted if flie takes them away, and to 
think neither well nor ill of her ; for whatever Ihe does 
is done without thought, and all by mere chance and 
accident, as I have acquainted you already. 'Tis on 
this account that the Genius commands them, not to 
attach thcmfclves to any thing Ihe can give ; nor to 
be like thofe Ample bankers, who when they have re- 
ceived any fum of money in truft, are apt to be 
pleafed with it, and look upon it as their own i and, 
when they are called upon to repay it, grow uneafy, 
and think it very hard ; not confidering that it was 
depofited in their hands on that very condition, that 
the true owners might demand it again whenever Uiey 
pleafed. Juft thus the Genius commands men to 
look upon all the gifts of Fortune : and to be aware 
that Ihe may recall them whenever Ihe has a fancy to 
do it ; or may fend in more, and, if ftie pleafes, may 
rcfume that and the former all together. He there- 
fore conimands thofe who are entering into life, to 
receive whatever fhe offers them, and, as foon as they 

have 
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have received it, to go on in qudl of a more lafting 
acquis tion, 

S. What acquifition do you mean ? 
. O. C That whkh they may obtain from SciencEi 
if they can arrive fafc to her. 

•f. And what is that Aie g^ves them ? 

O. C. The true knowledge of what is really good, 
and the firm> certain, and unchangeable poffeflion 
of it. He therefore commands them to quit For- 
tune immediately, in purfuit of this j and when they 
come to thofe women, who, as I cold you before, 
were Intempbr.ai*ce and Voluptuousness, to leave 
them too direftly, and not to mind whatever they 
£zn fay; but to go on for the inclofure of False 
Science ; there he bids them ftay a little while, 
to get wfaat may be ufefiil to them on the reft 
of their road,, and then to leave her direftly 
too, and go on for True Science. Thefe arc 
the cuders which the Genius gives to all that enter 
into life } and whoever tranfgreflcs or neglefts them, 
will be a miferablc wretch. I have now explained 
the wkde of the parable contained in this paintings 
but if you have any particular queftion to afk in 
relation to ai^ ihiag that I have faid, I am very 
ready to anfwer it. 

S. We arc much obliged to you. Pray then, 
what is it that the Genius orders them to get in the 
inclofure of Science, falfely fo called ? 

O. C. Whatever may be of ufe to them, 

S- And what is there, that may be of ufc to 
them? 

P. C literature, and fo much of ^e fcjences » 
F f 2 fiatf 
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Plate fays may ferve people in the beginning of their 
lives as a bridle, to keep them from being drawn away 
b/ idler purfuits. 

,_ S. 'And is it neceffary for all viho would arrive at 
True Science, to do this ? 

O. C. No, it is not neccflary, but it may be ufc- 
£il J though, in truth, thefe things themfelves do not 
contribute towards making them the better men. 

S. Not contribute at all towards making them 
better ! 

- O. C. Not at .all, for they may be as good with- 
out them. And yet they are not wholly imufefuli 
for they may fometimes help us, as interpreters do, 
to die meaning of a langu^;e we don't underftand : 
but, after all, 'ns better to underftand the language 
ourfelves, than to have any need of an interpreter j 
and we may be good, without the affiftance of 
learning. 

S. In what then have the learned any advantage 
over others, towards becoming better men ? 

0. C. Why do you imsigine they ihould ha*e any 
advantage j fince you fee they are deceived like others, 
as to what is good or bad ; and conrinue to be as 
much involved in all m^iner of vi«s? for there is 
nothing that hinders a man, who is a matter of lite- 
rature, and knowing in all the fciences, from being at 
the fame time a drunkard, or intemperate, or covetous, 
or unjult, or villainous, or, in one word, imprudent in 
all his ways. 

5. 'Tis true, we fee too many inftances of fuch. 

O. C. Of what advantage then is their learning, 
toward making them better men ? 

3 S. You 
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5", You have made it appear, . that h is of none j 
but pray what is the rcafon of it ? 

O. C. The reafon is this : that when they are gM 
.into the fecond inclofure, they fix there as if they wer« 
arrived at True Science. And what can they get by 
that ? fincc wc fee fcvcral perfons, who go on direftly 
from Intemperance, and the othtr Vices in the Brit 
inclofure, to the inclofure of Tkue Science, without 
ever calfing in where thefe learned perfons have taken 
up their iU)ode. How then can the learned be iaid 
to have any advantage over them ? On the contrary, 
they are kls apt to exert themfelvcs, or to be inftrufted, 
than the former. 

S^ How can that be ? 

O. C. Becaufe they who are in the fecond inclo- 
fure, not to mention any other of their faults, at Icafl, 
profefs to know what they do not know: fo that 
they acqulefce in their ignorance, and have no motive 
to ftir them up toward the fecking of True Science. 
Befides, do you not obferve another thing; that the 
Opinions, from rfie firft inclofure, enter in among 
them, and converfe with them, as freely as with the 
former ? fo that they are not at all better even thaa 
they; unlefs Repentance fhould conoc to them, and 
Ihould convince them, that it is not Science they 
have been embracing all this while; but only the 
ialfc appcwantx of her, which has deceived them. 
But while they continue in the fame mind they arq 
in, there is no hope left for them. To clofe all, 
my friends, what I would entreat of you is, to 
diink over every thing I have laid to you, to weigh 
it weU in your minds, aod to prat^ife accordingly, 
" Get 
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Get a habit of doing right, whatever pdn it coftj 
Jfou; let no diiHculties deter you, in the way to 
Virtue: and account every thing elfe defpicable, 
in comparifon of this. Then will the lefibn that 
1 have taught you, prove to yourfelves a lefibn of 
Happiness. 



END OF THE SECOND VOLUME.' 
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